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EXPOSURE OF THE SPY SYSTEM, 
AND ENGLISH LIBEL LAW. 


How much longer is the present libel law tobe | ment in Glasgow in 1816-17, to give infor- 


° | 
endured? Weshall waive for the present every 


case originating in political feeling, and brictly 


law in two instances ; one past,—the other only 
prospective. and therefore open to discussion. 
The case which is past is that of a newsvender, 
tried in the Court of Exchequer the other 
week. Every body knows what a newsman is,— 
a retail dealer in newspapers, who buys them 
every day in hundreds and thousands, to despatch 
to all parts of the country from which he has 
orders, and with no more knowledge of their 
contents than if they were printed in Arabic. 
Well, this man, so useful in his own sphere, is 
held by the existing libel law equally responsible 
four whatever may appear in one, or all, of these 
papers, as the writers, editors, and proprietors. 
In the present case, the prosecutor was an at- 
torney, who sued the newsman for selling a paper 
which he alleged contained a libel on his cha- 
racter. The learned Judge, in laying down the 
law, surely intended to deal it a finishing blow. 
Indeed, there is but one opinion among men of 
all parties as to its imperfection and inequality. 
He said, that as the law at present stood, any 
party, whether newsvender, coffee-house keeper, 
or any sort of publisher, was bound by law to 
know whether the publications he put forth to 
the world contained libels or not; and that, if 
he did not take care to ascertain this, he was 
equally liable with the author of the libel. This, 
of course, includes every tavern-keeper who buys 
a paper for the use of his tap-room or ordinary ; 
every library where newspapers are seen; and 
all the poor men and women who make a living 
by lending out a newspaper in their neighbour- 
hood. Such is the law. This is the case already 
tried and settled: the next we have to mention 
is only possible. It has been threatened,—but 
audacity can scarce go so far,—and we cite it 
merely to show what the existing libel law may 
enable a reckless man to do. 

The name of Richmond the Spy is as notorious 
in Scotland as that of Castles or Oliver in Eng- 
land. He was a noted reformer ; had been out- 
lawed for not appearing to stand his trial in a 
case of combination among the weavers in 1513, 
to obtain a rise of wages, and he was engaged 
by the agents of the Castlereagh Govern- 
VoL. L—wNO, U, 





mation of a conspiracy, said to exist among 


_ the Reformers. He corresponded with the Scot- 
shew the operation and powers of this pernicious | 


tish Crown Lawyers in similar capacities, and 
was in daily intercourse with them through- 
out the disgraceful State Trials; but, after all 
was over, and when, denounced and exposed as 
a traitorous spy, he was driven from Glasgow, 
Lord Sidmouth would not so waste the pubiic 
money as to satisfy, what his Lordship justly 
termed, his “‘ inflated demands.” To be rid of 
him, the Government repeatedly offered him a 
settlement at the Cape, with an outfit. By his 
own showing he must have cost this country pro- 
bably L.2000, or even more, for detection of a 
conspiracy which he himself treats as contempti- 
ble, and which, it is believed, never would have 
existed save for the efforts of spies ; “ got up,” 
he says, after he ‘peached “‘todelay reform,”’ Lord 
Sidmouth undoubtediy considered Richmond a 
spy, and nothing but an ordinary spy, at which 
Richmond appears to be very indignant ; and, 
moreover, his Lordship believed that he paid him 
enough for five or six weeks’ work, when he fin. 
ally compounded with him for what Richmond 
contemptuously calls a few hundreds, and which 
is believed to be L.800—no bad pay for a wea- 
ver for six weeks’ work. But we are not going 
into the private history of Richmond. We think 
Lord Sidmouth appreciated his character and 
value most correctly ; and had it not been for 
exposing his Glasgow correspondents and the 
Crown Lawyers in Scotland, we presume much 
less than a few hundreds, would have been 
deemed sufficient pay by Lord Sidmouth for the 
services of a man who thinks himself libelled by 
being called a weaver. 

But our object is to illustrate the law of libel. 
We therefore refer those who wish to cultivate 
farther acquaintance with Mr. Richmond to the 
“« Exposure of the Spy System,”® or to Tait’s 
Magazine for May and August, 1833. It is 
enough that, paid in full in 1821, Richmond, in 
1824, published a book describing the whole plans 
and machinations of the Scottish Tory Crown 
Lawyers ; and having first detected a conspiracy 
among his friends, the Reformers, which, he says, 
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* « Exposure of the Spy System, by a Ten-Pounder.” 
Glasgow: Muir, Gowans, and Co, 
F 
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never merited notice, he next proved traitor 
to his Tory employers, and made disclosures of 
facts and designs entertained by those State offi- 
cers, for which, if evidence were found one de- 
gree better than that of Richmond, they merited 
impeachment, But we are not yet come to the 
pint. 

This man, notorious in Scotland, who had first, 
the Reformers say, and will prove, endeavoured 
to entrap, that he might betray them, and who 
neat, traitor on both sidez, exposed his Tory 
employers, because Lord Sidmouth would not 
give him as much money as he wanted—this 
person, for above fifteen years in the mouth of 
the world, threatens an action for libel on his 
precious character! And whom is he to sue? 
Not the author of the Exposure or tur Spy 
System, the foundation of what he calls the libel ; 
not the reviewer of that, work in Tait’s Maga- 
zine for May last; not Mr Tait, the proprietor 
of that Magazine, nor any man in Scotland ; but 
Messrs, Simpkin and Marshall, as agents in 
London of Tait's Magazine, aa they are of hun- 
dreds of works, and of many periodicals, for the 
contents of all of which they are held legally re- 
sponsible by the existing law of libel! This is law 
indisputably ; but as Baron Bolland laid it down 
in the case of the newsman, any librarian, ciub- 
room keeper, or other person in Brighton, Bath, 
Bristol, or other town in England, who shall lend 
or sell that number of the Magazine in which 
Richmond is called a spy, is equally liable to be 
sued by Mr. Richmond ; because the truth is a 
libel on his character, and he can select and sue 
whom he pleases. These are peculiar beauties in 
the English law of libel. In Scotland this man 
threatened a prosecution for defamation against 
the spirited Editor of the Glasgow Chronicle, 
who denounced him; but that action was pru- 
dently dropt. We restrain ourselves from en- 
tering into the grounds for such an action. 


What we wish to illustrate is, the power which 
the law ef libel gives to any man, and to a man like 
Richmond, to bring his action in a distant country, 
far from the persons to whom his character and 
doings are notorious, as in this case, by pouncing 
upon the London agents of an Edinburgh work. 
The operation of this law gives him the power o. 
compelling the publishers, as defenders, to bring 
up from Scotland such men as Lord Meadowbank, 
Mr. Drummond, Admiral Fleming, Mr. Cockburn, 
the Solicitor-General, the Lord Advocate, Sir 
William Rae, Mr. Kirkman Finlay, Mr. Reddie, 








Mr. Hardie, Mr. Prentice, and a host of the old 
Glasgow reformers, at incalculable expense, to 
prove, what is notorious as the sun at noon 
day—that Richmond was a spy engaged and ex- 
travagantly paid. His own book shows how ten 
years afterwards he betrayed his Tory employers. 
In Scotland the witnesses are allon the spot. In 
London there is but Lord Sidmouth and some 
of the Under Secretaries, who could be placed 
in a witness. box, to prove that Richmond was 
held by the Government to be, what they over- 
paid him for being, to get rid of his importu- 
nity. 

Such is the practical operation of the libel 
law! such the power which a man like Rich- 
mond possesses over every coffee-house keeper, 
librarian, or bookseller in England, who ever 
sold or lent a copy of the Magazine in which the 
Eaposure of the Spy System is reviewed! That 
anything so monstrous, such an outrage to all 
justice and all common sense, can take place, 
is scarce credible ; but it has been threatened, 
and we have no donbt of Mr. Richmond's good 
will, Does the law, then, under which such 
flagrant injustice could be perpetrated, not de- 
mand instant revision? It is nothing that the 
pursuer would be nonsuited. Where is the de- 
fender, in such a case, to look for indemnifica- 
tion for his loss and trouble ? * 





LETTER FROM THE 


Paris, 15th February, 1834. 
Most Apwinapie Tait, —A cneap, popu- 
lar, classical, intellectual Miscellany, published 
monthly ; edited by men of enlightened and pro. 
gressive views, and tending to the cultivation of 
cosmopolitan principles,—has been one of the 


dreams of my youth, one of the wishes of | 
he other side of the manche, with all the distin. 


my manhood, and now the reality of my yet 
more matured years. We are not without some 
periodicals of this nature in France, though they 
are all too dear; and Tuit’s Magazine is cer- 
tainly at the “ ¢téte” of those which propose to 
supply the multitude with an intellectual, refined, 
and elevating diet. To aid you in your praise- 
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CELEBRATED O. P.Q. 


worthy labours is honestly one of my princi- 
pal motives for writing, for the first time in my 
life, in a Monthly Magazine. But I have like- 
wise another object in view, not less desirable, 
nor less exciting. It is that of approaching 
England to France—I mean English minds, and 
English tastes—of making you acquainted on 


guished spirits of the age in this country ; 
whether political, scientific, literary, or artial ; 
and thus of interesting the mass in Great Britain 
in the destinies and works of our poets, our 


_ statesmen, our painters, our sculptors, our poli- 


; 


ticians, our patriots, and our scientific and 





* That the secrets of the prison-house should be at length revealed, and a branch of that system, by which, in one 
of the worst periods of our recent history, the Tories contrived to baffle the ey demands of the people for reform 


should be exposed in its nakedness, we cannot bring ourselves to regret. T 


e springe-layers seen caught in their 


own trap, would rejoice thousands; and a national blessing of such incalculable value can scarce be too dearly 
purchased, by hardship to the individual proprietors of a magazine. An Exposure oF THE Toay Spry 
SYSTEM in an English Court of Justice is no speculative advantage. It would be an historical event,—and would, 
we have no doubt, ensure the lopping off for ever of the worst and most detestable arm of bad governments in free 
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EB. T. M. 
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THE DODOS; AN ORNITHOLOGICAL SKETCH. 


learned men: thereby destroying national preju- 
dices, removing national ignorance ; and forming, 
what is far more beneficial and durable thar all 
the alliances of the two governments—I mean a 
sincere and frank alliance between the two people. 

I should years ago have commenced my task, 
but that all the Magazines and Reviews in Eng- 
land were too aristocratical for my purpose. I 
cannot write aristocratically, but I am very 
happy to write popularly. Three shillings and six- 
pence, and even Half-a-crown, are sums not easily 
afforded every month by those for whose in- 
struction and happiness I desire to labour ; and 


as the circulation of a Magazine could not pos- | 


sibly be great, while the price was so high, I re- 


solved to wait for a shilling or a sixpenny pe- | 


riodical, which should be established on a per- 
manent basis, and be directed to the object of 
general improvement. 

At length, most admirable Tait! your Shilling 
Magazine has been announced,—its first number 
has appeared,—it has fully answered all my ex- 
pectations, and I come forward to volunteer my 
services, and offer my co-operation. 

At the commencement of a series of monthly 
articles, which will contain “ Skercues or Liv. 
ING CHARACTERS,” in this country, at the pre- 
sent day, I am bound, in my own justification, 
to assure you, that they will all be sketched 
from nature, from personal observation, and 
personal knowledge. My information will not 
be taken from books and hearsay ; but from the 
firesides, the studies, the ateliers, the Inbora- 
toires, and the private walks and private inter- 
vourse of those whose characters I shall attempt 
to delineate. On the statements my papers 
will contain, you may fully rely ; and though 
friendship will net be foreign to the undertak- 
ing, it will never influence my judgment, or in- 
duce me to praise that which is to be censured, 
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or hold that up to admiration which should be 
condemned and avoided. 

My “ Frencu National Picture Gallery,” will 
sometimes contain portraits of men who are not 
French, but Poles, Italians, Germans, and 80 on. 
Yet I shall preserve the title of my Essay as 
“ French,” since, were I to adopt the words “ Ge. 
neral,” “ Cosmopolitan,” “‘ European,” or “ Uni- 
versal,” more would be expected from me than 
I am prepared to accomplish ; and as all those 
whose characters I shall sketch are either French, 
or reside more or less habitually in France, I 
shall be excused for my “ French” predilections, 
and insist on retaining my “ French” title. 

My first sketch is of a “‘ Scutpror” *—‘“ THR” 
Sculptor par excellence of France. This is not 
accidental. A “ picture” gallery should begin 
with a painter orasculptor. I have chosen the 
latter as combining both, and have given Da- 
vin! My second sketch will be that of Vioror 
Hvco, the romancer, poet, and dramatist; and 
my third, of Anmanp Carret, the republican po. 
litician, and best political writer of the age. I 
will not tell you who will follow, but engage to 
supply you with a good collection of busts, all 
taken -by the artist from life. 

Who I am, what I am, and where in this vast 
capital I reside, will remain, if you please, three 
little secrets, which as you do not know, and ne- 
ver will, I am not afraid of your divulging. 

Success to the Shilling Magazine! and suc- 
cess to our mutual attempts to excite a kindly 
feeling of brotherhood and sympathy between 
the two nations, France and Great Britain! 

Believe me to be, 
Your sincere friend and fellow-labourer, 


O. P. Q. 








* This Sketch is so late in the month of reaching our 
northern capital, that we are forced, however unwill- 
ingly, to delay it till April, 





THE DODOS; AN ORNITHOLOGICAL SKETCH. 


Dare you with Heaven an impious war maintain, 


And drive the Harpics from their ancient reign P 


ISLE of perennial spring! The genial breeze 

Wafts Indian fragrance o’er thy sapphire seas. 

For thee fond Nature's lavish hands diffuse 

tler softest odours, and her loveliest hues. 

How smiles the sunbeam on thy hills of green! 

How sleeps the twilight in thy deep ravine ! 

How blows each flower of Eden on thy plain!— 

But, pause a while. —’Tis time we change the strain. 
There frowns a savage place, where cliffs o’erhang, 

Where flower ne'er blew, nor sweet bird ever sang ; 

Half-seen, half-heard, mephitic fountains flow, 

Lost in engulfing caves that yawn below, 

Far from that desert, with averted eyes, 

And limbs unnerved, the peasant trembling flies; 

For there, sole tenants of the dire domain, 

Reigns a foul brood—or once was known to reign.® 


© “ Didus ineptus of Linneus, named Dodo by the Portuguese ; 
Dronte and Oiscau de degout by the French. « birs ts catinet, 
and no stuffed men of accurate drawing enables us to describe 
or classify it. The mopgt disgusting accounts of tts rapactty and 





Ailthy habits are to be found in the early travetiers in the Mauritius, 


~Cyclopedia of Natural History, voi. 11. p. 1S. 





Daypg'’s Vigcit 


Through Nature's soul what wild vagary played. 
What dream of grandam dotage, when she made 
This shapeless compound of incongruous things, 
With ostrich beak, and penguin’s needless wings ? 
Vile race, of feathered bipeds most unclean, 
Gross and grotesque, unseemly and obscene ; 
Ill-patched mosaic of a thousand flaws, 
A goose’s plumes, a ravenous vulture’s claws! 
Along a shelving crag, in many a row, 
They perch, and sing their song of Do-do-do, 

Dodo their name. When urged by hunger's pain, 
They leave their fastness and invade the plain ; 
Nor force, nor art, their countless hordes can stem, 
Or stay their greed. Nought comes amiss to them. 
For them the anxious shepherd tends his fold ; 
For them the fertile valley waves in gold. 
Not the rich fig-trees ripening hopes escape; 
No, not the promise of the clustered grape. 
The spring's fair blossoms fade ; the warblers fall 
Dead from the trees; the honey turns to gall. 
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Arouse thee, peasant! fly the coming foe— 
For death is in that cry of Do-do-do. 

Such things were once. No more the sounds of fear 

Fall on the scared and superstitious ear; 

For now our latter days no more produce, 

On the deserted cliff, the vulture-goose. 

Sweet birds, the curious travellers now pursue, 
And search your vacant haunts in vain for you; 
For Nature, grown impatient to behold 

Her bungling work, repentant breaks the mould! 

Enough of Indian islands. Bend our view 

To England—England had her dodos too ; 

Yes, the Geese- Vultures, wafted from afar, 

Came down, like types of Seeva’s avatar. 

Jil-omened birds! By winds infected blown, 

They robbed our altars and usurped our throne— 

Clung with rude talons to our palace bowers— 

Reared their young nestlings in our minster towers— 
Grasped with brute force what fraud had failed to steal— 
Dragged Justice, hoodwinked, at their chariot wheel— 
To Moloch and to Mammon bent their knees— 

Defiied God's house with hireling debauchees— 

Through gore and carnage worked their murderous way— 
Yea, in our senate shrieked aloud for prey. 

Our fathers erred ; but did their sins demand 

Worse than Egyptian plagues to scourge the land, 

That you should come, accursing and accurst, 

Sons of the horseleech, with insatiate thirst ? 

“ Give, give,” you cry, till scarce one drop remains 

Of ebbing lifeblood in your country’s veins. 

Ill-omened birds! The voice of vengeance calls— 
Your dirt-cemented Babel prostrate falls. 

Murrains and plagues your leprous members seize, 
Your blackening blood one mass of dire disease. 
Loud are your wailings—long your screams of wo ; 
But no one heeds the cry of Do-do-do! 

They died,—all died. 
Rise from the festering grave, and wail o’nights; 
Haunt the lost strongholds of their ancient sway, 
Where Sarum mourns relentless schedule A ; 

Or where some useless church to ruin falls, 

Hoot their aad anthems through the crumbling walls; 
Blaspheming, yell their mockery of prayer, 

Their screech-owl litany of wild despair, 

For Charles the desperate, and his jesuit oath— 
Miguel and Carlos, mild Arcadians both,— 

For him, the spotless hero, meek and bland, 

Whose goodly presence cumbers still the land,— 

For the sweet soul of Berri’s bastard brat,— 


But still their Vampire sprites 





For Russia’s soft and guileless Autocrat,.— { 
For thee, thou exiled patriot of Algiers. — 
For the French Chouans, and the British Peers,— 


For Metternich, philanthropist serene,— | 
For Austria’s Kaisar, and Utopia’s Queen,— | 
For Blackwood’s gang—for Oxford's jovial Dons,— | 
For Mother Church, and Ikey Solomons,— 
For some new gag to stop the people’s breath,— 
For Famine, Pestilence, and sudden Death ! 
Three ghosts there are, who still distinction plead, 
And in their sunk condition strive to lead, 
Pass their slow hours, unmindful of their fall, 
In Theban discord and intestine brawl. 
First, is a beastly Dodo, old and grim, . 
And many a wondrous tale is told of him. 
Ere death and dotage made his efforts vain, 
He led the Dodo cohorts to the plain. 
Before his might the baffled foemen fled ; 
The dodos slew them and devoured the dead. 
In grateful memory of his martial fame, 
The Crook-bill Slaughter Dodo was his name. 
Next, a Ghost-Dodo, greedier than the rest— 
The Spinning Dodo with the fiery crest. 
Famed for low cunning, fraudful arts he tried, 
Failed in them all, and unsupported, died ; 
Yet his sad spectre for precedence pleads, 
Behowls his fall, and boasts his bootless deeds. 
The last, a Dodo, withered, weak, and wan, 
Skilled to betray, to wheedle, and trepan ; 
Great master of a thousand odious tricks, 
In thee, the goose and vulture nicely mix ! 
Well-trained tragedian! He could quaintly sigh, 
Squeeze out false tears, and, blubbering, seem to cry ; 
When, to his aid, his pitying victims came, 
Dash out their brains, and ravenous eat the same. 
The torn and mangled limbs he used to store 
In an Old Bag,—and hence the name he bore. 
Pluperfect fiends, farewell! Aside we lay 
The pen, and dash our trivial theme away. 
Perchance, when time’s Lethean stream shall glide, 
And fresh disgust to sullen hate subside ; 
Some English Tacitus with pride may tell, 
Vespasian reigued, when base Vitellius fell— 
May write with poet’s pen and patriot’s aim, 
The annals of his country’s crimson shame, 
Jn that dark age when fair Astrwa fled, 
When Slaughter raged, and hapless England bled. 





For us, their sires, our children’s tears may flow, j 
Whene’er they read the tale of Do-do.do. 








ECONOMY IN THE EXPENSES OF GOVERNMENT. 


Tue immediate cause of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s retirement from office, was his defeat by 
the persons forming the present administration, 
on a motion respecting the recommendations by 
the Finance Committee, of means to curtail the 
expenses of the Government. Coming into office 
expressly in consequence of having gained a vic- 
tory on the side of economy, and of having in- 


duced a majority, even of the boroughmongering | 
Vorliament, to sanction the views of the Finance | 


| 


| 
| 


(Committee, it was expected of the present ad- | 


toinistration, not merely that they were generally 
inclined to economy, but also that they would 


follow expressly those suggestions which they 
had so successfully defended. It was, moreover, 
conndently believed, that with a reformed House 
of Commons, no difficulties would be found in . 
carrying their frugal intentions into immediate : 
effect. Assuredly the conduct actually pursued : 
by the ministry on this subject is a matter re. 
quiring some explanation. We require some 
reason for the course pursued by the victorious 
Whigs during the last session ; for certainly, if, 
from this course unexplained, we are to judge 
respecting the future, our anticipations of relief 
need be of the most cheerless character. During 























the last session, the various suggestions of the 
Finance Committee were successively rejected 
by the very persons who had come into power in 
conseyuence of having supported them while in 
opposition; and a reformed Parliament sanc- 
tioned those very abuses, for the creation of 
which the unreformed Parliament had been deem- 
ed worthy of condemnation and extinction. The 
sinecures which the Whigs had so long denoun- 
ced were formally authorized by a large majority 
of the House, under the guidance of the Whigs. 
The enormous army and navy, against which 
they had so often and so loudly exclaimed, was 
in reality not only not diminished, but increas- 
ed ; and while some paltry pretences of minute 
savings were played off, a very serious increase 
was made of the burthens under which we la- 
bour, and a wasteful extravagance manifested, 
well worthy the worst days of irresponsible Par- 
liaments. 

But can this system continue? We think not. 
F.ven as at present constituted, the Government 
cannot hold on its course. The Times, the 
observant J'imes, has made this discovery, and 
begins to bawl out against Lord Althorp, and 
pretend to a vast deal of virtuous indignation, 


respecting that noble Lord’s dealing with the 
Civil List last year. This tone of The Times 


is a good indication respecting popular opinion ; 
and tells very significantly the wishes and feel- 
ings of the wealthier classes who now rule in the 
House of Commons. During the last Session, the 
Ministers, with a curious infelicity, contrived by 
their attempts at reduction, neither to do good 
by removing the really perricious imposts, nor to 
gain popularity by taking off those most obnoxi- 
Had they played their game with decent 
dexterity, they might have gained the good 
opinions of the middling classes—had they taken 
off the assessed taxes, they would have gained 
popularity—had they abolished the taxes on 
knowledge, they would really have deserved it. 


ous, 


EXPENSES OF GOVERNMENT. 
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cannot be diminished: either the debt must be 


paid, or the interest continued. The question 
respecting the mode of the payment of the debt 
is a separate consideration. We allow that it 
ought to be weighed and attempted ; but in the 
meantime, we utterly repudiate every scheme for 
cheating the public creditor. All the economy 
that is to be effected must be made in 

The second class of expenditure, viz. the Ex- 
penses of the Government, and in the mode of 
collecting the revenue. 

Stated in round numbers, the revenue at pre- 
sent is £50,000,000. The interest on the debt 
£25,000,000. So that the saving, in the shape 
of diminished expense, must be made in the 
£25,000,000 remaining. 

Allowing that the abolition of the assessed 
taxes and taxes on knowledge would amount to 
£3,000,000, let us inquire if there could be no 
means of making up this sum. 

First, let us consider the saving of expenses. 

Are the people of England aware that, during 
a time of profound peace, we are expending a 
sum beyond £12,000,000 upon our army and 
navy !* Can any man in his senses believe that 
this is needed? In this, be it remembered, is 
not charged the expense af such part of our 
army as is in India; so that all that portion of 
our territory must be entirely excluded from 
consideration, when speaking of this enormous 
sum. For what is this sum needed? We will 
answer: It is needed to keep up the Irish 
Church—it is needed to maintain bad government 
in our colonies, and to maintain bad government 
at home. Were we to abolish tithes in Ireland, 
to let the colonies govern themselves, and not 
oppress our people at home, we should want 
none of this force.t In the meantime, without 
pretending to hope that we shall for years be 
sufficiently reasonable to demand such extensive 


reforms, we must say that the establishment, 


Pursued by that destiny which eventually will | 


destroy them, they missed both these courses, and 
peddled at some petty changes which interested 
no class. Dividing and subdividing relief, none 
felt the benefit, and all were dissatisfied. This 
course they cannot pursue during the present See- 
Should they be so foolhardy as to attempt 
it, their fate is sealed—they will not be in office 
at the end of the vear. 

But it may be asked, what can be done? In 
what way can the deficiency be supplied, which 
will necessarily arise if these obnoxious taxes 
be abolished 7 

We will state the question as it really stands, 
and then answer this inquiry. 

Our expenditure is divided into two distinet 
classes—First, that which goes to the payment of 
the interest on the debt; secondly, that which 
goes to the maintenance of the Government. 

The first class of expenditure we acknowledge 


sion, 








even for its present purposes, is altogether over- 
grown. For example, what need have we of the 
expensive establishment of the Guards? Does 
any one believe that our King wants three regi. 
ments of foot, and three of horse to watch him, 
and see that he is safe from attack ? If he do 
want such aid, how does it happen that a few 
soldiers take care of him now in Brighton; that 
he drives about as he ought, as a simple private 
gentleman? ‘The truth is, the whole thing is 
for show, or for the quartering a certain number 
of younger sons of the aristocracy on the people. 
This show, we assert, we can well spare ; and the 
maintaining the younger sons we call a down- 
right robbery. We are plain men, and like to 
take a practical view of a subject. Now, there. 
fore, we suggest the following inquiry to every 
person called upon to pay assersed taxes, and 
sevenpence in place of threepence for his news. 
paper, half-a-crown for his almanack, and so 
on. “ Which would be most agreeable to me, 





L.4,658,134. Total, L.12,184.335. 


* The following are the estimates for the year 1833. Army, L.6,070,978. Ordnance, L.1455,223. Navy, 


* Fagland, Scotland, and Wales require only21,634 men to keep them quiet, while Ireland alone employs 23,074 


‘L hat is to say, eight millions require as many as sixteen. 


There must be something wrong where this is the case. 
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which, as a sensible man, ought I to prefer, la- { scription, if it would totter and fall, unless 
bouring from morning to night, living a life of | maintained by all these swords and bayonets. 
painful anxiety, lest at the end of the year I | Ay, it will be said, this is a very Republican 
find, after all my labour, I be in debt, and at | view of things. Really we are little solicitous 
the same time blessed with the luxury of know- | whether our notions be Republican or not. All 
ing that there are three fine regiments of foot, | we feel anxious about is, whether they be ration- 
and three of horse, all excellently armed, well | al. Now to us there appears nothing irrational 
fed, and quite ready to ride me and any of my | in believing that the respect paid voluntarily to 
neighbours into the mire, if we should be foolish a wise and beneficent ruler is the best support 
enough to get into their way ; or would I rather | which his dignity can receive ; in fact, that it is 
work less, enjoy life as it passes, exempt from | the only support it is capable of receiving. But 
earking care,’ and be deprived of the luxury | we have not yet done with the subject. Mr. 
of the soldiers?” Say what we will, this is the | Hume, last year, proposed to lessen the number 
real inquiry ; and we, in our turn, ask, if bene- of our forces by ten thousand men. Had this 
volence, and care, and consideration for our proposal been acceded to, the army expenditure 
loving subjects would not be much better mani- | would have been diminished nearly by L.300,000.* 
fested by a cutting down of all such expensive | That this might safely have been done cannot be 
trumpery and idle show, than by running riot, doubted. No pretence of a reason was adduced 
and living heartlessly on the hard earnings of for the maintaining of 89,000 soldiers, excepting 
the peasant, the mechanic, and the tradesman— | the fact that the army amounted to that number 
earnings wrung from them, spite of wretchedness | already. But let any one who wishes to satisfy 
and heart-rending distress? We shall have in himself look over the various places at which our 
answer loud exclamations of unfairness, imputa- | forces are distributed, and he will at once be 
tions of magnifying expenses, and confounding | convinced that 70,000, ay, 50,000, are far more 
various matters. There is, however, no unfair- | than we need.t 
ness in the case. In the first place the sum is If the army be redundant, who can doubt of 
not a small one. It is small indeed, when com- | the fact that the navy isso? For what, at this 
pared with our enormous total expenditure ; and | moment, are we expending above four millions 
this is just one of the greatest evils resulting | and a half on the navy? There is no war—there 
from the immensity of that sum. Every saving | is no chance of a war. We put it to the public, 
proposed seems so small, to deduct so minute an | and to their representatives, do they believe that 
amount from the whole mischief, that we become | the service now rendered by the navy could not 
careless of every means of economy. But the | be rendered for two millions? We ask if the 
old saying of “ many littles make a meikle,” Admiralty Office ought to cost L.104,070? We 
ought never to be out of our remembrance ; and, | desire to know why the following outrageously 
here be it remarked, we are endeavouring to | extravagant establishment is maintained during 
attain a saving of three millions. Now, the | a state of distress, or, in fact, during any time ¢ 
sum expended on our Guards is as follows :— 
Ist Regiment of Life Guards, £30,185 1 7 
‘ 





SALARIES OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS, 





2d Ditto ° ° ° 30,185 1 First Lord, . ; . L.4 500 
Royal Regiment of Horse Guards, 26,753 17 10 Five Lords, at L.1,000, ° 5,000 

£87,124 1 0 First Secretary, , . : 2,000 
Grenadier Regiment, ° 86.306 19 10 Second Do., - : ; 1.500 
Coldstream do. ° ° 53.884 7 O Surveyor of the Navy, ; 1,000 
Scots Fusileer do. 53.884 7 O Accountant-¢ seneral, ; ; 1,600 

. _| Storekeeper-General, =. 1/000 





£281.199 14 10 Comptroller of Victualling and Trans- 


Now, here is above a quarter of a million ports, - ‘ 1,000 
actually thrown away. Does anybody believe Physician to the Navy, . . 1,000 
; ene Chief Clerk, 1,150 


the American President costs sixpence in show of 
this sort?) Why should our King? To keep up Does any body fancy that no saving can be 
his dignity? His dignity must be of a poor de- | effected amongst departments thus paid? The 
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° The terms of Mr, Hume's motion were, “ to reduce the vote from 
L.3,168.216 14 1 To 
2,888,772 0 0 





279444 141 

“ To effect a reduction in the number of men and officers, which now stands at 89,000, to 70,329, being the average 
number maintained in the years 1822-23-24." On the 2Yth of Apnl, he moved to reduce the artillery from 7,000 to 
5,006, saving thereby 1..94,600. On the 25th of March, he moved to reduce the number of men in the navy from 
27,000 to 20,000. On the same day, alse, to save L.6,900, by cutting off seven sinecure offices. 

+ In Canada, the expenses of the staff alone are L.4.919, 17@ Lld. In Nova Scotia, L.2,701. Now we assert, 
from our own personel knowledge, that this money is utterly thrown away—not one farthing of it is necessary. 
Again, the garrisons of these two countries cost us, merely in garrison pay, to say nothing of the enormous sums 
thrown away on the forts themselves, for Canada, 11,463; ter Nova Scotia, L.1,615. The garrisons of Great Britain 
cost no less than 1..22,157. Were there really a reformed Parliament, not one farthing of this would be paid, A 
large portion is actually paid for nothing—and such service as is rendered is worth nothing, 
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business done in these various offices is complete- 
ly that of mere routine ; and persons in the city, 
in private counting-houses, by hundreds, do daily 
double, ay treble, the service performed by the 
Government employés, and receive about a quar- 
ter of the salary. When the people are told that 
taxes cannot be reduced, they should strictly in- 
quire into these things. 

Into the Ordnance, the Diplomatic Service, 
into the Civil List, the Sinecure List, we have 
not time now to inquire; but all offer a rich 
harvest for a really honest and courageous re- 
former. Certain we are, that not only could we 
easily cut off the three millions of which we have 
been speaking, but if the sum were made five 
millions, the saving could be well effected. 

Into the subject of saving to be made, by al- 
tering the mode of collecting the revenue, we 
have not space to enter. Let us beseech our 
readers to follow out the details of Sir H. Par- 
nell’s work, and they will soon be convinced that 
a wish only is wanting to effect great and benefi- 
cial changes in this matter. And we would seri- 
ously suggest to the consideration of Ministers 
one subject connected with this part of the ques- 
tion before us; and that is the timber trade. 
Many years since, the Westminster Review prov- 
ed tu demonstration, that the annual loss to this 
country arising from the pernicious impost on 
Baltic timber, and the privilege conferred on 
that of our colonies, was above a million. To the 
thirteenth number of that work we refer our 
readers for a very satisfactory explanation of the 
subject ; strenuously entreating the Ministry 








again to bring forward the matter, well assured 
that the present House of Commons would not 
refuse to abolish this pernicious impost, 

There is a report that many and serious re. 
ductions are really contemplated in the present 
Session; and that, among other branches to 
which the pruning knife is to be applied, is the 
army. We hope that these rumours may prove 
well-founded, and that a true spirit of reform 
may be introduced into all reductions. By that 
we mean, that the highly paid, and useless offi- 
cers, may be first reduced. All our reductions 
have hitherto commenced at the wrong end: 
the poor and comparatively industrious clerk 
is docked of his allowance, or sent about his 
business ; while the idle and useless, and enor- 
mously paid superior, whose salary would main- 
tain twenty clerks, is retained. This happens 
because the poor clerk is not connected with 
great people ; has no relations in either House ; 
while his superior is far more fortunate. Can 
we hope that the old plan will be departed from, 
and a really unsparing hand be applied to all 
useless and extravagant salaries? When we see 
this phenomenon we shall believe it, and will lift 
up our humble voices in praise of them who shall 
set the bright example. if the Ministers will 
really pursue this course, they need not fear to 
abolish the imposts of which we have spoken. 
They will, indeed, win for themselves golden 
opinions ; and, without much difficulty or sacri- 
fice, ensure the love of the money-hunting classes, 
who now really govern the land. 

J. A. R. 





SKETCHES OF LIFE AND MANNERS: FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM EATER. 


Continued from last Number. 


It was a most heavenly day in May of this 
year, (1800,) when I first beheld and first 
entered this mighty wilderness, as to me it was, 
the city—no! not the city, but the nation— 
of London. Often have I since then, at dis- 
tances of two and three hundred miles or more 
from this colossal emporium of men, wealth, arts, 
and intellectual power, felt the sublime expres- 
sion of her enormous magnitude in one simple 
form of ordinary occurrence, viz. in the vast 
droves of cattle, suppose upon the great north 
roads, all with their heads directed to London, 
and expounding the size of the attracting body, 
by the force of its attractive power, as mea- 
sured by the never-ending succession of the 





droves, and the remoteness from the capital of 
the lines upon which they were moving. A suc- 
tion so powerful, felt along radii so vast, and a 
consciousness at the same time, that upon other 
radii still more vast, both by land and by sea, 
the same suction is operating night and day, 
summer and winter, and hurrying for ever into 
one centre the infinite means needed for her in- 
finite purposes, and the endless tributes to the 
skill or to the luxury of her endless population, 
crowds the imagination with a pomp to which 
there is nothing corresponding upon this planet, 
either amongst the things that have been, or the 
things that are, except in ancient Rome.* We, 
upon this occasion, were in an open carriage ; 





* Ancient Rome :—V ast, however, as the London is of this day, 1 am persuaded that it is far below the Rome of 
the Cesars. It has long been a settled opinion amongst scholars, that the computations of Lipsius, on this point, 
were prodigiously overcharged ; and formerly I shared in that belie But a closer study of the question, and » labo- 


tious collation of the different data, (for any single record, independently considered, can bere establish nothing,) have 
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and, chiefly (as I imagine) to avoid the dust, we | rying to and fro of a coming battle, as of a coming 
approached London by rural lanes and roads | flight; agitation is the nearest English word. 
comparatively quiet and shady, collateral to the | This trepidation increases both audibly and vi. 
main ones, where any such could be found. In | sibly at every half mile, pretty much as one 
that mode of approach, we missed some features | may suppose the roar of Niagara and the vibra- 
of the sublimity belonging to any of the common | tion of the ground to grow upon the ear in the 
approaches upon a main road ; what I mean is, | last ten miles of approach, with the wind in 
the whirl and uproar, the tumult and the agi- | its favour, until at length it would absorb and 
tation, which continually thicken and thicken | extinguish all other sounds whatsoever. Finally, 
throughout the last eight or ten miles before you | for miles before you reach a suburb of London, 
reach the suburbs. Already at three stages’ dis- | such as Islington for instance, a last great sign 
tance upon some of the greatest roads, the dim | and augury of the immensity which belongs to the 
presentiment of some vast capital reaches you | coming metropolis, forces itself upon the dullest 
obscurely, and like a misgiving. This blind sym- | observer, in the growing sense of his own utter in- 
pathy with a mighty but unseen object in your | significance. Everywhere else in England, you 
neighbourhood, continues to increase, you know | yourself, horses, carriage, attendants (if youtravel 
not how. Arrived at the last station for chang- | with any) are regarded with attention, perhaps 
ing horses, Barnet suppose, on one of the north | even curiosity: at all events you are seen. But 
roads, or Hounslow on the western, you nolonger | after passing the final post-house on every 
think (as in all other places) of naming the | avenue to London, for the latter ten or twelve 
next stage ; nobody says, on pulling up, “ Horses | miles, you become aware that you are no longer 
on to London’—that would sound ludicrous; | noticed: nobody sees you ; nobody hears you ; 
one mighty idea broods over all minds, making | nobody regards you; you do not even regard 
it impossible to suppose any other destination. | yourself. In fact, how should you, at the mo- 
Launched upon this final stage, you soon beginto | ment of first ascertaining your own total unim- 
feel yourself entering the stream as it were of a | portance in the sum of things—a poor shivering 
Norwegian maelstrom ; and the stream at length | unit in the aggregate of human life? Now, for 
becomes a rush. What is meant by the Latin | the first time, whatever manner of man you were 
word trepidatio? Not anything peculiarly con- | or seemed to be at starting, squire or “ squi. 
nected with panic ; it belongs as much tothe hur- | reen,” lord or lordlinz, and however related to 
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eatisfied me that Lipsius was nearer the truth than his critics ; and that the Roman population of every class, slaves, 
aliens, people of the suburbs, included, lay between five and six millions: in which case the London of 1833, which 
counts more than a million and a half, but less than two millions, may be taken, xara rieres, a8 lying between 
one-fourth and one-third of Rome. ‘To discuss this question thoroughly, would require a separate memoir: mean- 
time I will make this remark :—That the ordinary computations of a million, or a million and a quarter, derived 
from the surviving accounts of the different “ regions,” with their circumstantial enumerations of the private 
houses and public edifices, are erroneous in two capital points: first, ard chiefly, because these accounts apply to 
Rome within the Pomirrium, and are, therefore, no more valid for the total, Rome of Trajan'’s time, stretching so 
many miles beyond it, than the bills of mortality for “ London within the walls,’ can serve at this day as a base for 
estimating the population of that total London which we mean and presume in our daily conversation. Second/y, Even 
for the Rome within these limits, the computations are not commensurate, by not allowing for the prodigious height of 
the houses in Rome, which much transcended that of modern cities. On this last point, I shall translate a single and 
very remarkable sentence from the Greek Rhetorician Aristides; it will be known to a few readers, but to many 
more it will be new and interesting; ** And, as oftentimes we see that a man who greatly excels others in bulk and 
strength, is not content with any display, however ostentatious, of his powers, short of that where he is exhibited 
surmounting himself with a pyramid of other men, one set standing upon the shoulders of another; so also this 
city, stretching her foundations over areas so vast, is yet not satisfied with those superficial dimensions; that con- 
tents her not; but upon one city rearing another of corresponding proportions, and upon that another, pile resting 
upon pile, houses overlaying houses, in aerial succession ; in that way, she achieves a character of architecture 
justifying, as it were, the very promise of her name; and with reference to that name, and its Grecian meaning, we 
may say, that here nothing meets our eyes in any direction, but mere Rome! Rome!" (Note this word 'Psus, on 
which the rhetorician plays, is the common Greek term for strength.) **And hence I derive the following conclu- 
sion: that, if any one, decomposing this series of strata, were disposed to unshell, as it were, this existing Rome, 
from its present crowded and towering co-acervations ; and thus degrading these aerial Romes, were to plant them on 





‘the ground, side by side, in orderly succession ; according, to all appearance, the whole vacant area of Italy would 


be filled with these dismantled storeys of Rome, and we shonld be presented with the spectacle of one continuous 
city, stretching its labyrinthine pomp to the shores of the Adriatic.’ ‘This is so far from being meant as a piece of 
rivtoric, that on the very contrary, the whole purpose is to substitute for a vague and rhetorical expression of the 
Roman grandeur, one of a more definite character, by presenting its dimensions in a new form, and supposing the 
city to be uncrested, as it were, the upper tiers to be what sailors call unshipped, and the dethroned storeys, (or flats 
as they are called in Scotland,) to be all drawn up in rank and file upon the ground; according to which assum p- 
tion, he says, that the city would stretch about seventy or seventy-five miles. 

The fact is, as Casaubon remarked, upon occasion of a ridiculous blunder in estimating the largesses of a Roman 
Emperor, the error on most questions of Roman policy or institutions, tenis not, as usual, in the direction of 
excess, but of defect. All things were colossal there; and the probable, as estimated upon our modern scale, is not 
unfrequently the impossible, as regarded Roman halits.  Lipsius certainly erred extravagantly at times, and wasa 
rash epeculator on many subjects; witness his book on the Noman amphitheatres; but not on the inagnitude of 
Rome, or the amount of its population. [ shall add upon this subject, that the whole political economy of the 
ancients, if we except Boeckh's accurate investigations, { Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener,) which, properly speak. 
ing, are mere political arithmetic or statistics, is a mine into which scarce a single shaft has yet been sunk. Yet I 
must also add, that everything will depend upon collation of facts, and the bringing of indirect notices into imme- 


diate juxtaposition, so as to throw light on each other. Direct and positive information there is little on these 
topics; and that little has been gleaned. 
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that city, hamlet, or solitary house, from which 
yesterday or to-day you slipt your cable,—be- 
yond disguise you find yourself but one wave in 
a total Atlantic, one plant (and a_parasitical 
plant besides, needing alien props,) in a forest of 
America. 

These are feelings which do not belong by 
preference to thoughtful people—far less to 
people merely sentimental. No man ever was 
left to himself for the first time in the streets, as 
yet unknown, of London, but he must have been 
saddened and mortified, perhaps terrified, by the 
sense of desertion and utter leneliness which be- 
long to his situation. No loneliness can be like 
that which weighs upon the heart in the centre 
of faces never-ending, without voice or utter- 
ance for him ; eyes innumerable, that have “* no 
speculation” in their orbs which ke can under- 
stand ; and hurrying figures of men and women 
weaving to and fro, with no apparent purposes 
intelligible te a stranger, seeming like a masque 
of maniacs, or a pageant of shadowy illusions. 
The great length of the streets, in many quarters 
of London, the continual opening of transient 
glimpses into other vistas equally far-stretching, 
going off at angles to the one which you are 
traversing, and the murky atmosphere which, 
settling upon the remoter end of every long 
avenue, wraps its termination in gloom and un- 
certainty—all these are circumstances aiding 
that sense of vastness and illimitable proportions 
which for ever brood over the aspect of London 
in its interior. Much of the feeling which be- 


longs to the outside of London, in its approaches | 


fer the last few miles, I had lost, in consequence 


of the stealthy route of bye-roads through which | 
| that is, my sense of proportions, memorably out- 


we crept into the suburbs. But for that reason, 
the more abrupt and startling had been the 


effect of emerging somewhere into the Edgeware | 
road, and soon afterwards into the very streets | 
(ment of our mightiest continent, and also the 


of London itseif ;—though what streets, or even 
what quarter of London, is now totally obliter- 
vated from my mind, having perhaps never been 
comprehended. All that I remember is, one 
monotonous awe and blind sense of mysterious 
grandeur and Babylonian confusion which seemed 
to pursue and to invest the whole equipage of 
human life, as we moved for nearly two hours, 


though streets ; sometimes brougut to anchor jor | 
| —a common practice with tourists, both in Swit- 


ten minutes or more, by what is technically 
called a “lock,” that is, a line of carriages of 
every description inextricably massed, and ob- 
structing each other, far as the eye could stretch ; 
and then, as if under an enchanter’s rod, the 
“lock” seemed to thaw, motion spread with the 
fluent race of light or sound, through the whole 
ice-bound mass, until the subtle influence 
reached us also; who were again absorbed into 
‘the great rush of flying carriages; or at times we 
turned off into some less tumultuous street, but 


of the same mile-long character; and, finally, | 


“drew up about noon, and alighted at some piace 
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For what had we come? Tosee London. And 
what were the limits within which we proposed 
to crowd that little feat? At five o’clock we were 
to dine at P. ,aseat of Lord W "s grand- 
father ; and, from the distance, it was necessary 
that we should leave London at half-past three ; 
so that a little more than three hours were all 
we had. Our charioteer, my friend’s tutor, was 
summoned away from us on business, until that 
hour ; and we were left, therefore, entirely to 
ourselves and to our own discretion in turning 
the time to the best account, for contriving (if 
such a thing were possible) to do something or 
other which, by any fiction of courtesy, or con- 
structively, so as to satisfy a lawyer, or in a sense 
sufficient to win a wager, might be taken and re- 
ceived for having “ seen London.” 

What could be done? We sat down, I remem- 
ber, ina mood of despondency, to consider. Not 
that there was any want of alluring and promising 
spectacles: on the contrary there were too many ; 
inopes nos copia fecit ; and the choice was dis- 
tracted. But which of them all could be thought 
general or representative enough to stand for 
the universe of London? We could not traverse 
the whole circumference of this mighty orb ; that 
was clear; and, therefore, the next best thing 
was to place ourselves as much as possible in 
some relation to the spectacles of London, which 
might answer to the centre. Yet how? That 
sounded well and metaphysical ; but what did it 
mean if acted upon? Apparently that we should 











stay at our inn: for in that way we seemed best 
to distribute our presence equally amongst all, 
viz. by going to none in particular. 

‘Three times in my life I have had my taste, 


raged. Once was, by a painting of Cape Horn, 
which seemed almost treasonably below its rank 


and office in the world,—as the terminal abut- 


hinge or point, as it were, of our yreatest cir- 


| cumnavigations,—of all, in fact, which can be 
| called our classical circumnavigations. 


To have 
‘doubled Cape Horn’’—at one time, what a sound 
it had !—Yet how ashamed we should be, if that 
Cape were ever to beseen from the moon! A par- 
ty of Englishmen, I have heard, went up Mount 
Ktna, during the night, to be ready for sunrise, 


zerland, Wales, Cumberland, &c.; but as all 

who take the trouble to reflect, not likely to 

repay the trouble ; and so thought, in the sequel, 
the Etna party. The sun, indeed, rose visibly, 
_and not more apparelled in clouds than was de- 
sirable: yet so disappointed were they with the 
whole effect, and so disgusted with the sun in 
particular, that they unanimously hissed him ; 
| though of course it was useless te cry “ off! off !” 
Here, however, the fault was in their own erro. 
_heous expectations, and not in the sun, who, 
| doubtless, did his best. For, generally, a sunrise 


— 


which is as little within my distinet remem- | and a sunset, ought to be seen from the valley 


brances as the route by which we reached it. 





= Hence it may be said, that nature regulates our position for such 
When, indeed, a mountain stands like Snowdon or like Great Gavel, in Cumberland, in the centre of @ mountain. 


| or horizontally,*—not, as the man of Kentuck 


without any imtermeddiing of ours. 
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expressed it, slantindicularly. But as to Cape 
Horn, that (by comparison with its position and 
its functions) seems really a disgrace to the 
planet ; for, consider, it is not only the “ spe- 
cular mount,” keeping watch and ward over a sort 
of trinity of oceans, and, by old tradition, the 
gate of entrance to the Pacific, but also it is the 
temple of the god Terminus, for all the Ame- 
ricas. So that, in relation to such dignities, it 
seemed to me, in the drawing, a make-shift, 
put up by a carpenter, until the true Cape Horn 
should be ready, or perhaps a drop scene from 
the Opera House. This was one case of dis- 
proportion: the others were,—the final and 
ceremonial valediction of Garrick, on retiring 
from his profession; and the Pall Mall inau- 
guration of George IV. on the day of his ac- 
cession * to the throne. The utter irrelation, 
in both cases, of the audience to the scene, (au- 
dience, 1 say, a8 say we must, for the sum of the 
spectators in the second instance, as well as of 
the auditors in the first,) threw upon each a ri- 
dicule not to be effacad, It is in any ease im- 
possible for an actor to say words of farewell to 
those for whom he really designa his farewell. 
He cannot bring his true object before himself. 
To whom is it that he would offer his last adieus ? 
We are told by one,—who, if he loved Garrick, 
certainly did not love Garrick’s profession, nor 
would even, through him, have paid it any un- 
due compliment, that the retirement of this 
great artist had “ eclipsed the gaiety of nations.” 
To nations then, to his own generation, it was 
that he owed his farewell: but of a generation, 
what organ is there which ean sue, or be sued, 





that can thank or be thanked? Neither by 
fiction, nor by delegation, can you bring their 
bodies into court. A _ king’s audience, on the 
other hand, might be had as an authorized repre- | 
sentative body. But, when we consider the com- 

position of a casual and chance auditory, whether 

in a street or a theatre ; secondly, the small size 

of a modern audience, even in Drury Lane, (3000 | 
at the most,) not by one-eightieth part the com- 
plement of the Circus Maximus ; most of all, when 
we considerthe want of symmetry, to any extended 
duration of time, in the acts of such an audience, 
which acts lie in the vanishing expressions of its 
vanishing emotions,—acts so essentially fugitive, 
even when organised into an art and a tactical | 
system of imbrices and bombi, (as they were at | 
Alexandria, and afterwards at the Neapolitan | 


theatres and those of Rome,) they could not, by 
any art, protect themselves from dying in the 
very moment of their birth ;—laying together all 
these considerations, we see the incongruity of 
any audience, so constituted, to any purpose less 
evanescent than their own tenure of existence. 
Just such in disproportion as these cases had 
severally been, was our present problem in rela. 
tion to our time or other means for accomplish. 
ing it. We were to see London, which, under 
what approximation were we to execute, unless 


(like the student in Hierocles,) by bringing off a - 


brick in our pockets ? 

In debating the matter we lost half an hour; 
but at length we reduced the question to a choice 
between Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral. I knownot that we could have chosen bet. 
ter. The rival edifices, as we understood from the 
waiter, were about equidistant from our own sta- 
tion; but being too remote from each othertoallow 
of our seeing both, “‘ we tossed up” to settle the 
question between the eller lady and the younger. 
“« Heads” came up, which stood for the Abbey. 
But, as neither of us was quite satisfied with 
this decision, we agreed to make another appeal 
to the wisdom of chance, second thoughts being 
best. This time the Cathedral turned up; and 
so it happened that with us, the having seen Lon- 
don, meant having seen St. Paul's. 

The first view of St. Paul’s, it may well be 
supposed, overwhelmed us with awe; and I did 
not at that time imagine that the sense of mag- 
nitude could be more deeply impressed. One 
thing, however, though apparently a trifle, and 
really a trifle if otherwise managed, interrupted 
our pleasure a good deal. The superb objects ot 
curiosity within the Cathedral were shown for 
separate fees. There were seven, I think ; and any 
one could be seen independently of the rest for a 
few pence. The whole amount was a trifle; but we 


_ were followed by a sort of persecution—“* Would 


we not see the bell ?”—* Would we not see the 
model ?”—** Surely we would not go away with. 
out visiting the Whispering Gallery?” which 
troubled the silence and sanctity of the place. 
and must teaze others as it then teazed us, wh 
wished to contemplate in quiet a great monument 
of the national grandeur, and which was at tha 

very time t beginning to take a station also in th 

land, as a depository for the dust of her heroes 
What struck us most in the whole interior of th 
pile was the view taken from the spot imme. 





ous region, itis not denied that, at some seasons when the early beams strike through great vistas in the hills, splen. 
did effects of light and shade are sometimes produced ; strange, however, rather than beautiful. But from an in- 
sulated mountain, or one upon the outer ring of the hilly tract, such as Skiddaw, in Cumberland, the first effect i 
to translate the landscape from a picture into a map ; and the final result, as a celebrated author once said, is the in- 
Jinity of littleness. 

* Accession was it, or his proclamation? The ase was this:—About the middle of the day, (whether in 
plain clothes, or wearing any official costume, I do not recollect,) the King came out into the portico of Carlton 
House, and addressing himself (addressing his gestures, | mean) to the assemblage of people in Pall Mall, he bowed 
repeatedly to the right and to the left, and then retired. I mean no disrespect to that prince in recalling those cir- 
cumstances: no doubt, he acted upon the suggestion of others, and perhaps also under a sincere emotion on wit- 
nessing the enthusiasm of those outside: but ¢haf could not cure the original absurdity of recognising as a repre- 
sentative audience, clothed with the national functions of recognising himself, a chance gathering in a single streez, 
between whom and the mob, from his own stables and kitchens, there was no essential difference. 


+ Already monuments had been voted by the House of Commons in this cathedral, and were nearly completed, 
I think, to two captaina, who had fallen at the Nile. ’ 
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diately under the dome, being, in fact, the very 


same which, five years afterwards, received the | 


remains of Lord Nelson. In one of the aisles 
going off from this centre, we saw the flags of 
France, Spain, and Holland, the whole trophies 
of the war, in short, expanding their massy dra- 
peries, slowly and heavily, in the upper gloom, 
as they were swept at intervals by currents of 
air. Boys do not sentimentalize, or much express 
their feelings; but they have feelings of a so- 
lemn nature, though easily giving way to trivial 
interruptions, no less than their seniors ; and we 
were provoked by the showman at our elbow, 
taking this moment for his vile iteration of 
«“ Twopence, Gentlemen, no more than twopence 
for each;” and so on until we left the place. The 
same complaint has been often made as to West- 
minster Abbey ; and the sting of the complaint 


has been thrown into a shape which I could | 


not, in justice, assent to without further in- 
quiry. Where the wrong lies, or where it com- 
mences, I know not. Certainly I nor any man 
has a right to expect that the poor men who 
attended us should give up their time for 
nothing, or even to be angry with them for a 
sort of persecution, on the degree of which pos- 
sibly might depend the comfort of their own fa- 
milies. Thoughts of famishing children at home 
leave little room for nice regards of delicacy 
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gratuitous, but free also frem the molestation ef 
showmen, with their imperfect knewledge and 


vulgar sentiment. Yet, after all, what is this 
system of restriction and annoyance, compared 
with that which operates on the use of the na. 
tional libraries ; or that again to the system of 
exclusion from some of these, where an absolute 
interdict lies upon any use at all of that which 
is confessedly national property.- Books and 
MSS., which were collected originally, and for. 
mally bequeathed te the public, under the gene- 
rous and noble purpose of giving to future gene. 
rations advantages which the collector had him. 
self not enjoyed, and liberating them from 
obstacles in the pursuit of knowledge, which 
experience had bitterly imprinted upon his own 
mind, are at this day locked up as absolutely 
against me, you, or anybody, as any collection 
confessedly private. Nay, far more so; for all 
private collectors of eminence, as the late Mr. 
Heber, for instance, have been distinguished for 
liberality in lending the rarest of their books to 
those who knew how to use them with effect. 
But in the cases I now contemplate, the whole 
funds for supporting the proper office’ attached 
to a library, librarians, sub-librarians, &ea which 
of themselves (and without the express verbal 
evidence of the founder's will) presume a public 
in the daily use of the books, else they are su- 
































perfluous, have been applied to the creation of 
lazy sinecures, in behalf of persons expressly 
charged with the care of shutting out the publie. 
Therefore, it is true, they are not sinecures: for 
that one care, vigilantly to keep out the public,* 
they do take upon themselves; and why? A 


abroad. The individuals therefore might or 
or might not be blameable. But in any case the 
system is palpably wrong. The nation is entitled 
to a free unmolested access to its own public 
monuments: not access merely, but to the use 
of them; not free only in the sense of being 
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* This place suggests the mention of another crying abuse connected with this subject. In the year 1811 or 1810, 
came under Parliamentary notice and revision the law of Copyright. In some excellent pamphlets drawn forth by the 
occasion, from Mr. Duppa, for instance, and several othera, the whole subject was well probed, and many aspects, little 
noticed by the public were exposed, of that extreme injustice attached to the law as it then stood. The several mono- 
polies connected with books were noticed a little ; and not a little notice was taken of the oppressive privilege with 
which certain public libraries were invested, of exacting, severally, a copy of each new book published. This down- 
right robbery was palliated by some members of the House in that day, under the notion of its being a sort of 
exchange, or quid pro quo in return for the relief obtained by the statute of Queen Anne—the first which recognised 
literary property. ‘ For,’’ argued they, “ previously to that statute, supposing your book pirated, at common law 
you could obtain redress only for each copy proved to have been sold by the pirate; and that might not be a thou. 
sandth part of the actual loss. Now, the statute of Queen Anne granting you a general redress, upon proof that a 
piracy had been committed, you, the party relieved, were bound to express your sense of this relief by a return made 
to the public; and the public is here represented by the great endowed libraries of the seven universities, the British 
Museum, &c. &c.”” But prima facie, this was that selling of justice which is expressly renounced in Magna Charta: 
and why were proprietors of copyright more than otter proprietors, to make an “ acknowledgment” for their 
rights? But, supposing that just, why, especially, to the given public bodies? Now, for my part, I think that this 
admits of an explanation : Nine-tenths of the authors in former days, lay amongst the class who had received a college 
education; and most of these, in their academic life, had benefited largely by old endowments. Giving up, therefore, 
a small tribute from their copyright, there was some colour of justice in supposing that they were making a slight 
acknowledgment for past benefits received, and exactly for those benefits which enabled them to appear with any 
advantage as authors. So, 1 am convinced, the “ servitude” first arose, and under this construction ; which, even 
for those days, was often a fiction, but now generally such. However, be the origin what it may, 
the ground, upon which the public mind in 1611 (that small part of it at least which the question attracted,) re- 
conciled itself to the abuse, was this. For a trivial wrong (but it was then shown that the wrong was not always 
trivial,) one great good is achieved, viz., that all over the king om, are dispersed eleven great depositories, in which all 
persons interested, may, at all times, be sure of finding one copy of every book published. That did seem a great ad- 
vantage and a balance politically, (if none morally.) to the injustice upon which it grew. But now mark the 
in which this balancing advantage is made available. 1. The eleven bodies are not equally careful to exact 
copies; that can only be done by retaining an agent in Loudon; and this agent is careless about books of slight 
money value. 2. Wereit otherwise, of what find avail would a perfect set of the year’s productions prove to a 
public not admitted freely to the eleven libraries? 3. But finally, if they were admitted, to what purpose, (as re- 
gards this particular advantage,) under the following custom, which, in some of these eleven libraries, bly in 
all,) was, I well know, established: annually the principal librarian weeded the annual crop of all books as 
displeased himself; upon which too questions arise. 1, Upon what principle? 2. With what result? I answer 
as to the first, in his /ustration (to borrow a Roman idea) he went upon no principle at all, but his own caprice, or 
what he called his own discretion ; and accordingly it is a fact known to many as well as myself, that a book, which 
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man loving books like myself might suppose that 
their motive was the ungenerous one of keeping 
the books to themselves. Far from it. In several 
instances they will as little use the books as suf- 
fer them to be used. And thus the whole plans 
and cares of the good (I will say, weighing his 
motives, of the pious) founder have terminated 
in locking up and sequestrating a large collec- 
tion of books, some being great rarities, in 
situations where they cannot be opened. Had he 
bequeathed them to the catacombs of Paris or of 
Naples, he could not have better provided for 
their virtual extinction. I ask, does no action 
at common law lie against the promoters of such 
enormous abuses? Oh, thou fervent reformer, 
whose tread he that puts his ear to the ground 
may hear at a distance coming onwards upon 
every road—if sometimes thou wilt work me and 
others suffering, from which I shall not shrink, 
work also for me a little good,—this way turn 
the great hurricanes and levanters of thy wrath 
—winnow me this chaff; and let us see at last 
the garners of pure wheat laid up in elder days 
for our use, and for two centuries closed against 
our use! 

London we left in haste, to keep an engage- 
ment of some standing at the Earl of H ’s, 
my friend’s grandfather. ‘This great admiral, 
who had filled so large a station in the public 
eye, being the earliest among the naval heroes 
of England in the first war of the Revolution, 
and the only one of nobdle birth, I should have 
been delighted to see ; St. Paul's, and its naval 
monuments to Captain Riou and Captain , 
together with its floating pageantries of con- 
quered flags, having awakened within me, ina 
form of peculiar solemnity, those patriotic re- 














membrances of past glories, which all boys feel so | 
much more vividly than men can do, in whom the | 


sensibility to such impressions is blunted. Lord 
H., however, I was not destined to see. Of late 
years, he had generally been absent on public 
duties; but, on this occasion, his absence was 
probably due to a reason which will make the 
reader smile: I believe, but am not perfectly 
certain, that he was dead: and I have no peer- 
age within my reach by which I could settle that 
point. The fact is, my knowledge of the family 
had been too slight and interrupted to have fixed 
in my memory any chronology of its history. 
And though I then knew the exact state of the 


facts, at present I have entirely forgotten every- | 
the third: and that fact stated nakedly, might 


thing beyond the mere act of his absence. A 


death, however, at any rate, there had been, 
and very recently, in the family, and under cir. 
cumstances peculiarly startling ; and the spirits 
of the whole house were painfully depressed by 
that event, at the time of our visit. One of the 
daughters, a younger sister of my friend’s mo- 
ther, had been engaged for some time to a Scot- 
tish nobleman, the Earl of M—ton, much es- 
teemed by the Royal Family. The day was at 
length fixed for the marriage ; and about a fort- 
night before that day arrived, some particular 
dress or ornament was brought to P ,» in 
which it was designed that the bride should ap- 
pear at the altar. The fashion as to this point 
has often varied ; but at that time the custom 
was for bridal parties to be in full dress. The 
lady, when the dress arrived, was, to all appear- 
ance, in good health ; but, by one of those unac- 
countable misgivings which are on record in 
many well-attested cases, (as that, for example, 
of Andrew Marvell’s father,) she said, after 
gazing for a minute or two at the beautiful 
dress, firmly and pointedly, “ That, then, is my 
wedding dress ; and it is expected I shall wear 
it on Thursday the 17th; but I shall not: I 
shall never wear it. On Thursday the 17th, I 
shall be dressed in a shroud!” All present 
were shocked at such a declaration, which the 
solemnity of the lady’s manner made it impossible 
to receive as a jest. The old Countess, her 
mother, even reproved her with some severity 





| for the words, as an expression of distrust in the 


goodness of God, The bride-elect made no an- 
swer, but sighed heavily. Within a fortnight 
all happened, to the letter, as she had predicted. 
She was taken suddenly ill: she died about three 
days before the marriage day ; and was finally 
dressed in her shroud, according to the natural 
course of the funeral arrangements, on her ex- 
pected marriage morning, 

Lord M—ton, the nobleman thus suddenly 
and remarkably bereaved of his bride, was the 
only gentleman who appeared at the dinner-table. 
He took a particular interest in literature ; and 


| it was, in fact, through his kindness that, for 


the first time in my life, I found myself some- 
what in the situation of a “ lion.” The occasion 
of Lord M.'s flattering notice was a particular 
copy of verses which had gained for me a public 
distinction; not, however, I must own, a very 
brilliant one; the prize awarded to me being 
not the first, nor even the second: it was simply 





some people (and certainly not the least meditative of this age) have pronounced the most original work of moaern 
times, was actually amongst the books thus degraded; it was one of those, as the phrase is, tossed “into the basket ;”’ 
and universally this fate is more likely to befal a work of or:ginal merit, which disturbs the pervious way ofthinking and 
feeling, than one of timid compliance with erdinary models Secondly with what result’ For the present, the degraded 
books, having been consigned to the basket, were forthwith consigned to a dampcellar. There, at any rate, they were in no 
condition to be consulted by the public, being piled up in close bales, and in a place not publicly accessible. But there can 
be no doubt that, sooner or later, their mouldering condition would be made an argument for selling them. Andsuch, 
when we trace the operation of this law to its final stage, such is the ultimate result of an infringement upon 
private rights, almost unexampled in any other part of our civil economy. That sole beneficial result, for the sake 
of which some legislators were willing to sanction a wrong, otherwise admitted to be indefensible, is so little pro- 
tccted and secured to the public, that it is first of all placed at the mercy of an agent in London, whose negligence 
or indifference may defeat the provision altogether ; (1 know a publisher of a splendid botanical work, who 
told me that by forbearing to attract notice to it within the statatable time, he saved his 11 copies,) and agatn placed 
at the mercy of a librarian who, (or any one of whose successors,) may, upon a motive of malice to the author or 
an impulse of false taste, after all proscribe any part of the books thus objectionably acquired. 
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have left it doubtful whether I were to be con- 
sidered in the light of one honoured or of one 
stigmatized. However, the judges in this case, 
with more honesty, or more self-distrust, at least, 
than belongs to most adjudications of the kind, 
had printed the first three of the successful 
essays. Consequently, it was left open to each 
of the less successful candidates to benefit by 
any difference of taste amongst their several 
friends ; and my friends, in particular, with the 
single exception of my mother, who always 
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thought her own children inferior to other | 
people's, (partly, I believe, on a religious prin- | 


ciple of repressing our vanity, and partly, also, 
in a spirit of unaffected modesty about every- 


thing connected with herself,) had generally as- | 


signed the palm to myself. Lord M. protested 
loudly that the case admitted of no doubt ; that 
gross injustice had been done me; and, as the 
ladies of the family were much influenced by his 
opinion, I thus came, not only to wear the laurel 
in their estimation, but also with the advanta- 
geous addition of having suffered some injustice, 
I was not only a victor, but a victor in misfor- 
tune, 
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lectual pride. In fact, though proud as a fiend 
of those intellectual gifts which I believed or 
which I knew myself to possess, I made even in 
those days so far a just estimate of my preten- 
sions as not to imagine my particular vocation to 
lie in poetry. Well indeed I knew, and I know 
that—had I chosen to enlist amongst the soi-di- 
sant poets of the.day,—amongst those I mean 
who, by mere force of talent and mimetic skill, 
contrive to sustain the part of poet in a scenical 
sense, and with a scenical effect—I also could 
have won such laurels as are won by such merit ; 
I also could have taken and sustained a place 
taliter qualiter amongst the poets of the time, 
Why not then? Because I knew that me, as 
them, would await the certain destiny in re- 
version, of resigning that place, in the next 
generation, to some other candidate having 


equal or greater skill in appropriating the vague 


sentiments, and old traditionary language of 
passion spread through books, and having the 
advantage of novelty, and of a closer adaptation 
to the prevailing taste of the day. Even at that 


early age I was keenly alive, if not so keenly as 


At this moment, looking back from a distance | 


vw! thirty and odd years upon those trifles, it may 
well be supposed that I do not attach importance 
enough to the subject of my fugitive honours, as to 
have any very decided opinion one way or the other 
upon my own proportion of merit. I do not even 
recollect the major part of the verses: that which 
I do recollect, inclines me to think that in the 
structure of the metre, and in the choice of the 
expressions, I had some advantage over my com- 
pelitors, though otherwise, perhaps, my verses 
were less finished ; Lord M. might, therefore, in 
a partial sense, have been just, as well as kind. 
But, little as that may seem likely, even then, 
and atthe moment of reaping some advantage from 
iy honours, which gave me a consideration with 
the family I was amongst, such as I could not else 
lave had ; most unaffectedly I doubted in my own 
wind whether I were really entitled to the praises 
which I received. My own verses had not at all 
satisfied myself; and though I felt elated by the 
notice they had gained me, and gratified by the 
generosity of the noble Scotchman in taking my 
part so warmly, 1 was so, much more ina spirit 
of sympathy with the kindness thus manifested 
in my behalf, and with the consequent kindness 
which it procured me from others, than from any 
incitement or support which it gave to my intel- 


ee 


at this moment, to the fact, that by far the 
larger proportion of what is received in every 
age for poetry, and for a season, usurps that con- 
secrated name, is not the spontaneous overflow 
of real unaffected passion, deep, and at the same 
time original, and also forced into public’ mani- 
festation of itself from the necessity which 
cleaves to all passion alike of seeking external 
sympathy: this it is not; but a counterfeit as. 
sumption of such passion, according to the more 
or less accurate judgment of the writer, for dis- 
tinguishing the key of passion suited to the par- 
ticular case, and an assumption of the language 
of passion, according to his more or less skill in 
separating the spurious from the native and 
legitimate diction of real excitement. Rarely, 
indeed, are the reputed poets of any age men 
who groan, like prophets, under the burthen of 
a message which they have to deliver, and must 
deliver, of a mission which they must discharge. 
Generally, nay, with much fewer exceptions, 
perhaps, than would be readily believed, they 
are merely simulators of the part they sustain ; 
speaking not out of the abundance of their 
own hearts, but by skill and artifice assuming 
or acting emotions at tecond-hand ; and the 
whole is a business of talent, (sometimes even of 
great talent,) but not of original power, of 


| genius,* or authentic inspiration. 
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* The words genius and talent are trequeatiy distinguished from each other by those who evidently misconsrue the 
trae distinction entirely, and sometimes so grossly as to use them by way of expressions for a mere difference in degree. 
Thus, “a man of great talent, absolutely a genius,” occurs in a very well-written tale at this moment before me; 
as if being a man of genius implied only a greater than ordinary degree of talent. 


Talent and 


tual power. But the kinds of power are not merely different, they are in polar opposition to ench ober. 


genius are in no one point allied to each other, except generically ; that both express modes of intellec- 


Talent is 


intellectual power of every kind, which acts and manifests itself by and through the will, and the active forces. 
Genius, as the verbal origin implies, is that much rarer species of intellectual power which is derived from the genial 
nature—from the spirit of suffering and enjoying—from the spirit of pleasure and pain, as organized wore or less 
perfectly ; and this is independent of the will It is a function of the passive nature. Talent is conversant with 
the adaptation of means to ends. But genius is conversant only with ends. Talent has no sort of connexion, not 
the most remote or shadowy, with the mora/ nature or temperament,—genius is steeped and saturated with this moral 
nature. Talent (to use an old distinction of the schoolmen of our elder English poets, Milton, for example, Pars 
dise Lost, B. V. 1. 488, and also a revived distinction of Immanuel Kant's,) is discursive: genius, Like the augclie 


understanding, is intuitive. 
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we returned to Eton. Her Ma- | banished the truly beautiful country-dances na- 
jesty about this time gave some splendid /f¢tes tive to England. Those whose taste and sensi- 
at Frogmore ; to one or two of which she had | bility were so defective as to substitute for the 
laid her commands upon a great officer of her ; beautiful in dancing the merely difficult, were 
household that we should be invited. The invi- | sure, in the end, to transfer the depravations of 
tation was, of course, on my friend’s account; | this art from the Opera House to the floors of pri- 
but her Majesty had condescended to direct that | vate ball-rooms. The tendencies even then were 
I, as his visiter, should be specially included. | in that direction; but as yet they had not attain- 
Lord W., young as he was, had become tolerably ed their final stage: and the English country- 
indifferent about such things; but to me such a dance* was still in estimation at the courts 
scene was a novelty; and, on that account, it | of princes. Now of all dances, this is the only 
was settled we should go. We did go: and I one, as a class, of which you can truly describe 
was not sorry to have made the sacrifice of a the motion to be continuous, that is, not inter- 
few hours, for the gratification of once, at least, rupted, or fitful, but unfolding its fine mazes 
witnessing the splendours of a royal party. But | with the equability of light, in its diffusion 
a sacrifice it certainly was: and, after the first | through free space. And wherever the music 
edge of expectation was taken off—after the | happens to be not ofa light, trivial character, but 
vague uncertainties of ignorance had given place | charged with the spirit of festal pleasure, and 
to absolute realities, and the eye had become a | the performers in the dance so far skilful as to 
little familiar with the splendours of the dresses, | betray naawkwardness verging on the ludicrous, 
&c., I began to suffer under the constraints in- | I believe that many people feel as I feel in such 
cident to a young person in such a situation. circumstances, viz., derive from the spectacle 
The music, in fact, was all that continued to the very grandest form of passionate sadness 
delight me ; and, but for that, I believe, [should | which can belong to any spectacle whatsoever. 
have had some difficulty in avoiding so monstrous | Sadness is not the exact word ; nor is there any 
an indecorum as yawning. The ball-room,atem- word in any language [because none in the finest 
porary erection, with something of the character | languages| which exactly expresses the state ; 
of a pavilion about it, wore an elegant and festal | since it is not a depressing, but a most elevating 
air ; the part allotted to the dancers being fenced | state to which I allude. And, certainly. people 
off by a gilded lattice-work, and ornamented | of the dullest minds can understand, that many 
beautifully from the upper part with drooping | states of pleasure, and in particular the highest, 
festoons of flowers. The dresses of the ladies are the most of all removed from merriment, or 
were, as usual on such occasions, conspicuously | from the ludicrous. The day on which a Roman 
rich: and in itself, of all the scenes which this | triumphed was the most gladsume day of his 
world offers, none is to me so profoundly inte- | existence ; it was the crown and consummation 
resting, none (I say deliberately) so affecting, | of his prosperity ; yet assuredly it was also to 
as the spectacle of men and women floating him the most solemn of his days. Festal music, 
through the mazes of a dance; under these con- of a rich and passionate character, is the most 
ditions, however, that the music shall be rich and | remote of any from vulgar hilarity. Its very 
festal, the execution of the dancers perfect, and | gladness and pomp is impregnated with sadness ; 
the dance itself of a character to admit of free, but sadness of a grand and aspiring order. Let, 
fluent, and continuous motion. But this last | for instance, (since without individual illustra- 
condition will be sought in vain in the disgust- | tions there is the greatest risk of being misun- 
ing quadrilles, Mc. which have for so many years | derstood,) any person of musical sensibility listen 








* This word, I am well aware, grew out of the French word contre-danse ; indicating the regular contraposition 
of male and female partners in the first arrangement of the dancers. The word country-dance was therefore ori- 
ginally a corruption ; but, having once arisen and taken root in the language, it is far better to retain it in its collo- 
quial form : better, | mean, on the general principle concerned in such cases. For it is, in fact, by such corruptions, 
by off sets upon an old stock, arising through ignorance or mispronunciation originally, that every language is fre- 
quently enriched ; and new modifications of thought, unfolding themselves in the progress of society, generate for 
themselves concurrently appropriate expressions. Many words in the Latin can be pointed out as having passed 
through this process. The English word property arose (according to a great authority) in this way out of propriety ; 
i. ¢. the Latin idea of proprictas, split off into a secondary sense, to which it had long tended ; whilst by a drawing 
back of accent from the second syllable to the first, and a melting of the two middle syllables into one, (forming 
proprety, finally euphonized into property,) this secondary sense, hitherto liable to an ambiguity from the too wide 
and generic meaning of propriety, thus gained a separate and specific word; and the original stock, on which the 
corruption had arisen, at the same time became disposable for a more specific limitation of its meaning than before. 
Without dwelling, however, on this particular illustration, what I am here taking occasion to insist on, is the gene- 
ral principle, that in every language it must not be allowed to weigh against the validity of a word once fairly na- 
turalized by use, that originally it crept in upon an abuse or a corruption. Prescription is as strong a ground of 
legitimation in a case of this nature as it is in law. And the old axiom is applicable—Fieri non debuit, factum valet. 
Were it otherwise, languages would be robbed of much of their wealth. And, universally, the class of purists, in 
matters of language, are liable to grievous suspicion, as almost constantly proceeding on half knowledge, and on in- 
sufficient principles. For example, if I have read one, I have read twenty letters, addreseed to newspapers, denoun- 
cing the name of a great quarter in London, Mary-de-bonc, as ludicrously ungrammatical. The writers had learned, 
or were learning French ; and they had thus become aware, that neither the article nor the adjective were right. True: 
but, for want of Black-letter French, they did not know that in our Chaucer's time both were right. Le was then 
the article feminine as well as masculine. 
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to the exquisite music composed by Beethoven, 
as an opening for Biirger’s Lenore, the running 
idea of which is the triumphal return of a cru- 
sading host, decorated with laurels and with 
palms, within the gates of their native city ; and 
then say whether the presiding feeling, in the 
midst of this tumultuous festivity, be not, by 
infinite degrees, transcendant tv anything so 
vulgar as mere hilarity. In fact, laughter itself 
is of an equivocal nature ;—as the organ of the 
ludicrous, laughter is allied to the trivial and 
the ignoble—as the organ of joy, it is allied to 
the passionate and the noble. From all which 
the reader may comprehend, if he should not 
happen experimentally to have felt, that a spec- 
tacle of young men and women, flowing through 
the mazes of an intricate dance under a full 
volume of music, taken with all the circumstan- 
tial adjuncts of such a scene in rich men’s halls ; 
the blaze of lights and jewels, the life, the mo- 
tion, the sea-like undulation of heads, the inter- 
weaving of the figures, the avaxuxAwois or self- 
revolving, both of the dance and the music, 
“never ending, still beginning,” and the con- 
tinual regeneration of order from a system of 
motions which seem for ever to approach the 
very brink of confusion ; that such a spectacle, 
with such circumstances, may happen to be capa- 
ble of exviting and sustaining the very grandest 
emotions of philosophic melancholy to which the 
human spirit is open. The reason is, in part, 
that such a scene presents a sort of masque of 
human life, with its whole equipage of pomps 
and glories, its luxury of sight and sound, its 
hours of golden youth, and the interminable re- 
volution of ages hurrying after ages, and one 
generation treading over the flying footsteps of 
another; whilst all the while the overruling 
music attempers the mind to the spectacle, the 
subject (as a German would say) to the object, 
the beholder to the vision. And, although this 
is known to be but one phasis of life—of life 
culminating and in ascent,—yet the other, and 
repulsive phasis is concealed upon the hidden or 
averted side of the golden arras, known but not 
felt: or is seen but dimly in the rear, crowd- 
ing into indistinct proportions. The effect of 
the music is, to place the mind in a state of 
elective attraction for everything in harmony 
with its own prevailing key. 

This pleasure, as always on similar occasions, 
1 had at present ; and if I have spent rather 
more words than could have been requisite in 
describing a very obvious state of emotion, 
it is not because, in itself, it is either vague or 
doubtful, but because it is difficult, without call- 
ing upon a reader for a little reflection, to con- 
vince him that there is not something paradoxi- 
cal in the assertion, that joy and festal pleasure, 
of the highest kind, are liable to a natural combi- 
nation with solemnity, or even melancholy the 
most profound. Yet to speak in the mere simpli- 
city of truth, so mysterious is human nature, and 
so little to be read by him who runs, that almost 
every weighty aspect of truth upon that theme 
will be found at first sight startling, or sumetimes 
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paradoxical. And so little need is there for court- 
ing paradox, that, on the contrary, he who is 
faithful to his own experiences will find all his 
efforts little enough to keep down the paradoxical 
air of what yet he knows to be the truth. No man 
needs to search for paradox in this world of ours, 
Let him simply confine himself to the truth, and 
he will find paradox growing everywhere under 
his hands as rank as weeds. For new truths of 
importance are rarely agreeable to any precon- 
ceived theories ; that is, cannot be explained by 
these theories ; which are insufficient, therefore, 
even where they are true. And universally, it 
must be borne in mind—that not that is paradox 
which, seeming to be true, is upon examination 
false, but that which, seeming to be false, may 
upon examination be found true.® 

The pleasure of which I have been speaking 
belongs to all such scenes; but on this particular 


| occasion there was also something more. To see 


— 





persons in “ the body,” of whom you have been 
reading in newspapers from the very earliest of 
your reading days,—those, who have hitherto 
been great ideas in your childish thoughts, to see 
and to hear moving and talking as actual exist- 
ences amongst other human beings,—had, for the 
first half hour or so, a singular and strange effect. 
But this naturally waned rapidly after it had 
once begun te wane. And when these first start- 
ling impressions of novelty had worn off, tt must 
be confessed that the peeuliar circumstances at- 
tuching to a royal ball, were net favourable to 
its joyousness or genial spirit of enjoyment. I 
am not going to repay her Majesty's condeseen- 
sion so ill, or so much to abuse the privileges of 
a guest, as to draw upon my recollections of what 
passed, for the materials of an ill-natured cri- 
tique. Everything was done, I dov)t not, which 
court etiquette permitted, to thaw those ungenial 
restraints which gave to the whole too much of 
a ceremonious and official character, and to each 
actor in the scene too much of the air belonging 
to one who is discharging a duty, and to the 
youngest even among the principal personages 
concerned, an apparent anxiety and jealousy of 
manner—jealousy, | mean, not of others, but a 
prudential jealousy of his own possible oversights 
or trespasses. In fact, a great personage bearing 
a state character cannot be regarded with the 
perfect freedom which belongs to social inter- 
course, nor ought to be. It is not rank alone 
which is here concerned: that, as being his own, 
he might lay aside for an hour or two; but he 
bears a representative character also. He has not 
his own rank only, but the rank of others to pro- 
tect: he embodies and impersonates the majesty 
of a great people ; and this character, were you 
ever so much encouraged to do so, you neither 
could nor ought to dismiss from your thoughts. 
Besides all which, it must be acknowledged, that 

* And therefore it was with strict propriety that Boyle, 
anxious to fix public attention upon some truths of hydro- 
statics, published them avowedly as paradores. y 
were truths, indeed; but in the first annunciation they 
wore the air of falsehood. They contradicted men's pree 


| conceptions and first impressions. 
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to gee brothers dancing with sisters, as too often 
occurred in those dances to which the Princesses 
were parties, disturbed the appropriate interest 
of the scene, being irreconcilable with the allu- 
sive meaning of dancing in general, and laid a 
weight upon its gaiety which no condescensions 
from the highest quarter could remove. rhis 
infelicitous arrangement forced the thoughts of 
all present upon the exalted rank of the parties 
which could dictate so unusual an assortment. 
And that rank again it presented to us under 
one of its least happy aspects; as insulating a 
blooming young woman amidst the choir of her 
coevals, and surrounding her with solitude amidst 
a vast crowd of the young, the brave, the beauti- 
ful, and the accomplished. 

Meantime, as respected my own humble pre- 
tensions, I had reason to be grateful: every kind- 
ness and attention were shown to me, My invi- 
tation I was sensible that I owed entirely to 
my noble friend. But, having been invited, 1 
felt assured from what passed, that it was meant 
and provided that I should not, by any possibi- 
lity, be suffered to think myself overlooked. 
Lord W.and I communicated our thoughts ocea- 
sionally by means of a language, which we, in 
those days, found useful enough at times, and 
called by the name of Ziph, The language and the 
name were both derived from Winchester. Dr. 
Mapleton, a physician in Bath, who had at- 
tended me in concert with Mr. Grant, during 
the illness of my nondescript malady of the head, 
happened to have had three sons at Winchester; 
ind his reason for removing them is worth men- 
tioning, as it illustrates the well-known system 
of fagging. One or more of them showed to the 
quick, medical eye of Dr. M. symptoms of de- 
clining health ; and, upon cross-questioning, he 
found that, being (as juniors) fags (such is the 
echnical appellation) to appointed seniors, they 

ere under the necessity of going out nightly 
to the town for the purpose of executing com- 
iissions ; but this was not easy, as all the regu- 
ir cutlets were closed at eight or nine o'clock. 
in such a dilemma, any route, that was merely 
racticable, at whatever risk, must be traversed 
iy the lovel fag: and it so happened that none 
fany kind remained open or accessible, except 
ne; and this one communication happened to 
ive escaped suspicion, simply because it lay 
hrough a succession of temples sacred to the 
‘oddess Cloacina, That of itself was not so 
traordinary a fact: the wonder lay in the 
umber— seventeen. Such were the actual 
mount of sacred edifices, which, through all 
heir mephitic morasses, these miserable vassals 
id to thread all Aut every night of the week. 
Jr. M. when he made this discovery, ceased to 
wonder at the medical symptoms; and as faggery 
was an abuse too venerable and sacred to be 
touched by profane hands, he lodged no idle 
complaints, but simply removed his sons to a 
chool where the Serbonian bogs of the subter- 
raneous goddess might not intersect the noctur- 
nal line of march so very often. One day, when 
vhe worthy Doctor was attempting to amuse me 
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with this anecdote, and asking me whether I 
thought Hannibal would have attempted his 
march over the Little St. Bernard, supposing that 
he and the elephant which he rode had been sum. 
moned to explore a route lying through seventeen 
similar nuisances—he went on to mention the one 
sole accomplishmeftt which his sons had imported 
from Winchester. This was the Ziph language, 
communicated at Winchester to any aspirant for 
a fixed fee of one-half guinea, but which the 
Doctor then communicated to me, as I now to the 
reader—gratis. I might perhaps have passed it 
over without notice, had I not since then ascer- 
tained that it is undoubtedly a bequest of elder 
times. Two centuries at least it must have ex- 
isted: perhaps it may be coeval with the Pyra- 
mids. For in the famous Essay on a Philosophi- 
cal Character, (1 forget whether that is the ex- 
act title,) a large folio written by the ingenious 
Dr. Wilkins, Bishop of Chester,* and published 
early in the reign of Charles II., a folio which I 
in youthful days not only read but studied, this 
language is recorded and accurately described 
amongst many other modes of cryptical commu- 
nication, oral and visual, spoken, written, or 
symbolic. And, as the bishop, (writing before 
1665,) does not speak of it as at all a recent in- 
vention, it may probably at that time have been 
regarded as an antique device, for conducting a 
conversation in secrecy amongst by-standers ; 
and this advantage it has, that it is applicable to 
all languages alike, nor can it possibly be pene- 
trated by one not initiated inthe mystery. The 
secret is this, repeat the vowel or diphthong of 
every syllable, prefixing to the vowel so repeated 
the letter G, Thus, for example :—Shall we go 
away in an hour? Three hours we have already 
staid. This in Ziph becomes: Shagall wege gogo 
agawagay igin agan hougour ? Threegee hougours 
wege hagave agalreageadygy stagaid, It must not 
be supposed that Ziph proceeds slowly. A very 
little practice gives the greatest fluency ; so that 
even now, though certainly I cannot have prac- 
tised it for thirty years, my power of speaking 
the Ziph remains unimpaired. I forget whe- 
ther, in the Bishop of Chester's account of this 
cryptical language, the consonant intercalated 
be G or not. Evidently any consonant will an- 
swer the purpose. F or L would be softer. 

In this learned tongue, it was that my friend 
and I communicated our feelings; and having 
staid nearly four hours, a time quite sufficient 
to express a proper sense of the honour, we de- 
parted; and, on emerging into the open high 
road, we threw up our hats and huzzaed, mean- 
ing no sort of disrespect, but from uncontrollable 
pleasure in recovered liberty. 

For a few minutes at this or at another of her 
Majesty's fétes, and twice on other occasions, 
before we finally quitted Eton, J again saw the 
King ; and always with renewed interest. He 





* This Dr. Wilkins was related by marriage to Crom- 
well, and is better known to the world perhaps by his 
Essay on the possibility of a passage, [or, as the famous 
author of the Pursuits of Literature said, by way of an 
Episcopal metaphor, the posmbility of a transiation,) to 
the moon. 























was kind to everybody—oondescending and 
affable in a degree which I am bound to remem- 
ber with personal gratitude: and one thing I 
had heard of him, which even then, and much 
more as I became capable of deeper reflection, 
won my respect. I have always reverenced a 
man of whom it ovuld be truly eaid, that he had 
once, and once only, been desperately in love ; 
in love, that is tu say, in a terrific excess, so as 
to dally, under suitable circumstances, with 
the thoughts of cutting his own throat, or even 
(as the case might be) the throat of her whom 
he loved above all this world. 
stood that I am not justifying such enormities ; 
but it is evident that people in general feel pretty 
much as I do, from the extfeme sympathy with 
which the public always pursue the fate of any 
criminal who has committed a murder of this 
class, even though tainted (as generally it is) 
with jealousy, which, in itself, is an ignoble pas- 
sion.* Great passions, passions moving ina great 
orbit, and transcending little regards, are always 
arguments of some latent nobility. There are, 
indeed, but few men and few women capable of 
great passions, or (properly speaking) of passions 
at al. Hartley, in his mechanism of the hu. 
man mind, propagates the sensations by means 
of vibrations, and by miniature vibrations, 
which, in a Roman form for such miniatures he 
terms vibrattuncles. Now of men and women 
generally, parodying that terminology, we ought 
to say—not that they are governed by passions, 
or are at all capable of passions, but of passi- 
uncles. And thence it is that few men go, or can 
go, beyond a little love-lilcing, as it is called ; and 
hence also, that, in a world where so little con- 
formity takes place between the ideal speculations 
of men and the gross realities of life, where mar- 
riages are governed in 80 vast @ proportion by 
convenience, prudence, self-interest,—anrthing, 
inshort, rather than deep sympathy between the 
parties, we yet hear of so few tragic catastro- 
phes on that account. The King, however, was 
certainly among the number of those who are 
susceptible of a deep passion, if everything be 
true that I have heard. All the world has heard 
that he was passionately devoted to the beauti- 
ful sister of the then Duke of Richmond. That 
was before his marriage: and I believe it is cer- 
tain, that he not only wished, but sincerely me- 
ditated to have married her. So much is matter 
of notoriety. But other circumstances of the 
case have been sometimes reported, which imply 
great distraction of mind, and a truly profound 
possession of his heart by that early passion: 
which, in a prince whose feelings are liable so 








* Accordingly, Mr. Coleridge has contended, and I 
think with truth, that the passion of Othello is not jea- 
lousy. So much I know by report, as the result of a lec. 
ture which he read at the Royal Institution. His ar. 
guments I did not hear. To me it is evident, that 
Othello's state of feeling was not that of a degrading, 
suspicious rivalship ; but the state of perfect misery, aris- 
ing out of this dilemma, the most affecting, poruape, to 
contemplate of any which can exist, viz. the dire neces- 
sity of loving without limit one whom the heart pro- 
nounces to be unworthy and irretrievably sunk. 
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It will be under- | 
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much to the dispersing and dissipating power of 
endless interruption from new objects and fresh 
claims on the attention, coupled also with the 
fact that he never, but in this one case, professed 
anything amounting to extravagant or frantic 
attachment, do seem to argue that the King was 
truly and passionately in love with Lady Sarah 
Lenox. He had a demon upon him, and, by 
some accounts, was under a real possession. If 
so, what a lively expression of the mixed condi- 
tion of human fortunes, and not Jess of another 
truth equally affecting, viz. the dread conflicts 
with the will—the mighty agitations which si- 
lently and in darkness are convulsing many & 
heart, where, to the external eye, all is tranquil, 
—that this King, at the very threshold of his 
public career, at the very moment when he was 
binding about his brows the golden circle of 
sovereignty,—when Europe watched him with 
interest, and the kings of the earth with envy, 
no one of the vulgar titles to happiness being 
wanting—youth, health, a throne the most splen- 
did on this planet, general popularity amongst 
a nation of freemen, and the hope which belongs 
to powers as yet almost untried,—that, even 
under these most flattering auspices, he should be 
called upon to make a sacrifice the most bitter 
of all to which human life is liable! “He made 
it: and he might have then said to his péople— 
“ For you, and to my public duties, 1 have made 
a sacrifice, which none of you would have made 
for me.” In years long ago, I have heard a 
woman of rank recurring to the circumstances 
of Lady Sarah’s first appearance at Court after 
the King’s marriage. It was either a presen- 
tation, or it occurred at a ball; and, if I recollect 
rightly, after that lady’s own marriage with Sir 
Charles Bunbury. Many eyes were upon both 
parties at that moment,—female eyes especially, 
—and the speaker did not disguise the excessive 
interest with which she herself observed them. 
The lady was not agitated, but the King was, He 
seemed anxious, trembled, changed 
colour, and at last shivered, as Lady 8. B. drew 
near. But, to quote the one single eloquent sen- 
timent, which I remember after a lapse of thirty 
years, in Monk Lewis's Romantic Talee—* Io 
this world all things pass away ; blessed be Hea- 
ven, and the bitter pangs by which sometimes it 
is pleased to recal] its wanderers, even our pas- 
sions pass away!” And thus it happened that 
this storm also was laid asleep and forgotten, to- 
gether with so many others of its kind, that have 
been, and that shall be again, so long as man is 
man, and woman woman. Meantime, in justifi- 
cation of a passion so profound, one would be 
glad to think highly of the lady who inspired 
it; and, therefore, I heartily hope that the in- 
sults offered to her memory in the scandalous 
memoirs of the Due de Lauzun, are mere calum. 
nies, and records rather of his presumptuous 
wishes, than of any actual successes. That 
hook, lam aware, is generally treated as a for. 
gery; but internal evidence, drawn from the 
tune and quality of the revelations there made, 
will not allow me to think it such. There is an 
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abandon and carelessness in parts which mark its 
sincerity. Its authenticity I cannot doubt. But 
that proves nothing for the truth of the particular 
stories which it contains.* 

Soon after this we left Eton for Ireland. Our 
first destination being Dublin, of course we went 
by Holyhead. The route at that time, except 
that it went round by Conway, was pretty much 
the same as at present. One stage after leaving 
Shrewsbury it entered North Wales; a stage 
farther brought us to the celebrated vale of 
Llangollen ; and on reaching the approach to this 
about sunset on a beautiful evening of June, I 
first found myself amongst mountains ; a feature 
in natural scenery for which, from my earliest 
days, I might almost say that I had hungered 
and thirsted. In no one expectation of my life 
have I been less disappointed than in this; and 
I may add, that no one enjoyment has less de- 
cayed or palled upon my continued experience. 
A mountainous region, with but few towns, and 
those of a simple pastoral character, and a slen- 
der population ; behold my conditions of a plea- 
sant permanent dwelling-place! The mountaius 








of Wales range at about the same elevation as | 
those of Northern England ; three thousand and | 
a few odd hundreds of feet being the extreme | 
limit which they reach. Generally speaking, their | 


forms are less picturesque individually, and they 


thren. I have since also been made sensible by 


no stream much beyond a brook. This is cer 
tainly a conspicuous defect in North Wales, con- 
sidered as a region of fine scenery. The few 
lakes I have since become acquainted with, as 
that near Bala, near Beddkelert, and beyond 
Machynleth, are not attractive either in their 
forms or in their accompaniments: the Bala lake 
being meagre and insipid: the others as it were 
unfinished, and unaccomplished with their furni- 
ture of wood. 

At the Head, (to call it by its common collo. 
quial name,) we were detained a few days in 
those unsteaming times by foul winds. Our 
time, however, thanks to the hospitality of a 
certain Captain Skinner on that station, did not 
hang heavy on our hands, though we were im- 
prisoned, as it were, on a dull rock ; for Holy- 
head itself is a little island of rock, and a de- 
pendency of Anglesea ; which, again, is a little 
dependency of North Wales. The packets on 
this station were lucrative commands ; and they 
were given (perhaps, are given?) to post-cap- 
tains in the navy. Captain S. was celebrated for 
his convivial talents, and did the honours of the 
place in a hospitable style, daily asking us to 
dine with him. 

This answered one purpose, at least, of espe- 
cial convenience to us all at that moment: it 


_ kept us from any necessity of meeting together 
are less happily grouped, than their English bre- | 


Mr. Wordsworth of one grievous defect in the | 


structure of the Welch valleys; too generally 
they take the bason shape. 
I was not aware at the time of first seeing Wales ; 
although the striking effect from the opposite 
form of the Cumberland and Westmoreland val. 
leys, which almost universally present a flat area 
at the base of the surrounding hills, level, to 
use Mr. Wordsworth’s expression, ‘ as the floor 
of a temple,” would, at any rate have arrested 
my eye, from itsimpressive beauty. No faults, how- 
ever, at that early age, struck me or disturbed 
my pleasure, except that after one whole day’s 
travelling, (for so long it cost us between Llan- 
gollen and’ Holyhead,) the want of water struck 
me upon review as very remarkable. From Con- 
way to Bangor we were in sight of the sea, but 


Of this, however, | 


fresh water we had seen hardly any ; no lake, | 


during the day, except under circumstances 
where we escaped the necessity of any familiar 
communication with each other. Why that 
should have become desirable, needs explanation : 
Upon the last day of our journey, Lord W "s 
tutor, who had accompanied us thus far on our 
road, suddenly took offence at something we had 
said, done, or omitted, and never spokeone syllable 
to either of us again. Being both of us amiably 
disposed, and incapable of having seriously medi- 
tated either word or deed likely to wound any 
person's feelings, we were much hurt at the time, 
and often retraced the little incidents upon the 
road, to discover, if possible, what it was that 
had been open to any misconstruction. But it 
remained to both of us a lasting mystery. This 
tutor was an Irishman; and, I believe, of con- 
siderable pretensions asa scholar ; but, being re- 
served and haughty, or else presuming in us a 
knowledge of our offence, which we really had 








* A book of scandalous and defamatory stories, especially when the writer has had the baseness to betray the con- 
fidence reposed in his honour by women, and to boast of fivours alleged to have been granted him, it is always fair 
to consider as ipso facto a tissue of falsehoods; and on the following argument, that these are exposures which, even 
if true, none but the basest of men would have made. Being, therefore, on the hypothesis most favourable to himself, 
the basest of men, the author is seltdenounced as vile enough to have forged the stories, and cannot com- 
plain if he should be roundly accused of doing that which he has taken pains to prove himself capable 
of doing. This way of arguing might be applied with fatal effect to the Duc de Lauzun’s Memoirs, supposing 
them written with a view to publication. But, by possibility, that was not the case. The Duc de L. terminated 
his profligate life, as is well known, on the scaffold, during the storms of the French Revolution ; and nothing in his 
whole career won him so much credit, as the way in which he closed it; for he went to his death with a romantic 
carelessness, and even gaiety of demeanour. His Memoirs were not published by himself; the publication was post- 
humous ; and by whom authorized, or for what purpose, is not exactly known. Probably the manuscript fe!l into 


tmercenary hands, and was published merely on a& spec ulation of pecuniary gain. From some passa ges, however, I 
cannot but infer that the writer did not mean to bring it before the public, but wrote it rather as a series of private 
memoranda, to aid his own recollection of circumstances and dates. The Duc de Lauzun’s account of his intrigue 
with Lady Sarah goes so far as to allege, that he rode down, in disguise, fram London to Sir Charles B.’s country- 
seat, agreeably to a previous assignation, and that he was admitted, by that lady's confidential attendant, through a 
back staircase, at a time when Sir Charles, (a sportsman, as all the world knows, but a man of the highest breeding,) 
was himself at home, aud occupied in the duties of hoepitality. 
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not, he gave us no opening for any explanation. 
To the last moment, however, he manifested a 
conscientious regard to the duties of his charge. 
He accompanied us in our boat, on a dark and 
gusty night, to the packet, which lay a little out 
at sea. He saw us on board; and then, stand- 
ing up for one moment, he said, “Is all right 
on deck?” “ Allright, Sir,” sang out the ship's 
steward. “ Have you, Lord W., got your boat- 
cloak with you?” “ Yes, Sir.” “ Then, pull 
away boatmen.” We listened for a time to the 
measured beat of his retreating oars, marvelling 
more and more at the atrocious nature of our 
crime, which could avail even to intercept his 
last adieus. I, for my part, never saw him 
again ; nor, as I have reason to think, Lord W. 
Neither did we ever unravel the mystery. As 
if to irritate our curiosity still more, Lord W. 
showed me a torn fragment of paper in his tutor's 
hand-writing, which, together with others, had 
been thrown (as he believed) purposely in his 
way. If he was right in that belief, it appeared 
that he had missed the particular fragment which 
was designed to raise the veil upon our guilt ; 
for the one he produced contained exactly these 
words:—‘* With respect to your Ladyship’s 
anxiety to know how far the acquaintance with 
Mr. X.Y.Z. is likely to be of service to your 
son, I think I may now venture to say that ’"—— 
There the sibylline fragment ended ; nor could 
we torture it into any further revelation. How- 
ever, when we reached Dublin, we sate down, and 
addressed an ingenuous account of our journey and 
our little mystery to my young friend’s mother in 
England. For to her, it was clear, that the tutor 
had confided his wrongs. Her Ladyship answered 
with kindness ; but did not throw any light on the 
problem which exercised at once our memories, 
our skill in conjectural interpretation, and our 
sincere regrets. I mention this trifle, simply be- 
cause, trifle as it is, it involved a mystery, and 
furnishes an occasion for glancing at that topic. 
Mysteries as deep, with results a little more 
important, have occasionally crossed me _ in 
life ; one, in particular, I recollect at this mo- 
ment, known pretty extensively to the neigh- 
bourhood in which it occurred. It was in the 
county of S——. A lady married, and married 
well, as was thought. About twelve months 
afterwards, she returned alone in a post-chaise 
to her father’s house ; paid and herself dismissed 
the postillion at the gate; entered the house ; 
ascended to the room in which she had passed 
her youth, and known in the family by her name ; 
took possession of it again; intimated by signs, 
and by one short letter at her first arrival, what 
she would require ; lived for nearly twenty years 
in this state of La Trappe seclusion and silence ; 
nor ever, to the hour of her death, explained 
what circumstances had dissolved the supposed 
happy connexion she had formed, or what had 
become of her husband. Her looks and gestures 
were of a nature to repress all questions in the 
spirit of mere curiosity ; and the spirit of affec- 
tion naturally respected a secret which was 
garded so severely. This might be supposed a 
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Spanish tale ; yet it happened in England, and in 
a pretty populous neighbourhood. The romances 
which occur in real life are too often connected 
with circumstances of deep and lasting pain to 
the feelings of some among the parties concerned ; 
on that account, more than for any other, they 
are often suppressed ; else, judging by the num- 
ber which have fallen within my own knowledge, 
I believe they are of more frequent occurrence, 
even in our modern unromantic mode of life, 
than is usually supposed. In particular, I believe 
that, among such romances, those cases form an 
unusual proportion in which young, innocent, 
and high-minded persons have made a sudden 
discovery of some great profligacy or deep un- 
worthiness in the person to whom they had sur- 
rendered theirentire affections. That shock, more 
than any other, is capable of blighting the whole 
after existence, and sometimes of at once over- 
throwing the balance either of life or of reason, 
Instances I know of both; and such afflictions 
are the less open to any alleviation that they are 
of a nature so delicate as to preclude all confi- 
dential communication of them to another, 

A sort of adventure occurred, and not of a 
kind pleasant to recall, even on this short voyage. 
The passage to Dublin from the Head is about 
sixty miles, I believe; yet, from baffling winds, 
it cost us upwards of thirty hours. “The next 
day, on going upon deck, we found that our only 
fellow-passenger of note was a woman of rank, 
celebrated for her beauty, and not undeservedly, 
for a lovely creature she was. The body of her 
travelling coach had been, as usual, unslung 
from the “ carriage,” (by which is technically 
meant the wheels and the perch,) and placed 
upon deck. This she used as a place of retreat 
from the sun during the day, and as a resting- 
place at night. For want of more interesting 
companions, she invited us, during the day, into 
her coach ; we taxed our abilities to do the agree- 
able, and made ourselves as entertaining as we 
could ; and, on our parts, we were greatly fasei. 
nated by the lady’s beauty. ‘The second night 
proved very sultry ; and Lord W. and myself, 
suffering from the oppression of the cabin, left 
our berths, and lay, wrapped up in cloaks, 
upon deck. Having talked for some hours, we 
were both on the point of falling asleep, when 
a stealthy tread near our heads awoke us, It was 
starlight ; and we traced between ourselves and 
the sky the outline of a man’s figure. Lying 
upon a mass of tarpaulins, we were ourselves un- 
distinguishable ; and the figure moved in the di- 
rection of the coach. Our first thought was to 
raise an alarm, scarcely doubting that the pur- 
pose of the man was to rob the unprotected lady 
of her watch or purse, But to our astonishment, 
and I can add, to our real pain, we saw the coach 
door silently swing open under a touch from 
within. All was as silent as adream ; the 
entered, the door closed, and we were left to in. 
terpret the case as we might. Strange it was 
that this lady could calculate upon absolute con- 
cealment in such circumstances. We recollected 
afterwards to have heard some indistinet rumour 
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buzzed about the packet on the day preceding, 
that a gentleman,—and some even spoke of him 
by name asa Colonel , for some unknown 
purpose, was concealed in the steerage of the 
packet. And other appearances indicated that 
the affair was not entirely a secret even amongst 
the lady’s servants. I recollected the story of 
Prince Cameralzaman (I believe it is) and his 
brother in the “ Arabian Nights.” But the im- 
pression there made was unfavourable to women 
generally ; whereas, with both of us, the story 
proclaimed only a moral already sufficiently 
known—that women of the highest and the lowest 
rank are alike thrown too much into situations 
of danger and temptation. I might mention 
some additional circumstances of aggravation in 
this lady's case ; but as they would tend to point 
out the real person to those acquainted with her 
history, I shall forbear. She has since made a 
noise in the worl, and has maintained, I believe, 
atolerably fair reputation, Soon after sunrise 
the next morning, a heavenly morning of June, 
we dropt cur auchor in the famous bay of Dub- 








lin. There was a dead calm: the sea was like a | 


lake ; and, as we were some miles from the 
Pigeon-House, a boat was manned to put us on 
shore. The lovely lady, unaware that we were 
parties to her guilty secret, went with us, ac- 
companied by her numerous attendants, and look- 
ing as beautiful, and hardly less innocent, than an 
angel. Long afterwards, Lord W. and I met her, 
hanging upon the arm of her husband, a manly 
and good-natured man, of polished manners, to 
whom she introduced us: for she voluntarily chal- 
lenged us as her fellow-voyagers, and, I suppose, 
had no suspicions which pointed in our direction, 
She even joined her husband in cordially pressing 
us to visit them at their magnificent chateau, 
Landing about three miles from Dublin, we 
were not long in reaching Sackville Street, where 
my friend’s father was anxiously awaiting his 
son, an only child. He received us both with a 
truly paternal kindness. From this time, for 
about the five months following, during which I 
resided with my noble friends in Ireland, I saw 
many of the scenes and most of the persons that 
were then particularly interesting in that country. 
( To be continued.) 


ABUSES OF THE POST-OFFICE. 


Tur following account shows the net produce 
of the Post-Office Revenue in the year 1832. It 
is tahen from the Annual Finance Accounts. 


List of Items. 
Unpaid letters outwards, and paid 
letters inwards, and ship letters, 
&e., charged on country post- 


- 


masters, ° ° 
Unpaid letters inwards, and paid - L.1,687,137 
letters outwards, vollected by 
the letter-carriers, &c., in Lon- 





don and Edinburgh, ; 
Bye and cross letters, , J 
Twopenny post letters at London 

and Edinburgh, ° 
Letters charged on the postmasters 

in the West Indies and British 

North America, ‘ 48,780 
Postage of letters received by the 

windowmen, &c., of the Foreign 

Office, 61,751 
Passage money and freights by the 


108,478 








| 
} 





This branch of taxation has its origin in go- 


_vernment taking upon itself the business of car- 


riers of the correspondence of the public; and 


| the object of the postage on letters should be 


confined to securing the repayment of the expense 
incurred in performing it. But government has 
not been satisfied to keep within this limit,—but 
has turned its trade into a source of revenue, for 
providing for the general services of the country. 

There is nothing in itself very objectionable 
in obtaining revenue in this way, provided the 
rates of carriage or postage are kept so moderate 


as not to impose an inconvenient restriction on 


correspondence. This is a most important point 
to be watched over ; for all public interests con. 
nected with the progress of industry and wealth, 
and with the progress of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion, are necessarily injured, to a serious extent, 
by whatever interrupts and fetters the corres. 
pondence, not only between the different districts 
of the United Kingdom, but between it and fo- 
reign countries. 

But if this general reason, foundedas it ison the 
right principle of epistolary communication, did 
not present itself to our observation, and point 
out the policy of very moderate rates of postage ; 
the object of obtaining the greatest possible 
amount of revenue by taxing letters, ought to lead 


to the same end ; for it is quite manifest that if 


Packets, , ; 42,172 | 
Miscellaneous receipts, ; 5,276 
L.1,953,594 
Net Revenue in Ireland, 221,693 
Total, L.2,175,287 





The calling of this revenue “the net revenue” 
is one of the many instances which may be pro- 
duced of the mystification of the public accounts; 
for the expense of collection is to be deducted 
from it. The actual amount paid into the Exche- 
quer in Is3v, for Great Britain, not being 
L.1,953,594, but L.1,323,000. 


| 


the charges are carried beyond a moderate limit, 
fewer letters will be written,—and every kind 
of contrivance will be had recourse to, (the num- 
ber of which is considerable,) in order to send 
letters by other ways than the Post-Office. 
Although it is impossible to deny that these 
principles are sound principles, and those which 
alone are proper for guiding the management of 
a department so peculiarly connected with the 
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publicconvenience and welfare as the Post-Office ; 
it will appear, from a few plain facts, that there 
is no branch of the public service in which the 
great interests of the country, with relation to 
the progress of industry, general improvement, 
and revenue, have been more injured by carrying 
taxation to an excessive amount. 

The facts which bear out this statement are, 
first, the rates of postage that are charged on 
letters, —and, secondly, the revenue derived from 
them now and at former periods, 

These rates are as follow :— 

Letters pay, if single, from any post-office in 

England to any place not exceeding 15 mea- 


sured miles from such office............... 4d. 
Above 15 not exceeding 20m................ 5d. 
Ty 66eseeneséeasee errr 6 
PP csecesevcceceee 50 7 
Mt cobseasenase Os MM, Git ee es cece oe s 
i ssevieekessieks St | sieeuhaeeennions 9 
DU cj cneoutese tes SE  wetbedecsdseous 10 
et Sa Se bat counacinkeda 11 
rere 12 
DD acsconnstaneeed Me stebkbeucinennns 13 


400, for every 100, or part thereof 1 

Letters between England and Ireland pay, over 
and above the common rates, a packet postage, 
viz. for every single letter 3d.; double, 4d. ; 
treble, 5d.; ounce weight, 9d. 

Packets of one ounce weight are charged as four 
single letters. If a single sheet exceed one 
ounce, it is charged according to its weight. 

Packets or covers, containing patterns or samples 
only, not exceeding one ounce, are charged 
double postage. 

The mere perusal of this table must show 
how exorbitant the charges are. The sum of 
4d. for carrying a sheet of paper any distance 
not exceeding fifteen miles, is quite preposter- 
and a scale, beginning with such a standard, 
cannot but be of the same character. 

The rates of foreign postage are still more ex- 
orbitant. Take, for instance, the charge of 14d. 
for every letter sent to France. This charge is 
the same as is imposed on a letter at home going 
400 miles, although the actual distance carried 
by the Post-Office may be only from Dover to 
Calais, or from the Dover Post-Office to the 
packet. 

The following are the rates of postage charged 
on foreign letters :—America and West Indies, 
2s. 2d.; Madeira, 2s. 7d.; Gibraltar, 2s. 10d. ; 
Malta, Majorca, Sicily, and the Mediterranean, 
3s. 2d.; South America, 3s. 6d.; Portugal, 2s. 6d.; 
France, 1s, 2d.; Holland, 1s. 4d.; Hamburgh, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Germany, Prussia, 
Russia, &c. 1s. 8d. ; Italy, by Germany, 1s. §d.,— 
by France, 1s. 11d; Spain, by France, 2s. 2d. 

With respect to the revenue of the Post-Office’ 
it will appear, on examining what it was several 
years ago with what it is now, that it has not in. 
creased in a proportion commensurate with the 
increase of the population, and the wealth of the 
country. It has, in point of fact, been stationary 
fora number of years ; while not only the neces. 
sity, but the means of incurring the expense of 
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postage must have everywhere been immensely 
increased. 

In 1819, the revenue paid into the Exchequer 
was L.1,473,000, and several previous years it 
had been of that amount; but in 1832, as has 
already been mentioned, the sum paid into the 
Exchequer was L.1,323,000. 

In order to put the Post-Office revenue on a 
proper footing, the present system of the home, 
colonial, and foreign rates of postage, should be 
altogether changed. The mail coach arrange- 
ments should be revised, and all the existing re- 
gulations respecting the colonial and foreign 
postage should be set aside. All that is known 
concerning these regulations would make it ap- 
pear, that they have been framed rather for the 
purpose of securing great emoluments to Post- 
Office secretaries and clerks, than upon any right 
consideration of the interests of the public. That 
this statement is not in any degree exaggerated, 
is manifest from the single circumstance of Go- 
vernment having given Sir Francis Freeling a 
compensation allowance of L.2965 a-year, as a 
preliminary step to introducing a recent altera- 
tion for removing some of the restrictions on 
the sending of newspapers to the colonies. 

As to the rates of postage at home, what ought 
to be done is to restore the old penny post for 
letters delivered in London; to make the*‘coun- 
try postage in the vicinity of London 2d. ; to 
charge 3d. for distances under twenty miles; to 
add Jd., Ist, For every additional ten miles up 
to 100 miles; @dly, For every additional fifteen 
miles up to 190 miles; 3dly, For every additional 
twenty miles up to 270 miles, No addition 
should be made for distances exceeding 270 
miles, when the postage would be 12d. ; because 
it is quite manifest that any greater charge 
must have the effect of diminishing correspond- 
ence. 

If this scale were adopted, there can be no 
doubt that the effects of it would be a large in- 
crease in the Post-Office revenue, and, at the 
same time, a great relief to the public in the ex- 
pense of postage of letters, 

If, instead of prohibiting the receiving and 
delivering of letters in London on Sunday, an 
additional postage of 25 per cent. were charged 
on letters received and delivered on that day, a 
great increase would be made to the Post-Office 
revenue, and a great accommodation afforded to 
the public. As the mail coaches arrive in Lon- 
don and leave it on Sunday, no additional ex. 
pense would be incurred, and no further inter- 
ference take place with the Sabbath, than em- 
ploying a few clerks and letter-carriers in 
London.* All letters which arrive in London on 
Sunday morning for country parts ought to be 
forwarded by the mails in the evening, without 
any additional charge. 

We cannot agree with our contributor, in this parti- 
cular. No letters should be delivered on Sunday. But 
the Scottish practice might be adopted at the London 
Post-Office with advantage. In Scotland, letters are re- 


ceived at the Post-Office, and despatched, as on other days; 
and, although the letters are not delivered, those who 
choose may obtain their letters, by calling at the Post-Offica 
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Again, if the Quarterly and Monthly Reviews 
and Magazines were permitted to be sent by 


post, the former at a charge of sixpence, and 
the latter at a charge of threepence, a large sum 
would be received, a great encouragement given 
to literature, and an increased revenue would be 
obtained from advertisements in these works. The 
Post-Office clerks of the roads are now allowed 
to send these works free of postage, if they are 
paid the charges which they are pleased to make 
for furnishing them to their customers. In 
France all periodicals, weekly journals of arts 
or trade, proof sheets of publications in the 
press, or of new music, are carried by the Post- 
Office, for less than one halfpenny a sheet. No 
Englishman can be made acquainted with these 
acts, without a sense of shame for the lead which 
France has taken in the reforming of Post- 
Office abuses, and pointing out to us the necessity 
of eradicating the old remnants of those regu- 
lations which disgrace our Post-Office system, 
by sacrificing the great advantages of promoting 
the extension of knowledge to the emolument 
of subordinate officers. 

With respect to our Colonial postage, what 
ought to be done is to change the management 
of it altogether. The plea for the present high 
rates of postage, is the heavy expense incurred 
in providing packets ; but all this expense would 
disappear, if the principle on which packets 
were provided were placed on a right footing. 
If a contract were made for each foreign 
station, by which the contractors should be 
allowed to carry merchandise, not exceeding a 
prescribed tonnage, as well as passengers, on con-. 
dition of their vessels being built and equipped 
in a proper manner, the profits which the con- 
tractors would be able to make would more than 
repay all the expenses incurred; and under 
such circumstances the postage cn letters to 
the Colonies shonld not exceed the common 
postage from London to the ports from which 
the letters were sent. In addition to this, 
all merchants’ ships should be allowed to 
carry letters free of Post-Office charge. The 
obvious policy which should be followed is to 
promote, by every possible means, the quickest, 
cheapest, and freest communication by letter 
with all our colonies. So long asthe Post-Office 
continues to clog this correspondence, it is a great 
impediment in the way of the general prosperity 
of the nation, The nature of our colonial corres- 
pondence is such, that almost every letter must 
be a source of new development of industry and 
trade, and the means of new acquisitions of na- 
tional wealth. 

As tu the regulations and charges of the Post- 
Office on the correspondence of this country with 
foreign countries, everything belonging to it 
is so bad, that no part of it should be left as it 
now is, 

The great extent of our foreign trade and the 
close connexion between it and the power and 
prosperity of the nation, should make a govern- 
ment that possessed the capacity of forming cor- 
rect notions of its duties, constantly ready to 





afford every facility to secure a regular, rapid, 
and cheap mode of communication between its 
subjects and the inhabitants of all other coun. 
tries. But our Government have looked quietly 
on; while the Post-Office, never, to all appear- 
ance, entertaining a single sound and liberal 
principle, has planned as it were all their regu- 
lations on the old notion of the Romans, of treat- 
ing all other people as barbarians, and with the 
view rather to check communication than to 
promote it. 

The rates of foreign postage are enormously 
high. The regulations for the despatch and ar- 
rival of foreign mails are by no means such as 
they ought to be, to secure either a regular or 
rapid correspondence: and the narrow-minded, 
suspicious, and, it may be said, vulgar practice 
of requiring the payment in advance of the post- 
age of letters for foreign countries, operates as 
a most inconvenient, and, in point of revenue, 
injurious restriction on foreign correspondence. 

From what has recently taken place concern- 
ing the correspondence with France, there seems 
to be little prospect of any remedy for these 
evils, but such a general expression of public in- 
dignation as shall place the management of the 
Post-Office under a new system. Proofs have been 
given to the public, by which it is impossible to 


doubt the sincere wish of the Government of 


France to do everything in a fair and liberal way, 
to remove, as far as lay in its power, all diffi- 
culties on the part of our Post-Office, that might 
be made to improving the communication between 
this country and France. The failure, therefore, 
which has taken place, in the attempt to effect 
this most important object, can only be set down 
to the want of the same disposition on the part 
of our own Post-Office. 

Of the several points proposed by the French 
Government, only one has been agreed to, viz. 
that of having a daily despatch of letters from 
London and Paris. The following proposals 
were rejected by our Office :— 

To allow the postage of the letters sent 
from England to France, and from France to 
England, to be paid when the letters were de- 
livered. 

2. To allow the né@wspapers of both countries 
to be sent free of postage. 

3. To reduce the present rates of postage. 

4. To provide, by a plan for registering money 
letters, against the great loss which is now sus- 
tained by sending bank-notes in letters to France. 

If these proposals had been accepted, the con- 
venience of the public, and the interests of trade, 
and of the revenue, would have been immensely 
benefited. In addition, also, to these advantages, 
the progress of knowledge and of general wealth, 
and the promoting of a better and more cordial 
feeling in England and France on all great na- 
tional questions, would have been materially 
assisted. What the Post-Office can say, it is 
impossible to conjecture, to relieve itself from 
the load of responsibility which it is under, when 
explanation shall be called for, as no doubt it 
will be, in Parliament. It is well known, that in 
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the current conversation which has taken place 
on the subject, these who have had sufficient 
means of learning all that has passed, say that no 
blame attaches to the Government of France, but 
that its attempt to improve the communication 
between the two countries, has failed by official 
dexterity in involving the question in mazes of 
detail, so as to protect, as far as possible, the 
vested interests of certain individuals who derive 
great emoluments from the existing state of 
things. 

This failure of the attempt of the French go- 
vernment to improve our Post-Office communi- 
cation goes far to justify a belief, which has 
long been entertained, that no public department 
stands more in need of change than the Post- 
Office. That this was the opinion of the Com- 
missioners of Revenue Inquiry, over which Lord 
Wallace presided, with so much advantage in 
many other cases, is evident from their reports 
on the Post-Office. Why these reports have 
been suffered to remain as it were on the shelf, 
can only be accounted for by the load of business 
which has occupied Parliament since they were 
made, 

The ordinary practice of appointing a Peer to 
the office of Postmaster-General, necessarily gives 
much more authority and importance to this Office 
than is consistent with the control which the 
Treasury ought to exercise over it, as a depend- 
ent branch of the revenue. But when the Peer 
who fills the office is a Cabinet Minister, nothing 
can be more ridiculous than to imagine that the 
Treasury can exercise any useful authority over 
the Post Office department. 

The circumstance also of the Postmaster-Ge- 
neral always going out of office with the party to 
which he belongs, is in itself quite inconsistent 
with what takes place in the Customs and Excise 
departments, and other branches of the revenue. 
This practice necessarily gives the next officer in 
rank, namely the Secretary, who always remains 
in office, a degree of influence and real dominion, 
which no subordinate officer in any department 
ought ever to possess. Lord Wallace and his col- 
leagues showed that this was their opinion, by 
saying, in their 18th Report, “ A discretion has 
been exercised by the officer next in rank to the 
Postmaster-General, not properly appertaining 
to his official station.” 

With the view of correcting what the Commis- 
sioners of Revenue Inquiry felt to be injurious to 
the public in this respect, they say, in their 19th 
Report, “ We propose that the constitution of the 
authorities to whom this general superintendence 
shall in future be committed, shall be different in 
principle from that which has hitherto existed ; 
namely, the substitution of one general board of 
management, the Board to have the entire prac- 
tical superintendence of the department in all 
its branches. Our opinion has derived much 
confirmation from the circumstance, that our 
views have been sanctioned by the recommenda- 
tions which have been recorded in several pre- 
ceding inquiries. The Commissioners of Revenue 
Inquiry of 1758 recommended this plan. The 
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Commissioners of Finance of 1797 recommend, in 
their 7th Report,a Board of Commissioners, upon 
the same plan on which the other revenue depart- 
ments are conducted. The Commissioners of 
Inquiry into Fees say, “ We recommend the 
office of Postmaster-General should be vested in 
Commissioners.” 

This mass of concurrent authority of the 
highest character, produced by Lord Wallace's 
Commission, for taking the Post-Office out of 
the management of a Peer of Parliament, or 
rather, in point of fact, out of the hands of the 
Secretary of the Post-Office, ought to remove 
every doubt, if any can exist, of the policy of 
such a measure. If further reasons were re- 
quired in support of it, they might be found in 
numberless instances, in which the conveniences 
of the public and its most important interests 
have been obstructed, by the systematic opposi- 
tion which has been given to all change and im- 
provement in established Post-Office regulations. 
It is true, the Post-Office may say, see how per- 
fect our mail-coach system is! but those who 
know accurately how it has been brought to the 
state in which it now is, can reply, that every 
improvement which has been made has been the 
result of long but successful exertions by indi- 
viduals and the public, against opposition uni- 
formly made by the Office to each proposed al- 
teration. 

In point of fact, the whole merit of the mail- 
coach system belongs to the original projector 
of it, Mr. Palmer. No change has been made in 
the build of the coaches, nor increase in the speed 
of travelling, till it was forced upon the Post- 
Office by improvements first introduced by pro- 
prietors of post-coaches ; and even now, a mail- 
coach is far behind a first-rate post-coach in 
completeness, in consequence of the latter being 
much easier for the passengers, and of lighter 
draught for the horses. 

Another circumstance connected with the Post- 
Office, which is particularly deserving of inves- 
tigation, is the great increase which has taken 
place of late in the expense of its management, 
and collection of its revenue. In 1819 the reve- 
nue received was L.1,721,000 for Great Britain, 
(see annual finance accounts ;) and after deduct 
ing the expense of collection and some other pay- 
ments, L.1,473,000 was paid into the Exchequer. 
In 1832 the revenue received was L.1,972,000, 
and only L.1,323.000 was paid into the Exche- 
quer. In the annual finance accounts, the sum 
of L.378,000 is set down for the charge of col- 
lection in 1819-—but the sum set down for the 
charge of collection in 1832 is L.557,000, being 
an increase of L.179,000, So that it would ap- 
pear that, while the charges of collection have 
been greatly diminished in the Customs, Excise, 
Stamps, and all other revenue departments, they 
have nearly doubled in the Post-Office. A large 
part of this additional expense has arisen from 
the misconduct of the Post-Office, in providing 
steam-packets. Before the change from sailing- 
packets, the packets were found by contract. 
The captain of each packet was the owner of it, 
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and paid all expenses of outfit and maintenance, | L.27,781 a-year,—all under the government of 
on condition of receiving the fares paid by pas- | the Assistant-Secretary. 

sengers, and a few hundred pounds a-year from Against the expenditure of L.900,000, (nearly 
the Post-Office. (See twenty-second report of | a million of money,) which has been incurred by 
the Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry, p. 5.) | the Post-Office on steam-packets, there is to be 
The Post-Office took advantage of the change | brought to accoufft the money received from 
to steam-vessels to throw aside the system of | passengers. This, it appears, by the returns 
contract. Lord Wallace’s Commission say, in | contained in the report of the Committee on the 
their twenty-second report, p. 6, “ The introduc- | Post-Office communication with Ireland, may be 
tion of the use of steam-vessels in the packet ser- | set down at L.400,000, so that the loss sustained 
vice was accompanied by the revival of the system | by the public, by the Post-Office not having fol- 
objected to by the Commissioners of Fees in 1788, | lowed the recommendation of several Commis- 
and by the Finance Committee in 1798, under | sions of Inquiry as to contracts, amounts to 
which the Crown became proprietors of the ves- | half a million: in addition to which, it is to be 
sels employed ; and the expense of building, re- | observed, that all the packets are now nearly 
pairing, and maintaining such vessels, with their | worn out, and must soon be replaced at an 
various establishments of officers, agents, and = expense which will not fall much short of 
equipage, has been imposed upon the public in | L.200,000., 

consequence.” Lord Wallace’s Commission strongly recom- 

It appears from the same report, that “ the | mend, that the packets at all the stations should 
expense, including outfit and maintenance, which | be suld, and that the service should be performed 
has ensued from the revival of this system, tothe | by contract ; and they conclude their report by 
5th of January, 1830, a period of nine years, (at | saying, ‘ There has been, in our judgment, both 
the stations of Holyhead, Liverpool, Milford, | an improvident outlay, and a defective system 
and Port Patrick,) may be stated to have ex- | of management and control, in this branch of the 
ceeded L.609,000." As the expense may be | service. The one appears to have been incurred, 
taken for the last four years at L.70,000 a-year ; | and the other to have been conducted, without a 
L.230,000 must be added to this sum, which | sufficient direct interference on the part of the 
makes the total expense no less than L.889,000 | Pustmaster-General.” 
to the present time. This expenditure, it ap- Notwithstanding it is now nearly four years 
pears by the twenty-second report, has been left | since this recommendation of the Commissioners 
almost entirely to the discretion and control ot | was published in their report, the Post-Office has 
the Assistant-Secretary. made no change. 

The Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry con- Three years additional loss have occurred ; a 
demn, in very severe terms, the conduct of the | circumstance which strongly illustrates the ex- 
Post -Office, in departing from the contract plan | pediency of adopting the other recommendation 
of carrying on the packet service; and no one, | of the Commissioners, of abolishing the ofhce of 
certainly, can read the arguments, or examine _ Postmaster-General. All the recommendations 
the facts on which their opinions are founded, of the same Commissioners relating to the Cus- 
without being fully convinced of the perfect | toms, Excise, Stamps, and Irish Post-Office, have 
correctness of the judgment they have pro- | been adopted with very great benefit to the 
nounced. public: but in the case of the Post-Office, the 

The Commissioners mention the various pro- | commanding authority, which has so long ruled 
posals which were made by private steam-boat | there, is to continue, it would appear, still to 
companies to the Post-Office, for providing govern in the same absolute way as it has here- 
proper vessels under contracts ; and show that | tofore, in defiance of Commissioners of Inquiry, 
these proposals ought to have been accepted. Committees of Parliament, and even of his im- 

The Commissioners strongly censure the pro- | mediate, though nominal, chief, the Postmaster. 
ceedings of the Post-Oilice, with respect to the | General. 
course pursued for building packets The! If we were to proceed in saying all that may 
Commissioners state that the establishment of , be said, to place in a correct point of view be- 
officers and workmen, at the stations already | fore the public the true character of this de- 
mentioned, consists of 427 persons, and costs | partment, we should greatly exceed the limits 
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* The following are extracts from the twenty-second Report of the Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry :—Thé 
delegation of the selection of persons for contractors, to a subordnate officer, objectionable. The tenders for contract® 
have not been produced by competition. Some of the contracts appear to have been entered upon unadvisedly. On 
the Holyhead station a difference in the total cost of two vessels, of similar tonnage and power, of not less than L.2,75 
—exoreding L.10 per ton. On the Liverpool station a difference of L.2,918 in the total cost of two vessels, of similar 
tonnage and power, or L.9 per ton. In these instances the excessive rates have been under contracts with the same 
builder, Mr. Graham of Harwich—by whom more than a third part of the vessels were built. The rates of the 
contract pricee with this gentleman have been, (iu corresponding cases as to tonnage,) with one exception, uniformly 
higher than those of any other private builder. In the case of one vessel, the Thetis, built by Mr. Graham, a very 
large sum of money was disbursed upon her about a twelvemonth after she was launched, in consequence of her 
having proved insufficient. The Dolphin and Thetis, on the Liverpool station, built by Mr. Graham, oost L.39,728. 
Two vessels on the same station, of similar tonnage and power, built by Messrs. Hemble and Harry, cost L.33,067 ; 
satya L.6,000 less than the payment for the vessels built by Mr. Graham.—See poges 71, 72, 73, 74, of the 22d 
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of an article of a magazine: and we therefore | 


conclude by expressing a hope, that the reports 
of Lord Wallace’s commission will be more exa- 
mined into by Ministers and Members of Parlia- 
ment than they yet have been; and that they 
will see, that the proper remedy for the com- 
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plaints which of late have risen, upon all sides, 
against the Post-Office, is the constitution of 
the superintendence of it, as Lord Wallace's 
report recommends, on a different principle from 
that which has hitherto existed, that is, by ap- 
pointing a Post-Office Board of Commissioners, 





MEN AND 


Mvcn is said about the inherently distinctive 
differences existing between men and women. I 
believe them to be few, and that they are neither 
mental nor moral ones. Till the respective dis- 
cipline under which male and female children 
are trained begins to operate, no dissimilarity is 
discernible. They laugh, and kick, and crow, 
and cry, with equal vivacity and vehemence, 
according to corstitution ; and it is not until a 
Habeas Corpus arrives for removing them from 
the wet-nurse that any peculiarity begins to 
appear. 

This, it will probably be observed, is, because, 
as a petulant poet said of women, 

“ Most babies have no character at all.” 
In either case, it were as wise to say that they 
have no existence at all. I think the formation 
of character, which is the aggregate of our im- 
pressions and habits, begins with perception, or 
what is termed in nursery language, “ taking 
notice.” This early character, like young bone, 
is easily distorted or destroyed; but in every 
stage of life the individual has its character ; 
which is uniform or varying, (till such time as 
character has attained its stature,) according 
as external circumstances act on the internal 
economy. With a lively kindly nurse, an infant 
will be more or less vivacious and affectionate, 
in proportion as its temperament is warm or 





otherwise. If this nurse be succeeded by one dis- | 


tinguished by dullness and insensibility, the effects 
on the child will soon be perceptible. 
consequences that such a transition will produce, 
I knew a case somewhat in point: the infant 
drooped and languished under the change, and, 
without any apparent bodily ailment, showed 
symptoms of indisposition. The medical man 
consulted declared the malady to be a morbid 
state of the spirits. 
ened and called forth the infant's sensibility, the 
second repelled it ; and had the child been origi- 


Of the | 


WOMEN. 


association, arising from proximity, sympathy, or 
necessity of some kind or other. Thus the 
growth of character is anything but voluntary ; 
and we are as much indebted to others for the 
fashion of our thoughts, and the turn of our 
feelings, as to the tailor for the cut of our 
clothes. “Of those I have known most inti- 
mately,” says the excellent and _ intelligent 
Elizabeth Hamilton, “ no two bore the slightest 
resemblance to each other in character and dis- 
position, Upon reflection, I find that I ean, in 
many instances, trace the mental peculiarities 
of individuals to circumstances over which they 
had no control ;—such as education, society, 
prosperity, adversity. Whatever state of mind 
these circumstances tend to produce, will, by 
the frequeut recurrence of them, become habhi- 
tual, and all new ideas will be rejected that do 
not accord or correspond with it. Hence the 
great variety of opinion among persons of equal 
intellect.” 

Voluntary character it is as impossible for man 
to possess, as for him to enjoy perfect freedom ; 
the very first infringement upon which, as has 
been wittily observed, is “being born at all ;” 
a circumstance imposed on him without his con- 
sent given either by himself or his representa. 
tives. The same author continues,—that after 
this said infringement of his liberty, “ he is 
bound hand and foot, and fed upon bread and 
water for a long period. No sooner is he un- 
bound, than he makes so bad a use of his liberty, 
that it becomes necessary to place him in a state 


of the severest discipline ; first, under a nurse, 
| and then under aschoolmaster, both equal tyrants 


in their several departments, by whom he is 
again confined without law, condemned without 


jury, and flogged without mercy.” 


The first nurse had quick- | 


nally under her care, and so continued, the finer | 


properties of its nature would, no doubt, have 
been stunted, perhaps perverted or destroyed. 
I know a family in which, from some cause or 
other, a continual change of servants is occurring. 
The children have free intercourse with the ser- 
vants. In these children I perceive the parental 
character predominant, because the parents are 
always present, their influence always operating ; 
but there is a strange admixture of traits, which 
is derived from the different domestics with whom 
these children have, at various periods, held 
communion. Two great influences are in ‘per- 
petual action upon us,—general government, 
domestic, scholastic, and hational ; and personal 
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As the disuse of swaddling-clothes, (though the 
demon of tight-lacing is still in existence,) has 
decreased the amount of personal deformity, sothe 
disuse of the rod, (notwithstanding that theschool 
stigma fagging, and military and naval punish- 
ment arestill supported, ) has diminished the num. 
ber of minds that alternately adopt the principle 
of the tyrant and the slave, that is, pander to the 
power above them, and “ crush the wretch be. 
neath.” Arbitrary authority, and blind obedience, 
(the antithesis of each other,) are yet common ; 
but the baleful practice of personal punishment 
in education is essentially exploded. So far hu. 
manity is ameliorated :—one of the fangs of the 
fiend of torture is drawn. 

Female faculties are allowed to be more early 
and rapidly developed than male intellect ; and 
female feelings are supposed to be more tender 
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and acute than those of the other sex. But then 
eomes the indemnifying clause in favour of the 
latter; and a peculiar firmness apd profundity 
of mind, and stability of principle and opinion, 
are awarded to man. All this is assertion. 
Where are the facts? “Oh!” I hear a thou- 
sand voices exclaim, “ They are well known.” 
I ask how ? Again the thousand exclaim— 
« Everybody knowsthem.” This indefinite per- 
sonage knows these things as he knows a great 
many other things—that is not all—but he be- 
lieves them. 

Any assertion boldly made will gain sup- 
porters ; because for one who pauses to examine 
whether it be worthy to receive assent, there are 
a thousand, who, to save themselves trouble, will 
subscribe to it without the least inquiry. The 
first thousand do the business: so many votes 
are received as 80 many vouchers ; thus thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands more, who neither 
hear, see, nor understand any thing about the 
matter, but who only believe, add their names. 

Before the popular faith on the point in ques- 
tion be received as an irrefragable truth, I de- 
mand the same patient observation and accu- 
mulation of facts regarding the human species, 
that has enabled us to understand the nature of 
the lower species of animals. Has this ever been 
done? Never. Because those placed in the best 
position for making such inquiry, and keeping 
such record, (mothers and nurses,) are precisely 
those, with few exceptions, least qualified for 
the work, and most unconscious of its value. 
When I contemplate the unwearied watchings, 
the minute observation, the persevering labour 
of the entomologist, and compare them with the 
desultory, disjointed, often uninterested, regard 
that has been bestowed on human kind, I know 
not whether I am most inclined to smile or sigh 
at the phenomonon thus presented to my mind ; 
for what, after all, can the most perfect know- 
ledge of moths afford, commensurate with the 
least knowledye of man ? 

Oh that a new view, equally true and univer- 
sal, might induce a greater attention to the edu- 
cation of the rising race of women, that the next 
generation may have mothers qualified and in- 
clined to aid in a work, for which so few of the 
present day seem disposed, even though acute 
minds, and kind feelings, eminently fit them for 
it! Oh that the next generation of men may have 
wives, willing to unite with them in endeavours 
to improve the world, and increase the amount 
of universal happiness! There can be no greater 
security for the advancement of either than that 
the love which is the cement of society, should 
be supported and preserved by INTELLECTUAL 
sympatuy, This sympathy, which has formed 
and fixed the purest, the most delightful friend- 
ships, is too rarely found in a union yet more 
sacred, yet more tender. The deficiency, on the 
part of woman, arises from no incapacity but 
such as education creates or might obviate. Lady 
Wortley Montague has somewhere said, that if 
there could be a commonwealth of horses, it 
would be an established axiom among them that 





a mare could not pace. Upon much the same 
ground rests the prejudice that women cannot 
think. But be it established that female intel- 
lect is too quick, and therefore liable to be su- 
perficial ; that it is disposed to skim the surface 
rather than to penetrate the depths of things ; 
then so much the more essential is it that an at- 
tention so volatile should not be devoted to utter 
dissipation, by being confined to frivolous and 
glittering acquirements ; the measures taken to 
give strength and consistency to the powers of 
the masculine mind, should be considered yet 
more necessary to the formation of that of wo- 
man. Be it established that female sensibility 
is peculiarly acute; so much the more occasion 
is there that it should be associated with a mind 
rendered capable of true discrimination and 
judgment regarding persons and circumstances, 
and of discretion in the direction and indulgence 
of these abundant affections. If a mother be too 
fond, she will not form the plastic minds of her 
children, but rather, like the sun acting on wax, 
destroy them. As a wife, as a friend, such a quality 
is scarcely less fatal ; since it makes her any but 
a companion calculated to wake or keep awake 
the energy of high endeavour, or to discounten- 
ance or daunt unworthy views. 

But it is the craft of blind guides, not the 
creative hand of a benign deity, that has made 
these distinctions. Fortunately for man, the fe- 
male mind, like his own, is capable of the highest 
elevation ; fortunately for woman, the heart of 
man, like her own, is susceptible of the tender- 
est feelings. The sexes have only to join hand 
in hand, each seeking to remedy in the other the 
deficiencies that exisit in both, only in conse- 
quence of false views and erroneous practice. I dis- 
claim for my sex the presumed superiority of the 
heart, as I deny the imputed inferiority of the head. 
I suppose the award was made in the one case as 
a sort of compensation for the felony committed 
in the other; much upon the plan of those priests 
who promise their devotees heavenly wealth, pro- 
vided they give their ghostly fathers the com- 
mand of their earthly riches. Woman has sought 
an invidious strength in the weakness imposed 
upon her; she has trod the subterranean path 
of subterfuge, instead of taking the high and di- 
rect road: but who shall blame her? It is of 
no use to appear at a turnpike, if unprepared to 
pay thetoll. If power makes unjust laws, inge- 
nuity will be exerted to evade them ; and thus 
are two agents, capable to produce the highest 
good, the abettors of the worst evils—oppression 
and deceit. 

There are many homes in which, happily, the 
fiend Discord is unknown; yet to which, from 
want of intellectual sympathy between the hus- 
band and wife, Vapidity finds its way. Discord 
is an incendiary, who fires the house over one’s 
head, and Love, if not insured, is burnt out with- 
out remedy or redress. Vapidity is an under- 
miner who saps the foundation: the house falls, 
and Love, if not dug out in time, is buried alive. 
Vapidity, rather than inconstancy or caprice, has 
frequently led to those aberrations so fatal to 














virtue, and yet more to happiness ; for I have 
not a doubt that could I strike on every false 
heart in the world, I should hear in its hollow 
sound the echo of its misery. 

It is the opinion of some, and the practice of 
many might almost confirm it, that there is a 
love of variety inherent in human nature, that 
is inimical to that constancy of attachment, 
which is very properly assumed as the best base 
of virtue. 
mind is very distinct from that in a vitiated 
one; and these ought never to be regarded as 
equal offspring of that principle of universal na- 
ture, which strews the earth with the beautiful 
and the delightful. 
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But the love of variety in a virtuous | 


In mind rests the power of | 


meeting the constant demand of that principle— | 


the love of variety, which is implanted more or 
less in every breast. Mind furnishes the only 
feast at which satiety never ministers, 


To this | 


cause I attribute the superior constancy of wo. | 


men; they have in general more to love in men, 
than men find to love in them. Man or woman 
need but associate to a kindly affectionate heart, 
a truly cultivated mind, to defy all the fiends of 
temptation and jealousy. Intellectual sympathy 
holds a wand with which it prescribes a circle 
that love cannot quit, nor his enemies enter. 





No being can will to love, any more than to be- | 
| vate life, in which the highest moral and mental 


lieve; though all may act as duty dictates. 
Those that would win, and, what is more diffi- 
cult, preserve attachment, must have in them- 
selves the principle of attraction. Be the magnet 
what it may, it must be associated with moral 
and mental power, if it would stand the test of 
time, as pure gold does the test of fire. 

The injustice that confined woman to inferior 
cultivation, extended to man superior freedom. 
No fiend could have devised more productive 
sources of human misery ; for, in their mutual 


reaction, they have doomed man to degraded in- | 


telleect-— woman to degraded morals. 
subject of the equal education of the sexes is 
entertained, there are even now not wanting su- 
perficial thinkers and shallow sneerers, who talk 
of female soldiers, female judges and legislators, 
—thus bringing into a strong light those circum- 
stances, which would frequently operate as a bar 
to the exercise of these functions by women. 
But I would ask these worthies, what are the 
constituent principles of the mind of a great sol- 
dier, a great judge, a great statesman ?—for in- 
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stance, of a Napoleon? a Jefferson? a La Fay- 
ette ? a Washington? Are they not foresight, 
firmness, fortitude, decision, sagacity, knowledge, 
and many more qualities that will suggest them- 
selves? Let education be directed to the pur- 
pose of giving these, as far as possible, to every 
being—to women as well as men, and let there 
be no fear but that the world will be the better 
for it. Every being so endowed will find his 
fitting vocation. The commonest vocation of 
woman is that of a mother—one quite sufficient 
to employ the best part of her life and he~ finest 
faculties. The more she is essentially fit for a 
good soldier, a good judge, and a good states. 
man, the more likely is she to give her country 
brave defenders, able advocates, and true pro- 
tectors. For those women whom early widow- 
hood, or other causes, consign to celibacy, I see 
not why civil offices should not be open, especi- 
ally chairs of science in colleges endowed for the 
edacation of their own sex. Why should moral 
philosophy come with less power from the lips of 
woman than of man? Why may she not fill a 
professorship of poetry as well as he? But 
neither civil nor academic honours, such as they 
now are, are worth contending for, were the field 
as open as liberality could desire or policy dic- 
tate. Far better, far richer, is the walk of pri- 


excellence may be exercised, the purest happi- 
ness realized. 

It is one of the worst errors of man, and may 
well impugn the wisdom he arrogates, that he 
has left such fair fields fallow, from which he 
might have reaped rich harvests ; left so much 
wealth buried, of which he might have made large 
interest. Petty ambition has always led the 
van in all his movements, and primary advan- 
tages have halted in the rear. There is a spirit 
now shouting from hill and valley, and making 
mockery of his mistakes. Kings are crouching, 
and thrones tottering at the sound. A worker 
of iron has become a worker of wonders. There 
is a halo of genius around the head of a mecha- 
nic, that has rarely consecrated the brow of a 
monarch. The secret of true power is being re- 
vealed ; the secret of its proper application will 
attend it; and real strength and equal justice 
will soon stand on the ground from which they 
will push pretension and hypocrisy. 

M.L. G., 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tne importance of this matter seems very little 
felt by those who write and speak on public affairs ; 
and yet there are few which practically exercise 
a greater influence. In consequence of the press 
of business that now devolves on the House of 
Commons, a new order and arrangement of busi- 
ness is imperatively demanded. The House, 
however, is slow to adopt new plans, and would 
rather suffer any antiquated inconvenience than 
face the difficulty of innovation. Last Session, 
in consequence of the exceedingly operose and 


' 
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cumbersome machinery which the House at all 
times employs, the business which came before it 
was slurred over in a scandalous and disgraceful 
manner. The House never was able to delibe- 
rate; for all was hurry and confusion : one sub. 
ject pressed upon another, and none was proper- 
ly attended to. The ordinary mode of getting 
through the business is not understood. We will 
endeavour to give the reader some notion of the 
proceeding. On certain days of the week, notices 
of motion take precedence of the orders of the 
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day. Orders of the day are bills that have been 
brought in, and are in progress through the 
House. On certain other days, the orders of the 
day have precedence. We have before us, taken 
at random, the orders of the day and motions 
for 26th June last. The orders of the day took 
precedence: there were 21 of them, besides eight 
notices of motions. Among the orders of the 
day were the Imprisonment for Debt bill ; Trial 
of Offences (Ireland) bill; Juries (Ireland) bill ; 
the Jew bill ;—any one of which would take the 
whole evening, in order that it might be discuss. 
ed properly. Wha is the consequence? It is 
generally understood that the minister will se- 
lect some one thing on which there will be a 
display,—a grand debate takes place, a division 
occurs, and the House is emptied. Then after, 
perhaps, one o'clock, as the papers laconically 
describe it, the orders of the day are disposed 
of: that is, some twenty persons, whose strength 
is not quite exhausted, decide upon all the re- 
maining matters. Some are deferred, some pass- 
ed, all got rid of ina hurry. The motions on such 
days are never attempted ; and at somewhat past 
two, the Speaker leaves the chair. This, how- 
ever, is not all the public business, The whole 
affair of presenting petitions has also to be gone 
through ; and this alone, during the last session, 
was found so enormous and overwhelming, that 
the morning sittings from twelve to three were 
almost exclusively devoted to it. 








House. One thing is quite certain, the business 
cannot go on in the present fashion. Some at- 
tempt must be made first to diminish the mass 
of business ; and, secondly, to arrange such as re- 
mains, and introduce some mode of dividing the 
labour. All the House must not continue to 
work at everything: but, as in France, a classi- 
fication must be made, and the labour shared. 
To diminish the mass of labour, a very correct 
classification is also requisite. if the matters 
which are now submitted to the House were 
carefully arranged, and the municipal corpora- 
tions properly constituted, a very large portion 
of the labour now improperly imposed on the 
general legislature would be transferred to the 
local legislature, and by them efficiently per- 
formed. In addition to this, some plan must be 
devised for the future presentation of petitions. 
As at present practised, the presenting of peti- 
tions is a farce. Every person comes solely to 
present his petition, not to listen to any that 
may be presented. If any one, feeling that the 
subject to which his petition relates, is one of 
great importance, thereupon attempts to explain 
it, to make observations upen it, he is cried 
down almost directly. It is deemed unfair to 
act thus; unfair to other members waiting to 
present petitions also. Thus, though ali peti- 
tions are presented to the whole House, it is 


_ only by the veriest accident that any one is at 


But besides © 


all this public business going on in the House, | 


there are perhaps half a dozen public committees 
sitting, and perhaps as many private ones. We 


have not yet got to the end of the catalogue, | 


however: there is, besides all this, a load of 
private business enough to occupy the exclusive 
attention of the House. With the exception of 
the committee business, everything is done by 


the whole House ; so that the most cumbrous of | 


machines, viz. a large assembly of independent 
persons, is the chief working instrument of the 


all attended to. Something we again assert must 
be done to get rid of this evil. 

This matter is not surrounded by the sinister 
interests that clog reforms and defend abuses 
generally. The House, and every member in it, 
have the same interest as the public ; and we do 
therefore hope, that some plan will be speedily 
devised for lessening the enormous toil of the 
legislature, and for enabling them to apply their 
powers efficiently to the business that must ne- 


cessarily be submitted to them. 
J. A. R. 





THE BRIDE. 


THE bridal veil hangs o’er her brow, 
The ring of gold is on her finger, 

Hee lips have breath’d the marriage vow, 
Why would she at the altar linger ? 


Why wears her gentle brow a shade, 
Why dim her eye, when doubt is over, 
Why does her slender form for aid 
Lean tremblingly upon her lover ? 


Is it a feeling of regret, 
For solemn vows so lately spoken ? 
Is ita fear scarce own'd as yet, 
That her new ties may soon be broken ? 


Oh no! such causes darken not 

The cloud that's swiftly passing o'er her; 
Her'’s is a fair and happy lot, 

And bright the path that lies before her. ¢ 
Her heart has long been freely given 

To him who now her hand possessing, 
Through patient years has fondly striven 

To merit well the precious blessing. 
It is the thought of untried years 

‘That, to ber spirit strongly clinging, 
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Is dimming her blue eye with tears, 
And o'er her face a shade is flinging: 


It is the thought of duties new, 

Of wishes that may prove deceiving,— 
Of all she hopes, yet fears to do, 

Of all she loves, and all she’s leaving : 


It is the thought of bygone days, 
Of them, the fond, and gentle-hearted, 
Who meet not now her tearful gaze, 
The dear, the absent, the departed ! 


Oh! who can marvel that the bride 
Should leave the sacred altar weeping ; 
Or who would seek those tears to chide, 
That fresh and green her heart are keeping. 


Not he who with a lover's care, 
And husband's pride, is fondly guiding 
Her trembling steps; for he can share 
The gentle thoughts that need no hiding. 


Soon love for him those tears will chase, 
And smiles re-light her eye with gladness; 
And none will blame, who truly trace, 
To its pure source, her transient sadness. A. E. 
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SILVIO PELLICO—THE FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. 


Roscor’s translation, by making known to En- 
glish readers Silvio Pellico’s “ Ten Years’ Im- 
prisonment,” has awakened, as might have been 
expected, a strong feeling of sympathy with the 
amiable and persecuted author. We, whose 
homes are unpolluted by foreign oppression—who 
rejoice in our inheritance of a country we dare 
to call our own, where thought is free, and pa- 
triotism no crime,—must observe, with peculiar 
commiseration, the sufferings whereby the native 
of a subdued land expiates the offence of loving 
his country too well. And when these sufferings 
are calmly and manfully borne, and we pursue the 
fortunes of the victim, guided by the records he 


has himself traced in a spirit purified and not | 


embittered by persecution, our sympathy becomes 
as intense as the heart can well sustain. Such is 
the interest which attends the unaffected and 
touching narrative of Pellico. 

While the feeling is still fresh and warm, (and 
how suddenly, alas! are such generous emotions 
chilled by the current of busy life!) we are anxi- 
ous to introduce the object of this deserved 
sympathy to our readers, in a character which 
gives him an additional claim to their respect. 
Hitherto we have regarded him as the victim of 
an unrighteous tyranny; we shall now learn 
that before sufferings had endeared him to his 
countrymen, he had already won their admiration 
as a distinguished poet. The notice of a work 
like the “ Francesca,” esteemed a chief orna- 
ment of the Italian stage, would of itself, we 
should hope, be acceptable to the reader ;— it is 
now especially recommended to his regard by 
the affectionate interest which attaches to the 
person of the author. The tragedy in question, 
his earliest published work, is still considered his 
best, although the list of his compositions is now 
considerable. 


As a preface to our task, it may be as well to | 


prefix a brief sketch of Pellico’s career, for the 


| 


| contributors, comprising the first talent 


information of those who are unacquainted with | 


his history. Our author, the second son of 
Signor Onorato Pellico, was born in 1788 or 9 in 
Piedmont, a land already illustrated by the birth 
of Alfieri, the renovator of Italian tragedy. 
entrance into life was fortunate; his parents 


| 
j 


| 


| 


His | 


| 


were distinguished for virtue and intelligence ; | 


the happiness of an united family circle quick- 
ened and confirmed his naturally warm affections, 
while the easy circumstances of his father pro- 
cured him the advantages of a liberal education. 
For some years he pursued his stndies at Turin ; 
and afterwards spent some time with a married 
sister at Lyons; from whence he removed to 


Milan, on obtaining a professorship of the French | 


language at the Collegio degli Orfani Militari, 


| 





an institution protected by the Viceroy, Eugene 
Beauharnois. This appointment secured him a | 
competent support, and allowed him ample lei- | 
sure for the literary pursuits which his residence | 
in France had interrupted. The society of 
Monti, Foscolo, and other distinguished men, 
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revived his early love of poetical composition ; 
and shortly after his arrival in Milan he wrote 
two tragedies, the Laodicea, on a Grecian sub. 
ject, and the Francesca; the theme of which is 
said to have been suggested by the first appear. 
ance of Carlotta Marchionni, as a débutante upon 
the stage she was destined so soon to adorn, The 
pale and expressive beauty of this young actress 
realized an idea which probably had long been 
floating dimly before his mind’s eye, as it dwelt on 
that mournful vision in the Inferno ; and he pro- 
ceeded to clothe it in dramatic poetry. When 
the work was shown in manuscript to Foscolo, he 
exclaimed, with his usual roughness, “ Odimi, 
getta al foco la tua Francesca. Non revochiame 
d' inferno i dannati Danteschi: farebbero paura 
a’ vivi. Getta al foco, e portamialtro.”* Silvio 
showed him the Laodicea. ‘‘ A, questa e buo 

na,” said Foscolo ; “ va avanti cosi.t Fortunately 
the poet did not follow the counsel of this crab. 
bed Aristarchus. Laodicea has never appeared, 
and perhaps did not deserve publication. The 
Francesca lay for some years in the author's 
desk ; but on the return of Marchionni to Milan, 
in the height of her celebrity, he produced it on 
the stage. It was received with unbounded ap. 
plause, and at once became a favourite through- 
out Italy. 

In the mean time the Buonaparte dynasties 
had passed away. The changed order of things 
affected Pellico’s fortunes, by depriving him 
of his professorship. His family had retired 
to Turin, where his father obtained employ- 
ment under his native sovereign ; while Pellico 
remained at Milan, and was successively engaged 
as tutor in the families of Count Boiche and 
Count Porro Lambertenghi di Como. At the 
suggestion of the latter, he established a literary 
and political journal, called Z/ Conciliatore. In 
this undertaking he was assisted by a circle of 
of 
Northern Italy, which assembled weekly at the 
Casa Porro. The tone of the journal was tem- 
perate and philosophical, Its object was to cul- 
tivate a sound taste in letters, and an enlightened 
national feeling in politics. But the latter was 
offensive to the jealousy of Austrian censorship, 
which, after subjecting the editors to numerous 
vexations, at length caused the suppressivn of 
the journal. This occurred at a time when the 
appearance of revolt in Naples, and other omi- 
nous indications throughout Italy, naturally 
sharpened the vigilance of her oppressors. 

In 1819 the Francesca was published, together 
with a translation of Byron’s Manfred. These 
were followed, in 1820, by the Eufemia di Mes. 
sina ; a tragedy, of which the authorities alone 


| permitted the publication on the condition of 








* “ Hark ye, cast this Francesca of yours into the fire. 
Let us have no resurrection from hell of Dante’s damned 
spirits; theyll frighten the living. Into the fre with 
her, and bring me something else.” 

+ Ay, this is good—go on thu.” 
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its being withheld from the stage. In the autumn 
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in secret societies 
these were 
ChvopatLemberd Amongst oo 


chiore Giojs, t and other contributors to the Con- 
eiliatere. The absence of Count Porro,{ at his 
villa on Lake Como, alone saved him from im- 
prisonment. He was fortunate enough to escape. 

At this period Pellico’s own narrative begins. 
A provisional confinement of twelye months at 
Milan, (during which he composed two trage- 
dies, Ester d’ Engaddi, Iginia d Asti, and several 

poems,) was followed by his removal to Venice, 
where he became an inmate of the terrible Pi- 
embi. Here, after undergoing a series of har- 
gesing examinations, he received sentence of 
death; which was commuted, by special favour, 
inte fifteen years of the carcere duro, the sever- 
est imprisonments awarded to criminals, in the 
Moravian fortress of Spielberg. It will be asked, 
What was the offence so terribly punished? No 
other than the association — without either 
thought or act of violence, be it observed—with 
men who dared to form wishes for the happiness 
of their common country. Miserable Italy ! 

% Deh fossi tu men bella o almen pid: forte !”’ 

In the dungeons of Spielberg, together with 
many of his unfortunate countrymen, Pellico 
languishes for eight years, subjected to severi- 
ties, the description of which recalls the abomi- 
nations of the barbarous ages. Clothed in a 
felon’s garb,—deprived of wholesome diet, of 
books, or intercourse with his fellow-sufferers,— 
laden with chains,—excluded from all communi- 
cation with his relations,—and tormented by the 
vigilance required of his gaolers, this gentle and 
excellent man lingered for eight years in the 
pestilent dungeon, from which death liberated 
many of its inmates. We cannot longer dwell 
upon this melancholy picture, so affectingly 
traced by his own hand: suffice it to say, that 
we have rarely met with a record equally im- 
pressive of pity for the sufferer, and of indigna- 
tion towards his oppressors. In this narrative, 
Pellico’s beautiful nature is displayed in the 
most touching manner. The tenderness with 
which he clings to his domestic remembrances,— 
the quiet endurance with which he meets his 
afflictions, and extracts sweetness from their very 
gall,—his generous sympathy with his fellow- 
captives, and the eagerness with which he em- 


* He was, for many years, a fellow-captive with Pel- 
ligo at Spielberg; the account of his terrible sufferings 
there, is one of the most afflicting parts of Le Mie Pri- - 
gione. Brom the Addizioni to ST mensanniaes 
by Maroncelli at Paris, the foregoing details of Pellico's 


early iefly dra 
+ Giga knows as ‘the author of several estimable 
works on ethical and economic philosophy, jurisprudence &e. 





+ “ Porro” (to use the language of a valued literary 
friend) * was one of the most rational well-wishers of 
In conjunction with some of his friends, 
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braces every indication of kind feeling shown by 
the guardians of the prison,* altogether pro- 
duce an impression which cannot easily be for- 
gotten. He obtained his liberty in 1820—the 
period of his confinement, in consideration of his 
patient sufferance, having been computed by the 
day of twelve hours, instead of twenty-four. On 
returning to Italy, he repaired to Turin, broken 
in health and spirits, but happy in rejoining the 
objects of his loye, all of whom, with the excep- 
tien of his youngest sister, had fortunately been 
spared to welcome him home. Here he still re- 
sides, enjoying the protection of the King of 
Sardinia,t and the respect of all classes of society. 
Besides the works we have enumerated, he has 
composed the Erodiade, Gismonda, Leoniero di 
Dertona, Guido Antipapa, and Colombo, some of 
which are yet unpublished. Of the latter, report 
speaks in the highest terms. 
The limits of the present essay forbid us to 
attempt any disquisition on the general charac- 
ter of modern Italian tragedy ; some remarks on 
this head may be introduced on a future occa- 
sion, But justice to our author requires that 
certain of its features should be briefly noticed. 
The most prominent of these, is the rigid sim- 
plicity of action, story, and language, which is 
conceived to become the dignity of the Tragic 
Muse. Embellishments appear to be considered 
frivolous ; and such accessaries as do not direct- 
ly further the main object of the drama, are 
scrupulously rejected. The ruling motive is con- 
tinually present to the spectator ; his attention 
is claimed, not by variety of scene or of charac- 
ters,t but by the growing earnestness of the 
passion or sorrow represented, which continually 
hangs with a growing intensity on the dialogue, 
and sinks downward to the catastrophe, with a 
pressure which is not changed or relaxed for an 
instant. Such, in general, is the form in which 
tragedy appears on the Italian stage; simple even 
to sternness, clear and bold in its outline, and 
prevailing by the force of naked emotion alone. 
This character must not be lost sight of, in esti- 
mating the merits of the work before us, 
To whom is the tale of Francesca da Rimini, 
embalmed in Dante’s peerless episode, unknown ? 
Here it is once more, in Byron's translation :— 
“ Love, which the gentle heart soon apprehends, 
Seized him for the fair person which was ta’en 
From me, and me even yet the mode offends. 

“ Love, who to none beloved to love again 
Remits, seized me with wish to please, so strong 
That, as thou seest, yet, yet it doth remain. 

* These, it must be observed, for the honour of human 
nature, appear to have been in general good-hearted men, 
who themselves regretted the hardships they were com- 
pelled to inflict upon the prisoners. 

+ His Prigioni were published at Turin by Bocca, the 
King’s bookseller, with royal consent. A friend who 
passed through that city in May 1833, informs us that 
at that time 2000 copies of the work had been sold in 
Turia alone. It containg no political allusions; but a 
more forcible appeal despotism has surely never 
been heard. It is reprinted throughout Italy. 

> An on this head, as on many others, should 
be made in the instance of that artist, Manzoni ; 
who, however, must be as the first of a new 
and different schoul. 
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« Love to one death conducted us along, 
But Caina waits for him our life who ended :” 
a * _ + e 
But tell me, in the season of sweet sighs, 
By what and how thy love to passion rose, 
So as hi¢ dim desires to recognise ? 
Then she to ma—“ The greatest of all woes 
Is to recall to mind our happy days 
In misery ;—and this thy teacher knows. 
But if to learn our passion's first root preys 
Upon thy spirit with such sympathy, 
I will relate, as he who weeps and says. 


We read one day for pastime, seated nigh, 
Of Lancilot, bow love enchained him too. 


We were alone, quite unsuspiciously ; 
Bat oft our eyes met, and our cheeks in hue 
Al o’er discoloured by that reading were; 
But one point only wholly us o’erthrew ; 
When we read the long-sighed-for smile of her, 
To be thus kissed by such devoted lover, 
He, who from me can be divided ne’er, 
Kiss'd my mouth trembling in the act all over. 
Accursed was the book, and he who wrote! 
That day uo further leaf we did uncover.” 
While thus one spirit told us of their lot, 
The other wept; so that with pity’s thralls, 
I sweoned, as if by death I had been smote, 
And fell down, even as a dead body fails. 

These few immortal lines comprise the scene 
of an entire éxistehce, of which the vital spirit 
was Love. The dawn of Passion, its triumph, 
its terrible punishment,—all are pourtrayed, and 
with what sad eloquence! What can be added 
to this history ? * 

Hab ’ich nicht beschlossen und geenidet ? 

Hab ‘ich nicht geliebet und gelebt ? 

The passion of Dante’s Francesca engrosses her 
whole being. In its presence every other feeling 
is mute. But such was not the heroine conceived 
by Pellico. The peculiat tone of his genius, his 
design of heightening the moral and dramatic 
effect by the introduction of conflicting emotions, 
ho less than the decorum of the stage, induced 
him to deviate from the story recorded by Dante. 
In thus doing, he has retained as much of the 
incidents related by that great master, as could 
be preserved ; but it will be seen how much they 
have lost by the transposition and curtailment 
inevitable from the change in the circumstances 
of the tale. The Francesco of Pellico is a pure 
and sensitive being, shaken by the contending 
impulses of passion and duty ; and falling, spot- 
less but heatt-broken, the innocent victim of jea- 
lousy. She is gratéful for the affection of her 
husband, a noble generous man; whom she re- 
sects, but cannot love. She dreads the approach 
of the kinsthan whom she secretly adores ; and in 
the moment of itrepressible tenderness, she trem- 
bles at the bare idea of guilt. Between her fa- 
ther and the house of Rimini, a deadly feud had 
long existed ; her only brother was slain by Paolo 

* “This was,” (we translate the commentator on 
Dante,) “ Fratieéses, daughter of Guido aa Polenta, 
Lord of Ravenna, mafried t Laneilotto, eon of Malates- 
ta, Lord of Rimisi, a valiant man, but deformed in per- 
son ;—which lady, being enamoured of eg ej bro- 

wi ‘a 
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ther-in-law, a knight graceful and courteous, 

surprised by her husband in thé act of guilt with him, 
was, together with her lover, slaiti by her husbarid with 
a single étroke” It i¢ « touching circumstance, that 
ada for bie last asylum to Guido, the 
ather of the unfortanate whose fatal he had 





da Rimini in a battle between the rival parties. 
An embassy brings him to Ravenna; they are 
mutually enamoured. It is at this point of the 
story that Pellico introduces the seene of the 
reading of the romance: but it is broken off, and 
the lovers separate without any disclosure on 
either side. Paolo leaves Italy to serve the Greek 
Emperor. Francesea, believing him lost for ever, 
and her hand being solicited by his brother Lan- 
ciotto da Rimini, as a pledge of reconciliation 
between the two houses, yields to her father's 
entreaties, and reluctantly becomes Lanciotto’s 
bride. The passion for Paolo, which she cannot 
silence, criminal as she now feels it to be, preys 
on her heart, and casts her into the deepest me- 
lancholy. At this period of the story, the tra- 
gedy opens. We shall follow the author, in the 
manner adopted by a great master of our mys- 
tery, through each successive seene; which is at 
ence the most complete and the most suceinct 
method of desctibing the work ; tratislating sach 
passages as may seem best suited for extraction. 
The scene is laid in the Signorial Palace, at 
Rimini. 
Act I. Séene 1st, Lariciotto and Guido da Potenta, 
The latter has been tr y invited by Fran- 


cesca to visit her. He inquifes concerning his 
daughter. 


Lan.—In cutelées grief 

She lives but to bewail her brother’s death, 
And ever hate the slayer. That & soul, 
Noble and sweet like his, should thas be hated ‘ 
In vain I say—* Our sires began the strife ; 
My brother Paolo thy brother slew 
In open war; yet bitterly he rued 
The fatal chance ; his heart is soft as bold, 
And gentle, as becomes a noble knight.” 
She shuddered at his name. I saw, and groined ; 
For the dear love I bear my absent brother. 
They brought me tidings of his near return, 
And with a heart that leapt for joy, I told 
The rumour to my lady, and implored her 
To greet him lovingly; a piercing shtiek 
Burst from her at the tidings: * He returns !” 
Trembling she cried, and fainted at my feet ! 
And, shall I tell thee all? I deemed her dead, 
And swere, in desperate frenzy, to repay 
Her fate in vengeance—on my brother's head . 

Guido.—Alas! and couldst thou 

Lanciotto.—May the Almighty blot 

The impious oath! she heard it, shrank with horror, 
And straining my uplifted hands, she vowed, 
Cried, bound herself to love him. “ He, alone, 
When I am gone,” she murmured, “ will remain 
Thy faithful friend,” —besought me still to love him, 
Detesting her, the cruel; she would 
Home to Ravenna, to her father’s 
So that she might not meet the glance of him 
Who slew her ° 

Guido expresses fears for her life. 





With Ghetned teeny diene Lt? 5 li 

On her white lips, to feel ciilt te breathes, 
And tremble even as thou. To feasts and games, 
Fain would I lead her, but she wearies there ; 
Would make her rich in gold and gems, and power ; 
She thanked me, but enjoyed not. 4 ‘ 


At times a hateful thought awakes. Were there 
A rival—Heavens! It cannot be,—a soul 
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Of her sweet person shines. comes. 
































ciotto. The latter almost urges her to a con- 
fession, and utters some doubts of her faith ; 
against which she appeals to her father. The 


cesca, the affectionate and hasty nature of Lan- 
ciotto, the supposed aversion with which his 
wife conceals her fear of Paolo, prepare the de- 
velopment which ensues. 

Scene 3d, a page announces the arrival of a 
stranger. Guido and his daughter retire. 

Scene 4th, Lanciotto learns his brother's 
return. 

Scene 5th, Lanciotto and Paolo, meeting. 

Paolo.—From this hour 


Of all the cheating phantom shapes of Fame 

I've shed my heart's blood for Byzantium’s throne ; 
And warred with nations that I hated not, 

And made my name renowned. The gracious Kaiser 
Heaped honours on my head ; the loud applause 
Of many tongues but turned me sick at heart. 

My sword is dim with bloodshed—and for whom ? 
For Strangers! had I then no Fatherland 

To claim the offering of its children’s blood ? 

For thee, my Italy, for thee, the home 

Of valiant hearts, I'll fight, should envy dare 
Ingult thee! Art thou not the fairest land . 

Of al) the sun illuminates? the nurse 

Of every lovely art, O Italy? 

Is not thy very dust the dust of heroes ? 

Thou gavest my gallant fathers hearts and homes, 

And shelterest all on Earth I hold most dear ! 
Lan.—To see and hear, yet love thee not, were past 
The power of Nature! Heaven be thanked,—she cannot 

No, no, she cannot hate thee! 

Paolo.— Who ? 

He now learns, for the first time that Fran- 
cesca has married another; and his emotion at 
this painful discovery is aggravated by the dis- 
closure of her affected hatred towards him as 
the author of her brother's death. Lanciotto 
endeavours to sooth him and opposes his de- 
clared intention of leaving Rimini at once. 

Lanciotto.—Thou weepest ? 

Paolo.—!, too, have loved. The only one on earth 
That maiden was to me,—she hated not, 

Oh no! she did not hate me! 
Lanciotto,—Hast thou lost her ? 
Paole.—Heaven took her from me. 

Lan.—Let a brother's love 
Console thee. Noble presence and discourse 


Like thine would soften even Francesca’s heart. 
Come with me. 


Paolo.—W hither ? to her presence ? never! 

The first scene of Act 2, we consider by far 
the finest in the whole tragedy. Guido joins 
his daughter, who has retired, to avoid meeting 
Paolo. Yet she cannot repress the desire to 
know how he bears the tale of her aversion. 
Her yearning for compassion and support, the 
wish to unbosom herself to her father, checked 
by fears of his anger—the picture of her loneli- 
ness of spirit, and distrust, and misery, in a 
situation requiring her to sustain a continued 
deception, are touched with a very masterly 
pencil, 


Guido. He will not come 
Before thee, undesired. 
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Fran. Hath he been told 

How I detest him? He was grieved, perchance ? 

Guido. He was, and deeply: fain he would have gone 
Lanciotto still detains him. 

Fran. Would have gone ? 

Guido. His spirit’s calmer now. To-day, my child, 
Lanciotto hepes thou may’st be won to bear 
His brother's sight. 

Fran. Father, my father, hear me! 

This unexpected guest—what fearful pangs 
His coming wakens in my breast! This Rimini 
Appeared a desart; silent, like a grave, 
This dwelling seemed; but now, O! never more, 
My father, leave me; never more! With thee 
Alone I dare to smile or weep, my foe 
Thou art not! Thou wouldst have compassion on me 
If. 





Guido. What ? 
Fran. If thou hadst known—O God, how bitter 

Is this my loneliness! Be pitiful, 
And comfort me. There’s none on earth but thou 
Near whom I do not tremble, and from whom 
I must not hide each motion of my heart ! 
It was not born reserved ; ‘tis lightly moved 
To mirth or tears; but joy or grief alike 
I fear to breathe; I might betray myself. 
Wo, if one word escaped my lips, that others 
Should hear and note! More gently thou wouldst mark 
Thy child's mishap; and, were her foot in peril, 
Thy loving hand would lead her softly back. 

By degrees Francesca makes the painful con- 
fession of her love for another, her father, 


amazed and indignant, demands— 
What impious wretch 
Hath lit this guilty passion in thy heart ? 

Fran. Not impious! no, he knows not of my love, 
Nor loves me! 

Guido. Where abides he? To Ravenna 
Belike thou wouldst return, to meet him there ? 
Fran. To fly from him, my father ? 
Guido. Where's the man ? 
Answer me, where ? 
Fran. Didst thou not promise pity ? 
O be not furious! He’s in Rimini. 

Scene 2. They are interrupted by the approach 
of Lanciotto. Guido is now convinced of the 
necessity of compliance with his daughter's ea- 
gerness to return to Ravenna. 

Lan. How, vexed again? But now thou seemest ap- 

peased. 

Guido (to his daughter. ) 

Francesca, on the morrow we depart. 

Lan. What sayest thou ? 

Guido. Francesca wills it. 
Fran. Father 

Guido, (with a stern look at his daughter, ) 

What wouldst thou dare ?_—_ Exit. 

Scene 3. Lanciotto endeavours to persuade his 
bride to endure the presence of his brother, 
entreats her not to be the cause of their separa- 
tion, and attempts to soften her supposed ani- 
mosity. Francesca, agitated and distressed, re- 
plies incoherently. At length a recollection of 
her duty to her husband seems to inspire her 
with resolution : she half accedes tohis wish. At 
this moment Paolo approaches, and an excellent 
scene ensues. Francesca, exclaiming “ O God !” 
hides her face in her husband’s bosom. This is 
a fine and expressive trait, descriptive of the 
womanly and virtuous feeling which prompts her 
conscious of her weakness, to seek instinctively 
for support where duty claims her affections, 

Fran. O God! (hides her face in Lanciotto’s bosom. ) 

Paolo. Francesca—’Tis she, herself ! 





Len. Come forward, Paolo. 








Paolo. What can I say ? 
( Asiae.) And is it thou ? 
(To Lan. ) She will not look upon me, 
Will she, then, hear me? Better I depart, 
And thus offend no more. Say to her, brother, 
Her hatred I forgive, yet not deserve. 
Her cherished brother ’gainst my will I slew. 
In frantic rage to see his squadrons reel, 
He rushed upon my sword ; with my life’s cost 
I would have ransomed his. 
Fran. (still without raising her head, ) 
Is he gone, husband ? 
Is Paolo gone? There's some one near that weeps. 
Paolo. I weep, Francesca! 1, of mortal men 
Most wretched! Even ’midst my household gods 
Peace is denied me. Was my bosom pierced 
Not deep enough before? Was't vot enough 
To lose the lady I adored? yet more, 
My brother, country, all 





Fran. I will not be 
The cause that bids a brother fly his brother. 
*Tis I will quit the palace; thou remain, 
Lanciotto needs a friend, 
Paolo. O, is he dear 

To thee? He merits love,—lI love him too; 
And when alone in distant lands I fought, 
And turned the fury of my victor-bands 
From conquered foes, and maids, and trembling wives, 
And every voice around proclaimed me warrior, 
Most valiant yet most pitiful; oh! then 
A fond remembrance spoke from other times 
Of my dear brother; and methought, ene day, 
His eye may proudly bid me welcome home, 
And all Italia, and her graceful daughters, 
Would, with a loving earnestness, extol 
The blameless knight. Alas! my triumphs were 
lil-omened all,—ill-fated all my valour ! 

Fran. And didst thou then, when fighting far from 

hence, ‘ 

Show mercy to the fallen, and protect 
Mothers and virgins ?—Then, perchance, thou saw'st 
The mistress of thy heart—what do I say + 
O madness! Quick, begone! yes, I abhor thee! 

Paolo ( resolutely.) Lauciotto, fare thee weil! l rancesea! 
(Prancesca involuntarily raises her eyes and looks after 

him. Paolo see-ns on the point of speaking, but checks 

himself and retires, ia violent agitation.) 

Lan. Pavlo! 

O stay, my Paolo! 


Scene 5.—As Paolo departs, Francesca utters 
his name, and bursts into tears. Lanciotto, in- 
censed at a behavior he cannot comprehend, re- 
proaches and leaves her in anger. 


Act IIT. Scene 1. 

Paolo, in soliloquy, expresses his determina- 
tion to see Francesca once. more before he de- 
parts from Rimini. The conviction that she 
detests him cannot subdue his attachment to her. 

Scene 2,— Francesca enters ; unaware of Paolo’s 
presence, she gives utterance to her grief in 
broken sentences. She starts at his approach, 
and hurriedly demands the motive of his in- 
trusion, 


Paolo. To speak with thee once more. 
Fran.—With me? Alas! 
I'm all alone—thus helpless could’st thou leave me ! 
pomp gor art thou’ aid thy trembling child! 
sti ve strength to fly. 
Paol_—But whither ? : 
Fran. Signor, 
O cease to follow me, respect my prayers— 
Here to my household altar I've retired,— 
The wretched need support from Heaven. 
Paolo; With thee 
I too would kneel at this my father’s shrine ; 
Am I not also wretched * Here our sighs 
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May mingle and ascend to Heaven. 0 lady, 
Thine shall implore my death—the death of him 
Thou hatest...........- I will supplicate that Heaven 
May hear the prayer, forgive thy bitterness, 
Pour gladness on thy heart, and long preserve 
Fresh youth and loveliness on that fair brow, 
And give thee all thy wish l— 
E’en thy lord’s love, and blessed fruits of love 
To crown it. 

Fran. Paolo! Ah! what would I say! 
Nay, weep not thus; I wish not for thy death. 

Paolo. Yet hatest still 

Fran. And if my fate commands it, 
It harms not thee—I trouble not thy life ; 
To-morrow finds me here no more. Be thou 
Thy brother's fond companion, and console him, 
When he shall mourn—for he will mourn—my loss. 
Alas! there’s none but he in Rimini 
Will weep when it is published. Listen ; now 
He must not learn it; know, that never more 
Shall I return to Rimini; this sorrow 
Will kill me soon. When he shall hear of this, 
O comfort him; nor wilt thou, for his sake, 
Deny one tear—one tear, at least. 


Thus yielding, by degrees, to the tenderness 
that overpowers her, Francesca betrays to Paolo 
the falsehood of her assumed enmity,—he can no 
longer resist the impulse of his passion. 


Fran. What words are these ! 

Paolo. My love !—Francesca, 
1 love thee ! and my love is desperation. 

Fran. What do |] hear—or am I crazed—what said'st 

thou ? 

Paolo. 1 love thee! 

Fran. Darest thou ? Ah, hush! what ears 
Might—Lovest me ? And does thy sudden passion 
Forget the bar of kindred ? And so soon 
Hast thou forgotten thy lost love! Me wretched! 

I pray thee, loose my hand—thy frantic kisses 
Are sinful! 

Paolo. Oh! no late, no sudden flame 
Is mine. 1 told thee of my heart's lost love— 

"Twas thou! I mourned for thee, I loved thee, love thee, 
Shall love thee to my latest breath; and still, 

If endless punishment fer lawless love 

Be mine beyond the grave,® with endless passion 

Must love thee ever—ever! 


He then describes his early attachment to 
Francesca, when a resident at her father’s court. 
And here it is that Pellico intreduces, almost 
entire, the celebrated passage from the Inferno , 
but the incident thus employed loses the deep 
colouring of passion which it wears in the original 


Paolo. A while I did conceal 
This flame ; and yet, one day, methought, thine eye 
Had read my bosom'’s secret. I had left 
Thy virgin-bower, and sought the secret shade 
Of that lone garden. By the water's brink 

I lay amidst the flowers, and sighing, gazed 
Up to thy chamber windows. When thou camest, 
Trembling I rose. Thine eyes, intent, perused 
A book, and marked me not. I saw a tear 

Fall on the page, and deeply moved, drew nigh ; 
The words I spoke were few and troubled: thine 
Were troubled too ; the volume from thy hand 

I took, and read. ‘Together we perused 
The tale of Lancelot, and his urgent love ; 
Thus as we sate alone, suspecting nought, 
Our glances met; at once the colour left 

My cheek—and thou didst tremble—as in haste 
Thou turnedst from me. 

This, it must be felt, is a pitiful conclusion to 


a scene so exquisitely prepared. Paolo must 


* The reader will not fail to remark the author's 
allusion to Dante, which must have powerfully affected 
an Italian audience. 
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have been a very craven, or a very cool lover, to 
allow his dama, beautiful as she must have looked 
in that sweet confusion, to depart, like Beatrice, 
“ unkissed.” However, ex in the wars 
seems to havé taught him a more ardent fashion 
of wooing, when, alas! it can no longer serve 
him. In the present seene, he becomes more im- 
portunate at every concession, and soon extorts 
from poor Francesca the full avowal of her 
love :— 


Fran, Have I not said “ I love thee?” Ah! my lips 
Have breathed the guilty word! I love thee, die 
Of love for thes—yet fain I would die guiltless,— 
Have pity on me! 

Paolo. Am I loved! Thou seest 
My utter misery. I am lost and hopeless,— 
Yet the wild joy that shoots through this despair 
te such a joy, so vast, that words were vain 
To paint it! Can the blessed words be true— 
Thou lovest me ?—and I have lost-——— 

Fran. O Paolo! 
O why didst thou forsake me? Could I deem 
My love returned? I pray thee, go; this meeting 
Must be our last. 
Paolo. It were impossible 

To leave thee now! To meet from day to day, 
At least. 

Fran. And be betrayed, and in my lord 
Awake insulting doubts? and bring a stain 
On my fair name! O if thou lovest me, Paolo, 
Leave me! 

Paolo. Unpitying destiny! Thy name 
By me an instant sullied’ No! A wife, 
Another's wife, art thou! "Tis mine to perish; 
Erase me from thy heart, and live in peace! 
Forgive the wretch that troubled thy repose 
Nay weep not! cease to love mo—yet, alas ! 
What do I say? No, love me still, and pity 
My early fate—— 

] hear my brother's voice ! 

Heaven grant me strength ! 


Scene 3.—lLanciotto and Guido enter. 


Paolo (to his brother.) Give we a last embrace ! 
Lan. In vain. 
Paolo. No more 
Resist my settled purpose. Evil omens 
Pursued me hither—wo if I 
Lan. What mean’st thon ? 
There's anger on thine eyebrow! 
Paolo. Not ourselves, 
But destiny, accuse—Adieu, Francesca. 
Francesca (losing ail self-command, with a convulsive ory,) 
Stay, Paolo! 
Lan. What a tone! 
Guido, (attempting to restratn his daughter.) 
Alas! her breath 





Is gone. 
Paolo, (as he turns away,) 
Francesca ! 
Frar. He departs, 
I die. 

Faints in the arms of her father, by whom she is car- 

ried away. 

Scene 4.—Lanciolto and Paolo.—The former 
discovers that his brother is his rival, from the 
few passionate words uttered by him in retir- 
ing. 

Scene 5.—In a soliloquy, Lanciotto attempts 
to persuade himself that Francesca does not re- 
turn his brother's love: he is, however, deter- 
mined to watch her narrowly. In the mean time, 
Paolo is prohibited from leaving the palace ; 
where he is already regarded as a prisoner, 

The main scope of the action being now fully 
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developed, we shall pass briefly over the fourth act 
which contains little more than remplissage, and 
proceed to the conclusion. Lanciotto discovers 
that his wife, though weak, is not yet criminal. 
His fiery, yet affectionate, nature alternates be- 
tween the impulses of vengeance and forgive- 
ness. With his brother, who openly proclaims 
his passion, asserting its purity, yet hardly wish- 
ing to avoid its punishment, he pursues a sterner 
conduct ; although the tempest of his passion is 
perpetually arrested by the promptings of his 
generous character, and the emotions of brotherly 
love. Paolo is strictly imprisoned ; and Fran- 
cesca, with her father, is to depart for Ravenna. 

At the commencement of the 5th Act, we find 
that Lanciotto has yielded to calmer feelings. 

Scene 1.—Guido informs his daughter that 
Lanciotto has consented to forgive his offending 
brother, as well as herself. Francesca, deeply 
moved by his generosity, entreats to be allowed 
to see her husband before her departure ; and 
Guido retires to persuade him to grant her an 
interview. 

Scene 2, Francesca, in a short soliloquy, bids 
a pathetic farewell to Rimini; in the midst of 
which,— 

Scene 3. Paolo rushes in, half frantic, with a 
naked sword in his hand. He is maddened by 
the idea that Francesca is in danger; he has 
corrupted his guards, and is prepared to die in 
her defence. Francesca terrified on hearing his 
breathless recital, exclaims :— 

Fran. O God! another outrage! 

Paolo. lam come 
To arrest an outrage! Not my blood alone 
Can sate my brother's jealous rage: in thee 
It seeks a victim! Horror past expression 
Impels me! Even now, as closed in sleep 
My eyelids sank—oh ! what a hideous dream 
Assailed ine! Bathed in thine own blood, and dying, 
I saw thee lie—and cast me on the ground 
To give thee aid:—Thy fainting breath my name 
Murmured—and ceased ! O frenzy of despair ! 
In vain I waked—now, now before mine eyes 
The dismal vision stands! See, from my hair 
The death-cold sweat pours down in heavy drops 
At the bare thought! 

Fran. I pray thee, be more calm ! 

She succeeds in removing the illusion by in- 
forming him that all is forgiven, and that she is 
about to depart in safety. Nothing now remains, 
but to pronounce an eternal farewell ; and as the 
mournful words are uttered on both sides,— 

Scene 4th and last, Guido enters, followed by 
Lanciotto. The sight of Paolo in Franceeca’s 
company, at the moment in which she had en- 
treated her husband’s presence, as though insult 
were added to treachery, exasperates her father, 
who invokes a terrible curse on her head; while 
Lanciotto furiously rushes, with his sword drawn, 
against Paolo, whé has placed himself in an atti- 
tude of defence before Francesca. She flings 
herself between them, and Lanciotto stabs her: 

Lan. Die! 
Guido. Me miserable ! 
Lan. (to Paolo) Wretch, 
Defend thyself! 
Paolo (lets his meord fall, and receives 


Lancidtte's thrust.) 


Strike home! 
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Guido. What hast thou done? | long after the mutual disclosure of their lpve, 


Lan. 0 God! what blood ! 
Paolo. My own Francesca! 


Fran. ( dying.) Father ! 
My father |—thou didst curse me! 
Guido. My poor child, 
I pardon thee! 
Paolo. Francesca! oh forgive me 


The author of thy death ! 
Fran. Beyond the tomb...... 


Eternal...... punishment ..... alas....awaits us !—/( Dies. ) 
Thus finally, at the Close of their earthly sor- 
rows, does the dramatist bring to mind the after 


wo of that afflicted pair, in Dante's vision ; so | 


that a second tragedy, the scene of which is 
transferred to the desolate abodes revealed to 
the old poet, ascends, and moves its terrible sha- 
dows before the spectators. 

We have now obtained some knowledge of a 
work which has been received with applause in 
the country ofits birth. That it differsin many 
essential features, from what we have been wont 
to regard as the model of tragic excellence, is a 
motive for reflection, but not for hasty censure. 
There is no criticism more false than that which, 
adopting a conventional or arbitrary standard, 
exacts conformity with it as the test of merit, 
and overlooks the different conditions of taste, 
habit, and character, which have influenced the 
object under examination. Every work of art 
should be judged of from itself; and in propor- 
tion to the artist’s success in developing his 
creation, according to the proposed design, is 
the praise he deserves. For, although the spirit 
of truth and beauty be eternally the same, yet 
are the forms manifold in which it visits the dif- 
ferent families of mankind, The observation of 
these varieties, pursued in a diligent and liberal 
spirit, is pruductive of the most valuable results, 
and is indispensable to ail who would trace the 
footsteps of poetry, amidst the changeful appear- 
ances of human nature. 

Viewed with reference to what may be con- 
ceived to have been the author's aim, the “ Fran- 
cesca,”’ appears in many respects, a succeseful, al- 
though by nomeans a faultless poem. Its character 
is tender and pathetic, rather than forcible ; and 
the poet is evidently more susceptible of affec- 
tionate and generous feelings, than conversant 
with the dark mysteries of passion. The struc- 
ture of the plot cannot be commended: the 
show of altercation between Francesca and her 
lover, as to which of the two shall depart from 
Rimini, is clumsily managed, and too frequently 
reiterated ; and the catastrophe lingers too 
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_wherein the chief interest is involved. The ex- 


treme simplicity of the story in other respects, 
and the absence of ornament in the lage, 
which is, nevertheless, terse and h ons, be. 
long to the national features of the Italian dra. 
ma ; the discyssion of which must be postponed 
for the present. 

A word may be said as te the author's choice 
of subject. The dramatist, who employs a tra. 
dition already dear and well-known to his audi- 
tors, has an advantage which the creator of an 
imaginary tale cannot hope to enjoy. He has 
no necessity to narrate or explain ; a mere allu- 
sion supplies the recollections which complete 
his outline; and he is thus enabled to proceed 
with a boldness and rapidity productive of the 
happiest effects. But he is, at the same time, 
bound to adhere to the substance of the tale he 
has borrowed, Every deviation from its original 
tone is at once felt to be discordant; and the 
secret of his magic is gone, as soon as he ven. 
tures to disturb its peculiar features, In at- 
tempting to produce a new claes of impressions, 
he is opposed at every step, by the recollections 
which stubbornly adhere to the received version ; 
and, in this manner, the very populagity of his 
subject operates to his prejudice. This»is true, 
to a certain extent, of the “Francesca.” Pellico’s 
heroine, is a creature of his own imagination ; 
we feel that she has little in common with her 
for whose sorrows we haveso often wept, over the 
pages of the Inferno. Nor can we bear without 
displeasure, the disturbance of the associations 
connected with Dante's inimitable story. The 
authority of the older tale, is too powerful to be 
eluded: and, we think, that Pellico has been 
injudicious in hazarding a version, which tends 
to excite disappointment in the reader. 

With all these deductions, the tragedy will 
confirm rather than impair the kindly feelings 
which we have already learned to entertain to- 
wards the author. It is marked throughout with 
the impress of his amiable and sensitive charac. 
ter. And, if we find in neither the traces of 
commanding intellect, or high genius, we do not 
the less gratefully acknowledge the presence of 
qualities which appeal to our best feelings, and 
awaken sympathy, compassion, and Jove. Nor 
can the poet, to whom we are indebted for such 
emotions as these, be denied the praise of hav- 
ing worthily fulfilled his noble vocation, 

Vv. 





A DREAM OF THE DEAD. 


SPIRITUS DORMIENTI LOQUITUR, 


STAY, mortal, stay 'thy footstep bangs 
Abrupt upon the opening grave: 
Though from it's sure avoidless pangs 
No human puwer can gave, 
"T were well that thon in life shouldst know, 
What all in death must undergo. 





Why were it well ?—such prescience dread, 
Why to thy destined ear allowed ? 
It will not sooth thy dying bed, 
That I its woes unshroud. 
Feel them—as all shall feel —thow must, 
Till every bone hath turned to dust. 










































Spoke through thy tears of heaven -— 
The cold thin breath, that shuddering passed 
Along thy lipe—it was my last. 


Yet still, within the lifeless clay 
My spirit filled its weary prison -— 
I heard thee thank our God, and say, 
“ The soul from strife hath risen.” 
Alas !—what lingering length of pain 
Still held me to mine earthly chain! 


A strange and separated sense 

O’ercame me then, like eye and ear— 
Not of thy world, but some intense 

Pulse of another sphere. : 
I heard and saw :—yet all did seem 
Like what of Life was once my dream. 


Around me I beheld the hired, 
Regardless, customary, band :— 
Friends—kindred—all—even thou—retired, 
And left me to their hand :— 
Rudely they bound my moveless feet, 
And wrapped me in the winding-sheet. 


Thev spoiled the darkly-waving hair, 
Which oft had o’er thy bosom flowed ; 
When little was our thought such care 
Would on it be bestowed — 
Those locks —thy love—thy joy—thy pride— 
Like common things, were cast aside. 


And still, the servants of the tomb 
In ruthless mirth went gaily on : 
They urged their toil till evening’s gloom :-— 
"Twas done—and they were gone 
They left me on my funeral bed— 
Alone—the work of death was sped 


Then passed a dreary time ; till thou 
Came, wish me the sad night to share :-— 
Pale resignation on thy brow 
Held conflict with despair. 
Again thy kiss was on my cheek -— 
I telt—] saw—bat could not speak. 


Yet sorrow—joined with silence —bade 
Ere morn that solemn vigil close :— 
Thy head was on my pillow laid— 
So long it’s sweet repose. 
The dead awoke—the living slept— 
Thy fancy smiled—my spirit wept. 


So lingered on three nights and days, 
With their sad tribute duly shed ; 

Till other hirelings came to raise 
My body from its bed. 

They placed me in my coffin ;—thou 

Drew the last curtain o'er my brow. 


Oh how my death-bound spirit strove, 
To kiss that dear receding hand !— 
Not longer could I see thee, love ;— 
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They closed my narrow, dark abode :— 
The screw’s sharp grinding stung my brain 
every nerve it chilled and glowed, 
With quick alternate pain. 
Then other days and nights renewed 
My damp and sightless solitude 


Till swung they forth the funeral bell, 
With melancholy sound and slow :— 

How keenly did that iron knell 
Through sense and spirit go ! 

Each minute of its numbered toll 

Flung weights upon my struggling soul 


The dragging of the slow dull hearse— 
The trissel’s shock—the lifted pall— 


The deep-toned prayer—the anthemed verse— su 

I heard, and felt them all. wl 
To stay their pang, I would have given— an 
Pardon me, Lord !—thy promised heaven. pr 


But on they bore me to the grave :— 
My coffin o'er its depth they swung: 
The rattling cords their signal give ; 
And thrice the clay was flung 
Thrice—dust to dust—that hollow peal, 
Thou must, like me, its torture feeL 


And then, the grave-mould, thick and damp, 
Was rudely shovelled on my breast: 

I heard the quick retiring tramp, 
The sexton’s careless jest. 

It ceased—and I was deaf and blind 

To voice and look of human kind 


Silence and darkness all. I lay— 

How long I know not—charnelled there : 
No change had I of night or day, 

To reckon my despair. 
I thought ;—and moments seemed to be 
Ages of blank infinity. 


I could not pray: within the grave 
Nor hope nor penitence have power : 
Whether to punish or to save, 
Death brings the judgment hour. 
Of human guilt, or grace divine, 
The memory—nothing else—was mina 


Then steamed o’er forehead, lip, and eye, 
Thick-clinging vapours; and I felt 
Covered, as with a brazen sky,*® 
Whose fiery arch would melt 
My spirit in its close descending— 
Darkness and flame so strangely blending. 
This plague had its appointed time :— 
Another followed. O'er my bed 
The cold worms dragged their shuddering slime, 
And on my bosom fed ; - 
Still rolling in unsated ring 
Around that fearful banqueting. 


Then on my slow-corrupting brain+ 
A loathsome creature slept and swelled :— 
It heaved unutterable pain ; 
And there alone it dwelled— ‘ 
Alone—for with its torment I 
Held fierce and friendless unity ; 
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As with, aud in, ite lingering life 
My spirit on itself had preyed; 

Replete with blood, with feeling rife, 
And sense, till all decayed— 

And died :—last hour of death to me, 

And first of immortality ! 





* “ Thy heaven that is over thy head shall be brass.” 
Deut. xxviii. 23. 

¢ The “Gentleman's Magazine,” August, 1828, in 
narrating the exhumation of Hampden's body, in that 
year, nearly two centuries after his death, describes 
the seat of the brain occupied with “ maggots and red 
worms, on the feed with great activity,” 
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For, from the trance of buried wo, 
I woke :—and light, and life, and air, 
In other worlds were mine. But no— 
I tell not how, or where. 
That lesson must my love deny; 
Since, but to hear it, were to die. 


Awake !—my pangs are destined thine: 
My grave is thy determined bed : 

There the same hands shall thee consign, 
And place thy wearied head. 

A higher power my words doth chain: 

I dare not say—WE MEET AGaliN. 


eee 





Long after I had composed this speculation upon a 
subject whereon my mind too constantly dwells, and 
whereto my studies are too frequently devoted, I met an 
anecdote, related by Dr. CHRIcHTON, physician to the 
present Czar :— 
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A voung girl, il) of a nervous affection, seemed to 
he tokens of death appeared. When they 
were about ace her in her coffin, she revived. Her 
story was, that she seemed to dream she was dead, but 
was sensible to every thing passing around her, She 
distinctly heard the lamentations of her friends, felt them 
wrap her in the shroud, and place her in the coffim She 
described her sensations as very coutredictory; aa if she 
was and was not in her body at the same instant. She 
attempted in vain to open her eyes, to move, or to speak. 
Her agony was at its height when she beard the funeral 
hymn, and found they were about to nail down the lid 
of the coffin. - The horror of being buried alive gave a 
new impulse to her mind, which suddenly resumed its 
power over her corporeal organization. 

There was one. who—hed euch things been in death, 
or could they have been told in human ear,—would have 
come to me, sleeping or waking, and partered me in her 
sufferings, a rap Pa. 


be dead; all 
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“ As to the abolition of Church Establishments, i¢ was a subject that was perfectly new to him. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


Il. 


He had never 


had such a question put to him in his life before.”"—Sitr Henny PagneL_i.—Dundce Courier, April 9, 1833. 


Iris pleasant to think how much wiser the Whigs | 
_ yet made up his mind ; inasmuch as we ate prone 


will be in the course of a short time longer; 
and especially pleasing to foresee that, should 
the sume inquisitive burgher, whose fortune it 
was so grievously to embarrass the untaught 
mind of Sir Henry Parneil on his first introduc. 
tion to the sturdy dislecticians of the North, re- 
he 


vive the consideration of the question, as doubt- 
less he wil!, when next the Hon. Baronet shall 
present himself at the hastings of Dundee, at 
least he must be met by a very diferent answer. 
Before that time shall arrive, how short soever 
the interval may be, we apprehend the liberal 
representative of Dundee will have heard enough 
on the subject of “ the Abolition of Church 
Establishments,” to deprive him of the resource 
of its absolute novelty, and to spare Lim a se- 
cond mortification in the confessiou of his abso- 
lute ignorance. 

It seem-, however, a fortunate circumstance, 
inevery point of view, that the lot of Sir Henry 
Parnell has been cast in Scotland. In one great 
point, his political education has, been grievously 
defective ; and no where, not even in his native 
island, is he so likely to have this defect so 
abundantly repaired as in the country of his par- 
liamentary adoption. 

It was said not long since by some functionary, 
on coming into office, we believe Mr. Courtney, 
that “ his mind was as a sheet of white paper ;”’ 
prepared for all new lights, and accessible to all 
the impressions which his added experience and 
information might dispose him to imbibe. 

Now, this sheet-of-white-paper surt of person 
appears to us to be just the kind of one beet 


adapted to the movement which has already be- | 


gun to trouble the depths of the popular’ mind 
in so many portions of the British Islands, and 


in none more conspicuously than on our own side | 


the Tweed. 
VOL. L.—nNo, U. 


, telligent and convince?! 


We are full of hopes for a man whe has not 


to argue tit, in proportion to the newness of 
the subject will be the vivacity of his conviction, 
when he comes into struggle with the errors we 
shall have taught him to detect. We take com- 
fort therefore in the fact, that to the mind of 
Sir Henry Parnell the subject we propose to 
must with so much of the in- 
terest of novelty; and we augur well for the 
cause in which the people of Scotland are buck- 
ling on their armour in so stern and resolute a 


come 


Giscuss, 


a tomper, that they have amyong them a repre- 
sentative, (soon, we hope, to be a leader,) at 
once 80 unprepossessed and independent, so in- 

‘¢ as we believe the Hon- 
ourable Baronet to be. Believing this, we know 
net how we can better advance our views upon 
tiie subject to be comprised in this article, than 
in drawing the attention of his practical and dis- 
passionate mind to the consideration of the argu- 
nents we are about to resume, 

Judging it to be of especial moment to invite 
the regards of such men as either have, or are 
likely to have power or influence, to this vital 
discussion, we took occasion in our preceding 
paper to allude to the scantiness of the means 
which men in place and power have as yet af. 
forded us, for refuting the principles, if principles 


| they be, upon which they extend their support to 


what we deem to be a vast public wrong. It was 
for this reason that so much of our attention was 
devoted to the few sentences which fell, in the 
course, if we may so say, of a rather one-sided 
discussion in the House of Commons, from the 
lips of Lord Althorp, and of the representative 
of the University of Oxford. And it is for this 
reason still, we propose to resume our considera. 
tion of the subject, by adverting to the somewhat 
more elaborate, but still scanty and unsatisfying 
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materials presented in the course of a letter to 
his late constituents of Leeds, from their dis- 
‘tinguished representative, Mr. Macauley. 

In a letter bearing date, August 3, 1832, that 
gentleman, in answer to certain questions put to 
him by the Leeds Political Union, thus expresses 
himself in reference to the question of a Church 
Establishment :— 

““ You ask whether I will support ‘ an equali- 
zation to a great extent of the Church Establish- 
ment ; and a ceasing to compel any one to pay 
for the maintainance of any particular doctrine 
which he does not approve.’ 

“‘ This question seems to involve a contradic- 
tion. ‘An equalization to a great extent of the 
Church Establishment,’ implies that there is 
still to be a Church Establishment. ‘ A ceasing 
to eompel any one to pay for the maintenance of 
any particular doctrine, which he does not ap- 
prove, implies the complete abolition of the 
Church Establishment.” 

We must concede to the Learned Gentleman, 
the merit of having placed the question in a 
much more distinct and intelligible form than it 
had been presented to him by the official querist 
of the Leeds Political Union. For to have talked 
about the mere appropriation of ecclesiastical 
property, amidst the privileged and favoured 
sect, whose predominance at all, together with 
their compulsory pay, constituted the essential 
grievance, the true corpus delicti, for which they 
were to be arraigned by the nation, and even by 
the particular body in correspondence with Mr. 
Macauley, in the very next sentence of their in- 
quiry,—did imply either an indistinctness of ap- 
prehension, or a timidity of purpose, but little 
to the credit of the parties (rem tantam tam ne- 


gligenter!) who evinced such incapacity for the ' 


lofty duty they assumed. 

For the correction of a mistake so inconsistent 
with a just and vigorous conception of the point 
at issue, we may appropriately refer to the 
columns of a print, whose perspicacity is rarely 
at fault, and in whose comments, on the Irish 
Church Reform Bill, we feel pleasure in availing 
ourselves of the following just remarks :—‘ Be- 
fore we consider the measure of relief, let us 
look at the nature of the grievance. Of what 
have the people of Catholic Ireland complained, 
of what would the people of Protestant England 
complain, if the Established Church were Catho- 
lic? Would it be of the distribution of the 
Church revenues ? Would it be of the applica- 
tion, or the extortion of the tax ? Would it be 
that this Catholic priest and that Catholic priest 
were better or worse paid than was equitable, or 
that the Catholic priesthood was charged upon 
us at all? Would the demand be for reducing 
dozens or hundreds? and should we be satisfied 
with any arrangement which continued to charge 
us with the maintenance of preachers of another 
faith? Were a burthen laid upon us in which 
we had no interest, from which we could derive 
no advantage, from which nothing but a humiliat- 
ing sense of subjection could accrue, would our 
concern be with the improved arrangement of 





the parts of which it was composed, or with the 
weight of the load? In fine, is our quarrel 
with the base of an imposition, or the super- 
structure ? There is often abuse within abuse ; 
but the affair of the people, is with the outside 
abuse. The Catholic Irishman’s grievance is the 
Protestant’s Church on his shoulders ; but what 
is done in that Church, is a matter of little mo- 
ment to him. Its place upon his back is the 
main and the galling affair.”’* 

Now this, we contend, is precisely the reason- 
ing which applies to the Establishment of the 
Church of England,—with reference not to Ire- 
land only, but to ENGLAND HERSELF, so long as 
a single Dissenter is found within her borders, 
upon whose purse cr person she ventures to lay 
her hand for the purpose of maintaining a clergy, 
and through them of promulgating a doctrine 
to which he professes a conscientious repug- 
nance. Let Political Unions, then, beware ; let 
all ardent and well-intending individuals, in 
their expositions of this master-grievance, take 
good heed of falling into the confusion of 
thought and inconsistency of expression so well 
pointed out by Mr. Macauley ; and henceforth 
let no opponent of religious abuse fail to remem- 
ber, that whereas “an equalization to a great 
extent of the Church Establishment,” (or refor- 
matory measures of whatever extent and energy 
for the administration of the duty and pay of its 
functionaries, ) “ implies that there is sti// to be 
a Church Establishment,” so, on the other hand, 
“a ceasing to compel any one to pay for the 
maintenance of any particular doctrine which he 
does not approve, implies the complete abolition 
of the Church Establishment.” 

The plain state of the fact, then, is, that the 
advocates of the Establishment affirm, that it is 
necessary for one portion of the nation to compel 
another portion of the nation to pay for the 
maintenance of particular doctrines ; it may be 
the divine impregnation of a Southcote, or 
the special inspiration of an Irving ; albeit that 
other portion intellectually disavow, and with 
the most absolute conviction conscientivusly dis- 
approve of them! 

And yet, incredible as it may seem, that this 
is a wrong done to the weaker party, a dishon- 
our to the religion in whose name it is done, and 
a gratuitous injury inflicted on both, would ap- 
pear to have as faintly occurred to the educated 
mind of Mr. Macauley, as to the grave, dispas. 
sionate, and manly intellect of the honourable 
member for Dundee! 

Mr. Macauley goes on to say :—“ There is 
not, I think, a more perplexing question in the 
science of politics than the question, Whether it 
be or be not desirable that the State should 
make provision for the religious instruction of 
the people? In fact it is a question which does 
not admit of a general solution. We must look 
at the circumstances of every particular case. 
The Americans, situated as they are, judge 
wisely in having no established religion. The 
French, on the other hand, judge as wisely in 
— @ The Examiner, Feb. 17, 1833. 
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giving a stipend from the revenues of the State 
to ministers of opposite religions. Before we 
can properly decide what course ought to be 
taken in England, it is necessary that we should 
take many circumstances into consideration :— 
the nature of ecclesiastical revenues ; the man- 
ner in which these revenues are mixed up with 
private property ; the state of the public feeling 
towards the Church. We ought also to consider 
whether the dislike which is undoubtedly felt 
towards the Church by a great and respectable 
party in the country, be a curable or on incur- 
able dislike—whether it proceed from anything 
essentially bad in the doctrines and constitution 
of the Establishment, or from corruptions which 
judicious legislation might remove. These are 
matters upon which I have thought long and 
anxiously. It would be impossible for me, 
within the limits to which I must, on the present 
occasion, confine myself, to state all the argu- 
ments on both sides which have occurred to me. 
I will, therefore, simply declare my opinion, 
without defending it at length. I think it de- 
sirable that the Church of England should be 
reformed. I do not think it desirable that it 
should be destroyed.” 

We have given at length these views of a very 
accomplished person, as well to let it be seen 
what impressions most operate upon a mind 
such as his, as to afford us a text for analyzing 
a subject into which it is admitted he has but 
very slightly entered ; but into which, we would 
hope, the effect of our criticism may be to sti- 
mulate him, and the able persons with whom he 
probably concurs in opinion, to enter more ex- 
tensively, on any fitting occasion which may 
hereafter present itself. That occasions of this 
nature, both frequent and urgent, will be want- 
ing, we have but slight apprehension: and in 
the meantime we deem it no unsuitable under- 
taking to mark the game, and ride over the 
ground, for the more important disputants who 
are so soon to follow us. All we desire is, that the 
game be fairly hunted, and that those who follow 
will be manly enough to pursue wherever it leads. 
This done, our trouble will be amply repaid ; and 
end where it may, we shall be sure of an amus- 
ing and instructive exhibition of skill, courage, 
and sagacity. 
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In taking this survey, one of the first difficul- 
ties which appears to us to threaten a rather 
serious embarrassment, is, that which is foremost 
in the series we have just been taking notice of. 
It has a decidedly ugly look: and we can assure 
our readers we have seen the best strength, 
mettle, and training in the three kingdoms posed 
by it. Unluckily, it lies right in the way, and 
there is no getting into the country beyond with- 
out some effort to pass it: and strange has been 
the confusion, and touching the disasters which 
have ensued from the rash and awkward attempts 
to achieve this point. Inthe course of one fatal 
morning we have beheld a mingled chivalry of 
peers, bishops, and dandies—preachers, premiers, 
and sucking statesmen, in a most dismal com- 
munity of suffering,—some thrown out, and some 
thrown in,—but all more or less @amaged in 
consequence of this tormenting obstruction in the 
very outset of their course. But it is time to 
describe more particularly what the nature of 
this obstruction is. 

Waiving all metaphor, then, we are anxious 
to confess our misgivings as to the soundness of 
the foundation upon which Mr. Macauley’s theory, 
(little as we have yet seen of it,) and all other 
theories of a Church Establishment, oref merely 
Church Reform, that we have ever seen or heard 
of, are made to rest.* It isin al] these taken for 
granted that it is the business of the State ‘‘ éo 
make provision for the religious instruction of the 
people.” And, having made this convenient as- 
sumption, it is next, with all earnestness and 
gravity sought, after what manner it is most 
expedient to classify the teachers, distribute the 
emoluments, and regulate the government of the 
system superinduced upon this imagined duty of 
the civil ruler. 

“ Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy :” 
For still the previous question will recur,— 
Whether, in fact, it’be the rightful business of 
the State to provide a religion for the people? 
Who, or what is the State? It is only another 
word for the Civil Magistrate, governing by the 
authority, actual or implied, of the majority of 
the people in any given country. For the pre- 
sent, we need not advert to the obsolete non- 
sense of a direct divine right. But, speaking 
soberly, we would say, that the Civil Magistrate 





_ ® We cannot concede to Mr. Coleridge and his followers, that they have as yet advocated any thing which can 
justly exclude them from the general censure implied in the text. With all Mr. Coleridge's clear-sightedness, and 
his taste for definitions, it is surprising how indistinctly, and with what arbitrary assumptions in logic and in lan- 


guage he has put forward his views upon this subject. 


By what authority does Mr. Coleridge call that a church to 


which he only assigns the care of teaching men the science of citizenship? And wherefore,—having all along dis- 
tinguished between the idea of a Church and the actual Church of this country,—does he eulogize the working of 
this latter institution, as worthy of all reverence for its utility, while it has notoriously and professedly been in the 
exercise of those spiritual functions which, yet, he would separate from all alliance with, or dependence on the State, 
as relating to matters with which the latter had no sort of concern ? 

We admit without difficulty, that his notion of a “ National Clergy” is full of magnificent thought, and benevolent 
and elevated feeling. But let him not call it “a Church,” in any sense; at least, until the word has been universally 
detached in the minds of men from the idea of doctrine,—religion—spiritual instruction,—with which, in all Chris. 
tan countries, it has hitherto been inseparably united, if not absolutely identified. 

Considered as a source of doctrine, Mr. Coleridge would have no Established Church; since, as he eloquently 
writes, “ the Church of Christ asks of the State neither wages nor dignities: she asks only protection, and (o be let 


alone.” 


The Italics are his own ; but the sentiment is ours, in common with him. 


But how inconsistent, then, to 


extol the actual National, or, as he calls it, “the Constitutional and Ancestorial Church of England,” as contradis- 
tinguished from the “ Catholic and Apostolic Church in England !” 

( an any one have perused Mr. Coleridge's ingenious, but eccentric little work on “ The Constitution of the Church 
and State,” and not have been startled by these marvellous incongruities ? 
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is essentially representative in his capacity, and 
can have no power but that with which his people, 
directly or indirectly, invest him. He is the 
central depository of that power, and can neither 
represent nor exercise a power of which there 
is no original in the body with whose majesty 
he is clothed. Now, we ask, Whether any 
people can really delegate to a sovereign the 
business of determining for them what religion 
they are to believe? Cana people say, We will 
believe whatever you enjoin us? Can belief be 
infused by the word of command ? And what else 
is law but command? If, then, it may be de- 
nied that a people can believe upon a mere com. 
mand, and if law be tantamount to command, 
and the voice of the sovereign be synonymous 
with law, is it not demonstrable, that a people 
have no péwer to delegate to their sovereign an 
authority to prescribe that which it is, in the 
nature of things, impossible for them to obey ¢ 

A people may, with all propriety, concede to 
their rulers, the power to regulate such matters 
as pertain to their civil, or supposed civil wel- 
fare ; because it is within the province of the 
superior information and experience with which 
they are presumed to be endowed, to legislate 
on subjects which relate not to the interior and 
inaccessible convictions of the individual, but to 
the outward and tangible interests of the whole 
of society together. If war is to be sustained 
—none so fit as the magistrate to devise and 
execute such measures as may be expedient for 
the public honour and defence. If property is 
to be secured, and industry encouraged, and 
peace and good order established,—for all these 
several ends, in which the actions of men are the 
objects of law,—a just and proper reliance is had 
upon the wisdom and efficacy of the magistrate’s 
will. 

True it is, the wisdom of one age is frequently 
the merriment of the next. At one time, this 
wisdom may engage itself in regulating the peak 
of a shoe, or the cut of a doublet; at another, 
in launching the terrors of the gibbet against 
opening the banks of a fish-pond, cutting down 
a cherry-tree in an orchard, consorting for a 
month “ with the people called Eyyptians,’— 
or having aught to do—especially if a lady, and 
in years—with spiders and crooked pins; or, 
finally, at a third—in expediting the progress 
of famine, by edicts against ‘ forestalling, re- 
yvrating, and engrossing.” 

But still this wisdom, and the slow experience 
by which it grows, is the only implement with 
which rulers have to work ; and so long as it 
applies itself in modifying the actions of men, 
it operates within its legitimate province: the 
relation between the governors and the go- 
verned is preserved : no disproportion between 
their respective capacities can long subsist ; and 
obedience from the one is the just result and ap- 
propriate measure of protection from the other, 

in all such cases then, it is obedience—the 
conformity of the outward acts with the will of 
the Jegislature—which is the object of the com- 
mand it promulges. This, once attained, the in 














tention of the law-giver is satisfied; and the 
simple evidence of external compliance is suffi- 
cient demonstration, that the power which he 
exercised has been adequate to its purpose. 

But far different is the case when it is attempted 
to prescribe opinions! For nothing being opinion 
which is not grounded upon some process of rea- 
soning, (right or wrong,) of which the mind of 
the recipient can alone be conscious, it must be 
obvious, that the mere profession of opinion can 
never be satisfactory proof that that process has 
been undergone, and that the actual conviction 
of the mind corresponds with the outward de- 
claration of the lips. In a word, the evidence 
is wanting, that the legislator’s power has been 
exerted with effect. 

So plain it is, that over the internal operations 
of mind, a dominion is reserved, which it belongs 
not to man to assume! ‘There the arm of flesh 
has no power ; thither the fiat of the sovereign 
carries with it no terrors ; and the solemnities of 
‘aw recoil from the incongruous mission on which 
the tyrant and the formalist would vainly array 
them. ‘ Secure within her winding citadel,” the 
intellect holds her independent sway ; and not 
even the united powers of earth and heaven can 
shake, for one instant, the sceptre from her hands. 

Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranui, 

Mente quatit solida, 
Nec fulminantis magna jovis manus. 

Can there be a more affecting proof that 
tyranny was not made for man— 

To himself assuming, 
Authority usurpt,—from God not given ; 





or at least that, in the counsels of supreme 
benevolence, it was not destined to, perpetuate 
itself in the society of a religion which presents 
itself for acceptance as “our reasonable service.” 

In the highest of all concerns, and in our in- 
tercourse with the most august of beings, the 
independence of that constituent of our nature 
which assimilates us with the God from whose 
hands we came,—is revered as sacred and invio- 
lable. ‘* Come now, let us reason together,” is 
the language of Infinity to man. “ If I do not 
the works of my Father, believe me not. But if ] 
do, though ye believe not me, believe me for the 
works’ sake.” Such is the similar language of the 
express image of His person and His glory. 
“In understanding be men—prove ail things ; 
hold fast that which is true—Try the spirits 
whether they be of God.—Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind—Not having domi- 
nion over your faith, but being helpers of your 
joy.” Such is the corresponding language of his 
faithful companions and apostles. And yet, with 
these ineffaceable characters stamped upon the 
page of our heavenly charter—confirmed as they 


| are, if confirmation they could need, by the in- 


tellect and the conscience of every man breath- 
ing—those faithful depositories of the natural 
and primary impressions of the finger of God— 
the puny kings of the earth stand up and take 
counsel, not alone against the civil immunities of 
their people, but actually usurp the prerogative 
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ESTABLISHMENTS OR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


which Omnipotence itself disclaims ; and dictat- 
ing the form of their religious belief, would fet- 
ter and dwarf the soul into the same vassalage 
with the perishable dust that groans beneath 
their sway. 

Were it our purpose to insist upon the proofs 
by which man is entitled to political freedom, 
we know not on what topic we could more effect- 
ually dwell than on that harmony and order 


which conspicuously characterize every work of | 


God. And we would infer, with a confident re- 
liance, that the being whom He framed to be free 
in the highest of all human concerns, was never 
designed to be the foot-ball of kings, nor the 
plaything of courtiers, but a high, a solemn, and 
an awful thing; whose heavenly image and origin 
it is their duty to revere ; whose will it is their 
office to consult; and whose liberty they may 
not diminish by one tittle in amount, or imperil 
for one instant of time, without the unequivocal 
and willing sanction of that public intelligence 
of which they are chosen to be the servants and 
executors.* 

But another, and we hope an easier task de- 
volves upon us ; a task, if not more susceptible of 
aid from reason, at least more exempt from the 
dangers which sometimes overpower discussion. 
Without civil freedom, no tongue may divulge the 
deep wants of the soul—no pen may portray the 
dimensions of its wrongs—and no hand may un- 
veil the beneficent charter which whispers in the 
freedom of his homage, and its appeals to his 
unbidden convictions, the dangerous dignity, and 
the civil capabilities of man. 

But under the safeguard of rights no longer at 
the arbitrary discretion of power; in a land 
where the communication of thought is acknow- 
ledged as the basis of our political existence, 
‘like the air we breathe, for without it we die;” 
—where it is the privilege of all, however hated 
by some, and criminally misused by others, “‘ to 
know, to utter, andto argue freely,” upon every 
social right; we approach with comparative ad- 
vantage and additional facility, the momentous 
inquiry,—Whether that which we can prove 
to have been before all human charters—the 
first-born of the rights of man—the indefeasible 
inheritance of every genuine worshipper of God, 
Shall be less accounted of by legislators than 
the rights of their own fabrication, and the pri- 
vileges which pertain to man in his relation with 
the fugitive things of earth. 
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If it be the inextinguishable right of a Briton, 
in his capacity of citizen, et sentire que velit, 
et que sentiat dicere,—shall it be less his right, 
as a subject of heaven, that there shall be none to 
impose upon him the necessity, vel colendi quod 
nolit, vel quod velit non colendi ?t 

And yet, monstrous as the very mention of 
such an assumption might seem, it has not been 
too monstrous for rulers to claim; and even to 
this hour to arrogate, in the face of the free 
people of England! We affirm this fact upon 
the very apologies, (for we admit that her de- 
fences, in more recent times, have taken rather 
the tone of apology than pretension,) which the 
most liberal adherents of the Established Church 
of England have set up in her behalf. We affirm 
it upon the reliance which they uniformly place 
upon that vaunted quality, which, as they varnly 
reason, must render her existence not only en- 
durable, but unexceptionable—upon that cha- 
racter for TOLERANCE which, not alone in the 
spirit of her dogmas, (as they now pretend!) but 
by the more efficacious concurrence of law, is 
supposed to reconcile her existence with the 
widest dissemination of dissent, and the freest 
selection of the mode in which men maf please 
to accost their Creator. For what is this ro. 
LERANCE Of which they boast? We ask them to 
define it in any manner which shall not be re- 
volting to the ear of a people whose most ordi- 
nary rights have been fixed upon any thing of a 
rational and solid foundation. We ask them to 
define it in any sense which shall not betray the 
astounding fact,—that “ ToLeration implies the 
waiving of a rnicut ;” which shall not attribute 
to the Mayistrate the appalling assumption of 
saying,—* I am entitled ro rorsip, but 1 con- 
sent to pemMit.” { 

Until, then, toleration shall be explained to 
mankind in a manner impossible to be resolved 
into the meaning here affixed to it, it will re- 
main a truth established beyond the power of 
sophistry to shake, or effrontery to deny—that 
Lord Althorp, in the face of the Commons of 
England, and Mr. Macauley, in the centre of 
the boasted intelligence of Britain, surrounded 
by the most industrious and religious population 
upon earth—no less than proclaim, that the go- 
verning power of this realm possesses the right, 
if it so please, to shut up every place of worship 
in the kingdom, save and except those places 
only whither this same ruling power may choose 


* P sane : ° : = ; 
W e willingly embrace the opportunity which the etfusion of these sentiments affords us, to strengthen the 
impression we are desirous to convey to our readers, by an extract from a writer of whose aid one of the Judges on 
the English Bench, Sir Edward Alderson, in his charge to the Grand Jury of Somerset, at the Summer Assizes of last 


year, availed himself in terms to which we cordially yield our assent. 


“| will read you,” said the learned Judge, 


*“ 4 passage from one of the most eloquent men of this age—I wish I could say of this country, for he would be an 


honour to any country,—I mean Dr. CHANNING.” 


Of this aid we too desire to avail ourselves; and, in the words 


of one of the most eloquent and divine discourses of which even he has been the author, We would with him suggest 
that, “ As yet Christianity has done little, compared with what it has to do, im establishing the true bond of union 


between man and man. 


A new revelation, if I may so speak, remains to be made; or, rather, the truths of the old 
revelation in regard to the greatness of human nature, are to be brought out from obscurity and neglect. 


The soul 


is to be regarded with a religious reverence hitherto unfelt; and the solemn claims of every being to whow this 
divine principle is imparted, are to be established on the ruins of those pernicious principles both in Church and State, 
which have so long divided mankind into the abject Many and the selfexalted Few.” ‘The passage which Baron 
Alderson referred to is contained in that unrivalled tract, “ The Analysis of Power,” being a sequel to the “ Essay 


on the Chatacter of Napoleon.” 


 : . . 
men, in a recent volume, republished in London. 
+ Lactantius. 


That which we have cited is from a Discourse on 1 Peter, ii, 17. 
1833. 





“ Honour all 


+ 
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to resort! That acting upon the principle, “ I 
am entitled To rorsip,” it may re-enact, at its 
pleasure, imprisonment during life (and why not 
torture or death?*) for the third offence of 
praying from any other book, or with any other 
words, than the same ruling power has “ pre- 
scribed” in the Liturgy of the Church Esta- 
blished: That not only may it forbid to worship 
in places of their own selection, but it may, by 
auch mulcts and penalties as it pleases to inflict, 
punish the whole people of England—Roman 
Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, Unitarian— for 
non-attendance in the Church Established, on 
every Sunday and holiday throughout the year: 
That not only may it so constrain them, but if 
they shall venture to complain, or so much as to 
utter their thoughts upon any points of doctrine, 
discipline, or worship, except in approval of such 
as are thus “ prescribed,” it may consign them 
to all the consequences of what they call their 
“< greater excommunication ;” for which see 
Burn. The which prohibition of complaint or 
discussion is promulged, and to this hour is re- 
tained in the church of Lord Althorp, in the 
following terms :—‘‘ Whosoever shall hereafter 
affirm that the form of worship in the Church of 
England, established by law, containeth any- 
thing in it that is repugnant to the Scriptures, 
or that any of the Thirty-nine Articles are in any 
part erroneous, or such as he may not with a 
good conscience subscribe unto—let him be ex- 
communicated, ipso facto, and not restored until 
after repentance and public revocation of such 
his wicked errors.” Again: “ If any one shall 
preach, or, by open words, declare or speak any 
thing in derogation or despising of the Book of 
Common Prayer, or any thing contained therein 
—let him be excommunicated, and not restored 
until he repent,” &c. Again: “ If any one 
shall deny that the Churches established under 
this Government are true Churches, or refuse to 
join them in Christian profession—let him be 
excommunicated, and not restored, until he re- 
pent,” &c. Again: ‘ Whosoever shall separate 
themselves from the communion of saints, as it 
is approved by the Apostles’ rules in the Church 
of England, and combine themselves by a new 
brotherhood :—or shall affirm and maintain that 
any other congregations, than such as are allowed 
by the laws of this land, may rightly challenge to 
themselves the name of true and lawful churches 
—let him be excommunicated, and not restored 
until he repent,’ &c. Again: “ If the church- 
wardens, questmen, or assistants, do, or shail 
know of any man in.the parish, or elsewhere, 
who is a defender of popish or erroneous 
doctrine, they shall detect and present the same 
to the Bishop of the diocese, to be censured and 
punished according to the ecclesiastical laws 
prescribed in that behalf,” &c. &c. F 





* We refer to the Act of Uniformity, Ist Elizabeth, 2, 
the provisions of which, in certain instances, failing of 
the effect intended, it was actually proposed by Grindal, 
in writing to the Council in 1562, to try the application 
of torment !—Hallam's Constitutional History, Ch. 3. 

+ Euglish Canons, 1603. 





Finally, in order to perpetuate the blindness, 
and secure the subserviency of the people of 
Leeds, and Manchester, and Birmingham ; and 
to prevent any hope of evasion from the feeble- 
ness or circuity of ecclesiastical proceedings ; 
the civil magistrate in his wisdom may provide, 
not only that they shall not openly preach, pray, 
affirm, or speak, but shall not even privately 
read whatsoever might be deemed to call in 
question the fallible infallibility of Lambeth, or 
Fulham, or Durham. Here is the precedent : 

‘‘ Heretical, seditious, schismatical, or offen. 
sive books, wherein anything contrary to Chris- 
tian faith, or the doctrine or discipline of the 
Church of England, is asserted,—are prohibited 
to be printed, imported, published, or sold.” * 

Now, if it be contended that all this was bad 
enough in its own day, but would be utterly 
unfit, discreditable, and abominable, if attempted 
to be revived or originated in the present—we 
ask very humbly, but with an invincible deter- 
mination to ask on until we shall get an ade- 
quate answer,—Wherefore “ unfit” for the pre- 
sent day? Was dissent ever a mischief, and is 
it not now ? Was it formerly a duty of the civil 
magistrate to “ prescribe” in religion, and is it 
less so still? Has the salvation of souls been at 
any time within the cognizance of the Statute 
Book, and ought not souls to be as dear to the 
Legislature now as then? If the everlasting 
interests of men are at stake, and the magistrate 
have the power to ensure them, he is bound to 
interpose—usque ad necem—to effect so surpas- 
sing a good: but if he have no such power, then 
it remains to be proved upon what grounds he 
could have ever undertaken to interfere at all. 

If, however, it be suggested that, in these days 
the Magistrate could only pretend to a fostering 
and encouraging, rather than a positive and coer- 
cive power, and may, therefore, only dubiously 
and mildly legislate on the eternal concerns of 
man,—we desire to learn the evidence even of 
this! We confess we can as little detect its 
foundation in theory, as discern its utility in 
practice. For our life, we cannot be made to 
see how truth, or any degree of it, can be carried 
by vote; or how the Speaker having decided, 
“‘ the ayes have it,” can give to Lord Althorp 
in the one House, or Dr. to Howley in the other, 
any better assurance of the correctness of their 
interpretation of the Divine decrees, or of the 
proemium of John, than a Whitfield or a 
Priestley may respectively claim in vindication of 
theirs. Of a Parliamentary excise-law we have 
a tolerably adequate conception. Of the omni- 
potence of the three Estates touching leather 
and soap, we would not lightly raise a question. 
We can’ even conceive a Parliamentary King : 
but of a Parliamentary God, or a Parliamentary 
religion, we profess to be as incompetent to 
frame a consistent idea, as the well-known Lord 
Peterborough was a hundred years ago. And as 
little still do we see, in its practical efficiency, 
of palliation for this half interference for the 








© Printing Act, 1662. Part of § 2. 
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salvation of souls, but wholesale retention of 
Mammon ; for this petty persecution, but unre- 
linquished monopoly, which satisfies our modern 
Whig; inasmuch as for one dissentient in the 
days of Elizabeth, or Charles 2d, there are twenty 
now. In the appendix to the Annals of Sir John 
Dalrymple, it would appear, that in the reign of 
William 3d the proportion of Conformists to 
Nonconformists, in the provinces of York and 
Canterbury, was as 22 to 1;* whereas, at the 

resent moment, it would scarcely be to under- 
rate the former, to state that they barely, if at 
all, exceed the proportion of 1 to 1.t 

In fact. to speak in the language of statesmen 
and churchmen, persecution did its work ; and 
might, if more vigorously executed, as Clarendon 
affectingly observes of the ecclesiastical rigours 
to which, like another Saul, he was himself 
so strenuously consenting, ‘‘ have produced a 
thorough reformation.” We ask, then, why not 
go on? Why not persecute now as bravely as 
in the days gone by? If ‘ the right to FrorBip 
other worship than” his own be included in the 
authority of the Sovereign, it must be from its 
tendency to secure the highest interests of man ; 
and, therefore, ‘“‘ the consent to PERMIT’ that 
which conflicts with and defeats so inestimable a 
purpose, must, in truth, be to abandon the most 
awful of duties. 

And yet, it has so much of weakness in it, 
that we scarcely know how to impeach it of 
crime. Its very contradictions appear to bespeak 
for it less of the anger than the pity of all ra- 
tional beings. It is first to erect the most stu- 
pendous of powers for the most transcendant of 
ends, and then to concur in its duwnfal; as if the 
motive to its construction were the blindest of 
impulses, and the frustration of its object a pas- 
time or a triumph. It is the bootless ingenuity 
of children, all anxiety in building a castle of 
cards, and the moment it is built, all impatience 
to pull it to pieces again. It is to intend the 
salvation, and achieve the perdition of souls, It 
is as the mercy of heaven, and the malice of 
demons, <A purpose all good, and a connivance 
all evil. It is a compound of elaborate contra- 
ries, part of iron and part of clay, combined into 
one monstrous, impossible, and self-destroying 
whole. It is, in one word, the portentous con- 
tradiction of declaring that it is necessary, and 
yet not necessary, to set up the particular wor- 
ship in favour with the Civil Ruler ; necessary, 
as affording the only effectual way to salvation— 
and not necessary, because there are other effec- 
tual ways. Here, then, is our question. If the 
former, why ToLeraAte ?—If the latter, why 
ESTABLISH ? 


ESTABLISMHENTS OR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
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Will Lord Althorp or Mr. Macauley,* will Sir 
Henry Parnell or Sir Robert Harry Inglis an- 
swer this? We believe they cannot. For, in 
our conscience, we believe we have placed them 
in a dilemma from which there is no escape. 
Unhappy scheme, when even its plausibilities 
only minister the more surely to its overthrow ! 
Since it is the scope of our argument to show— 
and we think we have shown—that the very 
circumstance of remitting the penalties of their 
ecclesiastical code; the very fact of looking 
quietly on, while Dissent, like the vermin of 
Egypt, is “ in all our quarters,” and Dissenters 
are shouldering our Churchmen wherever they 
turn, either indicates a consciousness that the 
pretended right was a usurpation from the be- 
ginning, a thing of naught in the sight of God 
or man; a profanation in conception, an inqui- 
sition in practice; or it proclaims the fact that 
the magistrate has thrown up his commission in 
despair, and, having abdicated his functions, 
should cease to exact THE Pay of which those 
functions were designed to be the condition. 

Until, then, Mr. Macauley shall have frankly 
declared that he renounces the defence of a do- 
minant church—of any religious institution, how- 
ever modified,—however retrenched of abuges,— 
erected upon the principle involved in the exist- 
ence of the churches established in the northern 
and southern sections of this island, we deem that 
we have imposed upon bim a no light task in 
inviting his reply to the reasoning we have em- 
ployed in this paper. 

But Mr. Macauley is not without resources ; 
and by inviting a consideration of what has been 
done in other countries, where civil and religious 
liberty are not only cherished in name, but have 
been the objects of an especial and all-pervading 
concern in the fundamental constitution of their 
governments,—he would seem to recognise, in the 
policy those states have adopted, a not unsuitable 
standard, by which, to estimate the growth to 
which we have ourselves attained, in just and ra- 
tional views of the social union. 

Setting aside the great, the primary, and per- 
vading question, which, in truth, is the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end of the whole in- 
quiry,— whether it be, or be not, desirable that 
the state should make provision for the religious 
instruction of the people,’—inasmuch as it in- 
volves the collateral questions who the teachers 
are tobe ? and what the religious instruction they 
are to give f—setting aside for the present, we 
say, this all-absorbing, ever-returning question, 
let us reflect for a moment on the examples 
which have been commended as models of wis- 
dom, in the respective situations of the countries 





* Morning Chronicle, Oct. 11, 1832. 

+ We shall probably refer more particularly to this litigated point on another occasion. In the meantime, the 
very circumstance of doubt, in itself, confirms all that we wish to establish—the rapid progression of dissent. If 
the Bishop of London have authoritative documents on the subject, we are probably destined to see them. 

* Since this article was written, Mr. Macauley has gone to legislate for the Hindoos, at the rate of some ten 
thousand pounds a-year. Sir Henry Parnell we do not believe to be a maintainer of Caurch Establishments, Of 
this we are sure, that the instant he is convinced of the wrongfulness of a State Religion, supported by national funds 
or hy compulsory assessment, no selfish or party considerations will induce this most independen: aud conscientious 


Reformer to countenance the Church Establishment.—E, T. M. 
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referred to. ‘ The 
cauley, “situated as they are, judy 
having no established religion. The French, on 
the other hand, judge as wisely in giving a 
stipend from the revenues of the state, to munis. 
ters of opposite religions, But before we can 
properly decide what course ought to be taken in 
England, there are many circumstances tobe taken 
into consideration, —the nature of ecclesiastical 
revenues,—the manner in which those revenues 
are mixed up with private property, —the state 
of public feelit 1 towards the Church,” &c. &c. 
Now with respect to the former of these exam. 
ples, it is not quite apparent, whether it was in- 
tended to regard America in its collective or 
distributive character,—whether in reference to 
its Federal Government, — separate State Go- 
If reference be had to its federal 
government, it is in led sufficiently plain that 
America did judge most wisely, or rather was 
guided by imperious necessity, in not establishing 
any particular form of religion for the entire com- 
munity ; since to have done so would be to trench 
upon the interior reculation of the constituent 
states, which it was the especial aim of the Con- 
ventional Convress, to reserve in all cases, where 
its surrender was not absolutely essential to the 
existence of the contemplated union, If the 
not delegate to the general 


Americans,” says Mr. Ma. 
e wisely in 


vernments, 


convention would 


government, the power to appoint the officers of 


within the several States,—much_ less 
it have thought of confiding to it the 


militia 
would 


qualification or appointment of their ministers of 


religion. Considered in this view, then, there 
ean be no parallelism—no analogy to the ense of 
Great Britain, But it is otherwise with the 
States in their separate capacity. In these ther 
sat least in those States 


were largely peopled, and 


is a strong analogy 
already 
mised to accumulate, in rapid progression, ic 
flourishing millions abled thei 
Atlantic border to rival the happiest portions o! 
Europe, in wealth, industry, 
numbers. 


which } ro- 


which have en 


intelligence, and 
In all perio’s of transition—in the 
all great measures of state,—it is of the essence 
of change to embark in its discussion two dis. 


tinct classes of persons :—those who are in ear- 


nest in their professions—and those who are not: 
those who wish to do good to the community at 
large, and those wh whatever the y may say, 


are in heart and soul bent only upon doing good 


’ 


to their own dear selves. Prom recent experi- 
well what sort of person: 

ird the people 
its are far from 


public virtue but 


ence, we know 
they are who 
with their 


pretty 
honour and or 
lips, while their he 
them—who have the form of 
Without the power ; and of whom, as ote npaell 


ed in 2a somewhat remarkable individual. it was 


no less truly than pun ently said, ‘* not that 

cared for the poor: but. be muse he was a thief. 
and had the bay.” Now with this class of per- 
sons, We at present have nothing to do. They 
ure playing too shallow nnd too short agame to 
rive any great cause of uneasiness. They are 


mashing it in the broad day-light,— 


pre mress of 


STION OF 


c 
| 





(QUESTIONS. 


“ A turn of time, at which we would advise 
To any other kind of exercise.” 

Jismissing then these adepts in what Lord Ba- 
con calls “ left-handed wisdom,”—by any one 
truly in earnest in seeking ajust and sound con- 
clusion upon this Question of Questions, let us 
with no Jess earnestness entreat to be told, what 
those essential circumstances are which render 
unfit, unjust, and untrue at Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Leeds, and Birmingham, those principles of reli- 
gious policy which are received with all honour, 
and work with all benefit at Boston, Baltimore, 
she: tones, and New York ? 

Without pledging ourselves to approve in all 
respects the ecclesiastical system in any one of 
the Atlantic States, but perceiving in each of 
them the immeasurable distance which divides it 
from the systems established in Britain, we bee 
leave to ask, what there is inthe constitution of 
the human soul, or in the habits of society at 
Edinburgh or Birmingham, which would be un- 
friendly to the existence of Christianity, or the 
welfare and peace of their communities, in the 
following fundamental provisions of the State of 
Massuchusetts.* 

It is the right, as well as the duty, of all 
men in society, publicly, and at stated seasons, 
to worship the Supreme Being, the great Crea- 
tor and Preserver of the Universe. And no sub- 
ject shall be hurt, molested, or restrained, in his 
person, liberty, or estate, for worshipping God 
in the manner and season most agreeable to the 
dictates of his own conscience, or for his reli- 
cious profession or sentiments ; provided he doth 
nut disturb the puble peace, or obstruct others 
in their religious worship. . . . . There. 
fore, to promote their happiness, and to secure 
the good order and preservation of their govern- 
ment, the people of this commonwealth have a 
right to invest their legislature with power to 
authorize and require the several towns, parish- 
es, precincts, &c. &c. to make suitable provision, 
at their own expense, for the institution of the 
public worship of God. . . . . . Provided, 

hstanding, that the several towns, parish- 
es, precinets, &c. &e. shall, at all times, have the 
exclusive right of electing their public teachers, 
with them for their support 
And all moneys paid by the 


notwit 


and of contracting 

and maintenance. 

. ' ~ 
| 

the public teachers aforesnid, oatl, if he waive 

| iformly applied to the support of the 

I 


public texcher, or teachers, of his own religious 


sect or denomination, provided there be any on 
Whose instructions he attends: otherwise it may 
be paid towards the support of the teacher, or 
teachers of the parish, or precinct, in which the 
seid s are raised.t 
~ ia - observed, that we quote throughout froin 
( ection The Constitutions of the United States ;"’ 
edo at Philadelphia, 1791. What alterations, if 
iv, in the American systems may have since been made, 
we have not at this moment an opportunity to inquire. 
+ It will be observed that in Maryland, the only other 
State in which the civil power interferes for the promo- 


a considerably wider latitude for the a p- 
propriation of the money raised, is permitted to the party 
io may choose to decline attendance on religious worship. 


tion of religion, 


‘et to the support of public worship, and of 
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« And every denomination of Christians de. | religious profession and worship, without diseri- 
meaning themselves peaceably, and as good sub- | mination or preference, shall for ever hereafter 
jects of the Commonwealth, shall be equally un- | be allowed, within this state, to all mankind. 
der the protection of the law ; and no subordina- | Provided, that the liberty of conscience hereby 
tion of any one sect or denomination to another, | granted, shall not be so construed as to excuse 


shall ever be established by law. acts of licentiousness, or justify practices incon. 
Again, in Maryland, ...... ‘* As it is the | sistent with the peace or safety of this State.” 
duty of every man to worship God in such man- Now, it is admitted, (at least by Mr. Macau- 


ner as he thinks most acceptable toHim, .... | ley,) that in the promulgation and the practice 
therefore no person ought by any law to be mo- | of such principles as these, America has done 
lested in his person or estate, on account of his | “ wisrry.” Can there be any just reason shown 
religious persuasion or profession, or for his | why, if Great Britain were to follow the example, 
religious practice; ..... nor ought any per- | she would act foolishly ? or why, if she were to 
son to be compelled to... .. maintain, or | take back the political sustenance which her 
contribute to maintain any particular place of | daughter, with filial generosity, would press to 
worship, or any particular ministry. Yet the le- | her lips, she would impair instead of re-estab- 
yislature may, in their discretion, lay a general | lishing and prolonging the health of her consti- 
and equal tax for the support of the Christian | tutional frame? Is it calculated to throw doubt 
religion; leaving to each individual the power | upon the safety of the experiment,—that, where- 
of appointing the payment of the money col- | as in Boston, with 77,000 inhabitants, there are 
lected from him, to the support of any particular | 49 congregations,—in Glasgow, with 160,000 in- 
place of worship, or minister, [of his own seleec- | habitants, there are only 63? And further, that 
tion, ] or for the benefit of the poor of his own | while Philadelphia, (look again at her religious 
denomination, or the poor in general of any par- | charter too!) with 130,000 inhabitants, has 77 
ticular county.” | congregations,—Edinburgh, with its 150,000 in- 

Again, in Pennsylvania: It is declared... . | habitants, has only the same numberwith Glas- 
« That all men have a natural and indefeasible | gow? Can any additional misgivings arise from 
right to worship Almighty God according to the | the fact, thet even in those districts of the Uuion 
dictates of their own consciences ; that no man | where society is comparatively unsettled, and 
can of right be compelled to attend, erect, or | where a comparison with England might be ex- 
support any place of worship, or to maintainany pected to be so little in favour of the younger 
ministry, against his consent; that no human | country—even there, where “ the evil spirit of 
authority can, in any case whatsoever, control or | sectarianism is said to have wrought its perfect 
interfere with the rights of conscience; and that | work,” *—-the city of Cincinnati in Ohio, with 
no preference shall ever be given, by law, to any | only 28,000 inhabitants, comprises no fewer than 


religious establishments or modes of worship.” =| 18 places of worship,—and that in the state of 

Lastly, in New York: “ And whereas we are | Ohio threughout, “ there is a greater number of 
required, by the benevolent principles of rational | professors of religion, in proportion to the whole 
liberty, not only to expel civil tyranny, but also | number of the people, than in any other state in 
to guard against that spiritual oppression and ine | the Union?” t Nay, that in that very region of 
tolerance, wherewith the bigotry and ambition | which, among others, it is with great assurance 
of weak and wicked priests and princes have | affirmed, that, principally from the absence of 
scourged mankind :—this convention doth fur- | any established form of religion, “ the world has 
ther, in the name, and by the authority of the | as yet produced no instance of society advancing 
sood people of this state, ordain, determine, and | under a less promising aspect, intellectual, mo- 

+ 


ceclare, that the free exercise and enjoyment of | ral, and religious,” { we have satisfactory evi- 





* Principles of Church Reform, By the Rev. Dr. Arnold, Head Master of Rugby School, &c., &e. Sd ed. p. 14. 

+ Stuart’s Three Years’ Residence in North America. Vol. ii. p. 44. 

* Dr. Arnold, p. 78. We must say that this passage savours strongly of Trollope. The truth is, there would 

i to have been a strong predisposition in this able writer to take the least favourable view of the religious posi- 
Lion of the United States. Undoubtedly they presented a most troublesome obstacle in the way of the conclusion at 
which he wished toarrive; notwithstanding that that conclusion terminates in a species of latitudinarianisin but 
slenderly palliated in the eyes of his “ order,” by the remaining, and, in reference to doctrine, the preposterous and 
utterly arbitrary erc/usions which characterize his system, and which so unequivocally attest the absurdity of ex- 
pecting that any churchman can be competent to the task of legislating for the religious liberties of these countries. 
Whether or not Dr. Arnold has placed himself under the respectable guidance alluded to, certain we are, that his 
delineations of religion in America are well deserving of a place in the same cabinet with that most veracivus of 
ladies’ description of the steam-boats of the Mississippi. They are both of them curiosities in their way. 

By the bye, it is not a little singular, that in the only two States of America, so far as we are informed, where a 
legislative tax, or a legislative requisition, for the support of such religion, and such minister of religion, as cach in- 
dividual may choose, has existence, those peculiar denominations of religion prevail, or are rapidly teuding to prevail, 
v hich yet this reverend reformer would altogether exclude from his so-called “ national” church. In Maryland, it 
is known, the Roman Catholic faith has always held its chief sway; while in Massachusetts, the only other State 
which has similarly legislated, “ the sect everywhere spoken against” is causing a prodigious uneasiness to its ene- 
Thies, 

Are these, then, “those parts of the Unionin which,” as Dr. Arnold writes, (p.77,) “religion isin the healthiest state ?”’ 
If they be, then he ought to look with more favour on these religious denominations at home. If they be not, then his 
arguaient from the benefit of the qualified establishments in America falls to the ground. Utrum horum®? Az to the 
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dence that “ the people generally are a quiet, 
orderly, peaceable, moral, and industrious race, 
and the moral character of the people highly re- 
spectable!””* However the worldly-wise may 
regard it, will the religious people of Great Bri- 
tain feel much alarm at the progress of dislike 
to the connexion between Church and State, 
when it is ascertained, that in a country where 
no such connexion is suffered to exist, there 
were on the Ist of January, 1833, no fewer than 
14,626 churches or congregations for a popula- 
tion of 124 millions ; that is to say, one church 
for 854 persons, a greater proportion by far than 
exists in Great Britain and Ireland ; ¢ and yet, 
that with all this, an intelligent and sober ob- 
server has declared it as “ his decided opinion, 
that while there is infinitely less hypocrisy in 
matters of religion in the United States, there is 
certainly not more enthusiasm or fanaticism than 
is to be found in Great Britain.” ¢ 

Collaterally with religion, it may possibly be 
some additional encouragement with the good 
people of England, to think well of the “ wis- 
dom” of the American system, even if trans- 
planted to their own side of the Atlantic—that 
in point of crime, while the rate of felonies is 
in England 1 to 800, and in Ireland 1 to 500, in 
the United States of America it is but 1 to 3,600, 
of the whole population.§ Further: with re- 
spect to education, it may still more dispose 
them to receive these impressions, when they 
understand that, in communities so circum- 
stanced, yea, even in that West || where “ so- 
ciety is advancing under so disastrous an aspect, 
intellectual, moral, and religious,” “ appropria- 
tions for schools have been regulated by Con- 
gress, and their extent is immense:’ that “the 
land belonging to public schools in the New 
States and Territories on the east side of the 
Mississippi alone, amounts to eight millions of 
acres :” 4 while, in reference to the older por- 





tions of the Union, a comparison of the rates of 
education with those of Great Britain, assigns, 
for the numbers attending schools,—in Connec- 
ticut, 1 in 3; in the State of New York, 1 in4; 
while in England they are 1 in 16 ; in Wales, 1 
in 20 ; and even in Scotland but 1 in 10.** 

And yet, all this while—tell it not in the 
place of peers, publish it not in the hearing of 
bishops—a Jew might be Mayor of New York ! 

Need we speak of property, and of the order, 
stability, and vigour of society, which are indis- 
pensable to encourage, protect, and extend it ? 
Need we tell the notorious fact; that the very 
persons most bitter in their taunts, and conspi- 
cuous in their horrors at the progress of popular 
ideas at home—that some of the proudest Tories 
of England, ay, and the most incorrigible 
ultras of Europe,—nay, that even royal, and 
regnant names, too, are to be found in the list of 
subscribers to funds which are wholly at the 
mercy of a people among whom the name of a 
tithe-sale has never been heard ; and where, to 
revert to the language of Mr. Macauley, “ the 
compelling of any one to pay for the maintenance 
of any particular doctrine he docs not approve,” 
would as little be dreamed of, as the trickling tt 
of the ampulla for the head of their President, 
or the more substantial benediction of a million 
for his Civil List ! 

And France, too! no, no; our examples are 
to be drawn from the good days of theChilderics 
and the Charlemagnes—of the Pepins and the 
Capets ; and the stream which meanders through 
the interesting ages that intervene, must come 
to our lips uncontaminated by the impure infu- 
sions it would derive from the Montesquieus and 
Turgots, the Gregoires and De Pradts of less 
hallowed and illuminated days! 

With such advisers, Mr. Macauley will, nodoubt, 
be able to make out a triumphant case; and a 
string of invincible reasons, why that which has 





reservation of their property in the State of New York to the clergy of the ‘Church of England, it is only w hat | is 


similarly provided by the constitution of Catholic Maryland,—a fact in the history of modern Catholics (for we are 
sufficiently bigoted to distinguish between Catholics and C atholic ism) deserving of all honour for its liberality and 
forbearance ; but, beyond this praise, we are as little prepared to assent to the correctness of the act, as Dr. Arnold 
can be justified in extracting from so ambiguous an example, an inference in favour of the policy of ecclesiastical en- 
dowments by the State. 

* Stuart. Vol. ii. p. 272. 

* Stuart. Vol. ii. p. 44. 

§ Westminster Review. Oct. 1832, p. 379. Note.—Much, unquestionably, is to be placed to the account of the 
rarity of temptation to crimes against property, in a country where the means of subsistence are so generally abun- 
dant. But with all deference to Mr. Cobbett, (if he really be opposed to popular instruction in anything beyond 
the art of raising cabbages,) is there nothing to be ascribed to the influence of an edueation diffused beyond all 
parallel, in any other age or country of the world? Mr. Stuart represents, that, even in the environs of New 
York, the clothes were left out on the hedges all night! And it so happens, that both in that city and at Boston, 
the good effects of education have been attested in a manner deserving to be especially noticed. In the Introduction 
to the Report on the Code of Prison Discipline for the State of Louisiana, by E. Livingstone, Esq. (Lond. Ed. 1827, 
p- 22.) we find it stated, that “The plan” (very similar to that which is destined, we trust, at no distant day to be 
attended with such benefit in Ireland) “ of religious instruction, embracing the doctrines common to all Christian 
sects, and excluding all sectarian doctrines, has been for years the practice in Boston; and such has been the success 
that has attended it, that although the schools have been in operation more than ten years, and on an average more 
than 3,000 have been educated in them every year, not one of those educated there has been even committed for a 
orime. And in New York a similar effect has been observed.” 

Verily these be-Trolloped Americans contrive to manage it wonderfully, considering their heathenish aversion to 
the “ Church-and-State”’ machinery of old Mother-Land ! 

| Of the south we forbear to speak. It might have furnished a topic—of sympathy—to ord Eldon and his 
Bench of Bishops: but, fer ourselves, we dare not be apologists, and need not be accusers. The accuser is to be 
found in every honest man's breast. 

@ Stuart, vol. i. p. 319. °° Id. i. p. 320. 

+ It is possible some persons might prefer the reading of this word without the letter “L” But it is of no mo- 

ment: in either case the meaning being much the same. 


+ Patriot. (A London religious journal) October, 1833. 














been discarded in other lands, with the go-carte of 
Europe in its infancy, should to this hour be good 
enough for England ; why it is, that, having with 
them arrived to the state of manhood, we should 
leave it for them to harmonize their habits with 
their age, but preposterously array ourselves 
partly, in the wisdom of maturity; partly, in 
the simplicity of our non-age ; cutting our coats 
in the fashion of Stultz, but submitting toa pin- 
afore to save us from the effects of bread and 
butter. Mr. Macauley will, no doubt, some day 
or other, be revealing tou the world what it is in 
“the nature of ecclesiastical revenues,’ which 
renders it fitting for John Bull,—no longer the 
envy, but the joke of surrounding nations—to 
exhibit himself in such a plight ; or, wherefore 
it is, that the fact of ‘‘ those revenues being 
mixed up with private property,’ would forbid 
us to hold in equal veneration the testing of our 
innocence by a ploughshare, and the testing of 
our theology by the decree of a Pope, a Parlia- 
ment, or even a “ Westminster Assembly, ’— 
with ‘shallow Edwards, and Scotch What d’ye 
call” to help them in their inspirations. 

We confess we are curious to learn the full 
dimensions of that “ lion in the way,” which has 
always the perverseness to appear just at the 
moment some effort is to be made to get rid of 
a wrong, or the reason is demanded for some 
venerable rapine. But, full of trust in our 
cause, we intend to look boldly on this “ lion ;” 
and have a comfortable assurance that, when all 
is over, ‘no manner of hurt will be found upon 
us.” Nevertheless, we feel fur Mr. Macauley’s 
“ perplexitjes,” and can little wonder at the dif- 
ficulties he sees in his way. But “ words are” 
not always “things.” And we tell him plainly, 
that already we see his defeat in the weakness 
of thinking too much about words, and too little 
about things ; in frightening himself with empty 
sounds, instead of encasing himself in immortal 
truth. So long as he is in this mood, there will 
be no want of bug-a-boos to alarm him. Hence 
it is we feel our relative strength. For us it 
will not be enough, when we have stated a 
wrong, to amuse us with the cry of ‘ impracti- 
cable ;’" nor, when we have demonstrated a 
rapine, to harangue, with affected indignation, of 
“‘ vested rights.” If our enemies (for enemies 
we reluctantly deem them) should speak to us of 
Moses, we shall show that it is the “ profits” 
they mean, and these by no means the “ minor” 
ones ; and should they hazard the name of Chris- 
tianity, we shall be constrained to remind them 
—not of the religion of those who “ provide 
things honest in the sight of all men”—but of 
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those, “who, for covetousness, with feigned 
words, made merchandise of men’s souls.” 

We have an infinite respect for property ; but 
then it is the property of those who hold it by 
the best title ; and we have a sympathy, more- 
over, with the losers as well as the gainers—the 
small owners as well as the great possessors of 
it. Sure we are, at least, that no one on earth 
can have so absolute a property in our souls as 
we ourselves have. It is very hard that “ fa- 
mily settlements” should be disturbed by this 
truth. But they who made those settlements 
ought to have looked to their title in time ; and 
on those who first made, or have continued to 
make, our souls a subject of traffic, the incon- 
venience must devolve of our demand to take 
them back into our own keeping. We may, to 
be sure, in pity to the successors of the first 
wrong-doers, assign them compensation for the 
re-entry we claim upon our spiritual rights ; but 
we entreat them to be discreet in the matter of 
title. 

Our neighbour, next shop, has earned his 
substance by honest industry. A person in black 
accosts him, and demands a year’s payment of 
him: for what? for spiritual instruction, He 
declares that he had never had any from him ; 
that he had committed that office, and had al- 
ready discharged that debt, to a person in whose 
religious opinions he had far greater confidence 
than in those of his visiter ; and of whose sanc- 
tity, knowledge, and zeal, he had most satisfac- 
tory experience. ‘‘ Never mind,” exclaims the 
person in black ; “ these things were settled long 
ago, by wiser heads than yours, who never in- 
tended that you should be at the trouble of 
thinking for yourself. Other and better judges 
than you have determined what religious opinions 
and instructions are best suited for you ; though, 
to be sure, your modern lawmakers have, awk- 
wardly enough, granted you the power to take 
them, or leave them. What an unreasonable 
fellow, therefore, you are to complain! You see 
I don’t meddle with your conscience ; but still I 
must live, and must meddle with your purve. 
Meantime, whether you complain or not, or 
whether you have been fool enough to pay ano- 
ther or not, I have authority to demand your 
money or—your person. So come along. Bai- 
liff, do your duty.” And this is a minister of 
Christ !—this his vested right!* So Lord Al- 
thorp, so Mr. Macauley, and so Sir Robert Har- 
ry Inglis, must say. But then, only think of 
“the nature of ecclesiastical revenues,” and 
of family property, and all that. Why, the mo- 
nopoly of snuff by the kings of Spain was a trifle 





* To tithes too, as well as to annual dues of money. They are both in the same category; the difference only 
consisting iu the degree of distinctness with which the operation of the one or the other is followed out. On the 
landlord, or the tenant, or the consumer, we hold it to be indisputable that, directly or indirectly, tithe must operate 
as a tax; for which an adequate value ought to be given. But can that value be given to any one not of the Esta- 
blished creed? Supposing even the tithe to be paid by no one now existing, all real property having been subject to 
it time ont of mind,—a not infrequent argument,—is it equitable in the law to sanction such a bounty to any one 
denomination of opinion ?—giving to one ha!f of the nation its religion for nothing ; and by excluding the other from 
all participation in this so.called national reserve, exposing it to an outlay for the support of the religion of its choice, 
from which the partiality of the State has exempted the mure fortunate sect ? Commute or modify tithe, then, how- 
ever you may,—and many are the palliating nostrums we shall have,—can any alteration applied to it, short of 


the utter extinction of its sectarian nature, ever reconcile it to the understanding, or the patience of a free people ? 
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to this! for although there was no permission to 
buy it elsewhere, yet these kings did not oblige 
their vassals to purchase it whether they chose it 
or not. We know nothing to compare with it 
but the gabelle of France, under the paternal 
sway of the Bourbons. “ You must buy our salt,” 
said the king. “‘ But we do not want it,” said the 
villagers. <‘‘ No matter,” replied his paternal 
Majesty ; “ we insist upon your taking, or, at any 
rate, paying for, and that at the price we fix 
ourselves—7 Ibs. yearly of our salt, fo. every in- 
dividual ina family, whether you want it or not.” 
Yet this was justice! So say the Churehmen— 
thecase being exactly their own—and so must echo 
Lord Althorp, Mr. Macauley, and Sir Robert 
Harry Inglis. 


| gabelle, 


PIEDRA DE LA MADRE ; OR, THE MOTHER'S ROCK. 


tlements which the paternal kings could enable 
their dependents to enjoy out of the booty thus 
gathered; and the consequent “ perplevity” (still 
that “lion in the way,”) of undoing with refe- 
rence to salt that which our rulers, both spirit. 
ual and civil, to this hour are doing with refe- 
rence to immortal souls! We know the history 
of the salt. We remember what became of the 
“O that men, therefore, would learn 
to be wise!” They have had many warnings. 
History, they say, is philosophy teaching by 
examples ; and hitherto we fear she has had but 
simall cocouragement in the number and diligence 
But let us hope better things. 
We shall do what we can, to aid in her labour of 


of her pupils. 


But then, again, the jumily set- | love. 





PIEDRA DE LA MADRE; OR, THE MOTHER’S ROCK. 


Near the spot where Atabapo flows into the Rio Temi, there rises a mass of granite called the Rock or THe Guanint Woman, and 
sometimes the Pinpaa De LA Mapre. Natural charity, which will assert its rights, even where it is most brutally outraged, has given 


this name to the spot. 
** Songs of the Affections.” 


The story is related by Humboldt; and we could have wished to see it approp:iated by Mrs Hemans, in her 
Modern history affords few themes so full of simple and pathetic interest. 


About fifty years back, the 


Spanish missionary at San Fernando, led his Indians to the banks of the Guviare, to seize by violence some of the native children, 
to be made slaves to the mission, and converts tothe religion of Him who took little children in His arms, and blessed them, and 


said, ** Suffer little children to come to Me.’’ 
two were still infants. 
sustenance of her family. 
of the mission. 
back by the Indians, 


In a hut, the men-hunters found a Guahibi mother, with three children, of whom 
Her husband was absent fishing; and she was employed in preparing the flour of the cassava root, for the 
In vain she attempted to flee with her little ones. 
The mother repeatedly afterwards attempted to escape with her children; but was as often tracked and dragged 
At length the cruel resolution was taken to separate her from the children. 


‘Lhe captive group were Lound and carried to the station 


She was conveyed up the river 


to a distant missionary station, without knowing whither she was going ; save that the current and the course of the sun indicated 


that it was farther and farther from her children and her native plains, 
the stream, to return toher children, swam to the left bank of the Atabapo, 


takes its name froin her history. 
more discovered, brought back, and stretched on the rock, 


THEY stretched her on the rugged rock, 
They scourged her naked frame,— 
While taunting jest and mockery 
Were lavished on her shame. 


The burning rock was wet with tears, 
Shed for a mother’s wrong; 

As agonized, she writhed beneath 
The keen, the torturing thong. 


Swift fell the arm of vengeful power, 
Wielded by natures fierce, 

Whose stony hearts no pity felt, 
Nor prayers nor cries could pierce. 


The Mother's Rock was spotted o'er 
With drops of crimson blood ; 

Her piercing shrieks, her anguished groans, 
Rose wildly o'er the flood. 


Oh, Heaven! were these thy messengers, 
Man's sinful soul to save, 

Whose piety had led them forth 
To cross the boundless wave ? 


They spoke of love, of charity, 
Yet treated men as slaves ; 

They made that Paradise a Hell, 
Thick-floored with tear-worn graves. 


No, no! thy mission breathed of love— 
Of peace to all—of joy— 

OF holy calm—of happiness— 
Of hope, without alloy. 


A curse upon the blasphemers, 
Who stole thy sacred garb, 

Who flung, amidst those quiet homes, 
Their arrows, poison-barbed. 


——— 





She succeeded in bursting her bands ; and plunging into 
‘The spot to which she floated was the rock which now 


In the tangled forests on the banks of the river, she tried to conceal herself ; but was once 
Sut the poet shail tell the rest. 


k. ‘T. M. 


Oh, mother! broken, bud-stript flower ! 
Was this thy sole reward, 

For untold dangers overcomes 
For all thy perils dared ? 


Robbed of her treasured joys—her loves—- 
Despair froze up her tears, 

And iced the very springs of life— 
Degtroyed her hopes, her fears. 


Heart-broken, withering, dying fast— 
With spirit unsubdued— 

Firmly she shuts her parched lips, 
Refuses drink or food, 


Bleeding, fast-fettered, far away, 
Beyond her children’s cry, 

High tow’rds the Orinoco’s source 
They bore her—but to die! 


Passive, listless, stirless now, 
With closing, sunken eyes— 

With thin, attenuate, wo-worn cheeks,— 
The Indian mother lies, 


Roused by the river's rush—the voice 
Of whispering, tuneful trees— 

Or by the freshness eddying round, 
Brought by the passing breeze,— 


She looks abroad—a quiet smile 
Upon her pale cheeks played— 

She thinks that midst her happy home, 
Her dying limbs are laid. 


Brightly the quivering sunbeams danced, 
Their broken radiance shed— 

The cocoa and the gleaming palm 
Waved high above her head. 
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BRITISH CHANNEL FISHERIES. 


Report on the British Channel Fis eries. 


A LARGE majority of the present Whig House 
of Commons seem to be so thoroughly imbued 
with an inbred desire to encourage monopoly, and | 
to oppose the doctrines of Free Trade, that, 
(with the clearest evidence, and most convincing 
arguments in favour of the advantages the public 
would derive by obtaining its supply of food from 
the market of the world, ) according to the ideas 
of our sapient legislators, “ Monopoly and Close 
T'rade”’ is henceforward to be the ru/e, and Free 
Trade the exception, 

‘The public may read an 
as to the incapacity and ignorance of their repre- 
sentatives, in the pages of the report with which 
we have headed this article. A committee was ap- 
pointed during the last Session of Parliament, to 
inquire into the state of the British Channel Fish- 
eries. It appearsfrom the evidence, that “the fish. 
eries are at present in a depressed and declining 
state ; that they appear to have been generally 
sinking since the Peace of 1815, and more rapid- 
ly during the last eight or ten years ; that the 
capital employed doves not yield a profitable re- 
turn; while the number of vessels, boats, and 
men is much diminished, and the fishermen and 
their families, who formerly were maintained by 
their industry, and enabled to pay rates and 
taxes, are now, in a greater or less degree, de- 


instructive lesson 


| 
| 


pendent on the poor-rates for their support.” If 


anything were required to add to our conviction 
of the total unfitness of our legislators for 
the duties they have undertaken, it would be 


the opinion pronounced in a following part of | 


the report by this committee, respecting the 
causes which they imagine have produced this 
state of distress. Before, however, we enter on 
this part of the subject, we propose (from evi- 
dence brought before the committee, ) making our 
readers acquainted, Ist, with the general mode of 
fishing in the Channel, and, 2d, with the manner 
in which London is supplied with fish. 

The chief sorts of fish caught in the British 
Channel appear to be mackerel, herrings, sprats, 
flat fish, (i. e. turbot, soles, brill, aud plaice,) 
pilechards, and a few whitings, cod, and conger eels. 

The mackerel and herrings come to the Chan- 
nel in large shoals from the north, and afford the 
chief harvest of the English and French fisher- 
men. The mackerel makes its appearance in May 
and June: the herring, later in the year, in 
October and Nevember, Both these species of 
fish are taken in what are technically termed 
“drift” nets, These are large nets spread across 
the sea, to entangle the fish as it eadeavours to 
swim through. The French and English fishers 
pursue different methods of fishing: the Frenchuse 
a large class of boat, (from thirty to sixty tons, ) 
and in general take a cooper with them, and a 
requisite supply of salt and casks, in order to 
pickle the herring as soon as caught; the Eng- 
lisk. on the other hand, use a smaller description 


House of Commons, 6th August, 1833. 


of boat, not more than half the size, and usually 
land their fish as soon as caught; when it is im- 
mediately conveyed in a fresh state to the Lon- 
don market by land. There are also carrier- 
boats, who purchase either of the French or Eng- 
lish fishers, and sail for London the instant 
they have bought a cargo. It appears that about 
three-fourths of such cargoes are bought from 
English fishers, aud one fourth from the French. 

Sprats form but a small portion of the trade. 
They are taken, from November to February, in 
the neighbourhood of Folkstone. The 
used in this fishing are small, and are called 
A small quantity of the finest fish 
are sent to London for eating ; but the greater 
number are used as manure, for which purpose 
they are in great request; the price is usually 
£1 per ton. 

Mat fish are taken during the greater part of 
the year, either by what are called trawi-nets, 
or by the hook and line. The English univer- 
sally use the trawl-net, but the French use both 
methods, and it appears that the finest fish are 
caught by the hook. Several of the witnesses 
have endeavoured to prove that injustice is done 
to our fisheries by allowing French turbots to be 
used in England ; but as it appears that they are 
usually larger and finer, we think the public will 
agree with us in not desiring to see any altera- 
tion in this matter. The trawl-net scrapes along 
the ground ; and as the flat fish breed in the 
channel, it appears that much injury and destruc. 
tion has been done to the young fry when the 
trawl has been used near the shore. It certainly 
appears, from the evidence that has been given, 
that the trawl ought not to be used within one 
league of the shore, (unless the meshes of the 
net be made large enough for the young fish to 
pass through,) during the winter months. 

Pilchards are taken in August, September, and 
October, on the Cornish coast ; the greater por. 
tion are caught in what are called seines. 

A seine consists of three boats and two nets, 
and is worth about L.800. About 30,000 hogs. 
heads of pilchards are canght in seines, and an- 
nually exported to Italy and the Mediterranean 
in a dry state; and about 20,000 hogsheads are 
taken by drift-nets. The following is the answer 
of an intelligent witness as to the difference be- 
tween driftand seine fishing: “ The seineis, where 
a Shoal is seen approaching; the seine throws out as 
it is, to encircle them ; it touches the ground by 
leads at the bottom, and floats on the surface, 
and the fish become encircled. The drift fishing 
is carried on by boats which fish in deeper water, 
many miles from the land, and throw out nets, 
which are, in many instances, a mile long, to float 
on the surface, or at the bottom, as they think 
it most likely to answer; they lie in the way 


boats 


stow-boats. 


of the fish, who strike against them, and are 
meshed,” 
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A trifling quantity of cod, whitings, and conger 
eele are taken in the Channel by hook and line ; 
the lamprey is the bait used for the cod. 

It appears that London is abundantly supplied 
with fish, and that the market is fair and open. 
The manner in which the fish trade is conducted 
in the metropolis, is as follows :—At Billings- 
gate, (the chief market,) there is a class of per- 
sons called fish-salesmen ; to these persons, car- 
goes are sent up from the country for sale ; the 
fish arrives very early in the morning, chiefly by 
water, only a small portion by land. There are 
a number of boats at Gravesend, Margate, and 
Dover, called carrier or hatch-boats ; these ves- 
sels resort to the fishing-ground, and buy of the 
different fishermen, a cargo, with which they im- 
mediately sail for London. This of course is an 
excellent arrangement for the fisherman, as he is 
thus saved the trouble of sailing up the Thames, 
and is able to employ the whole of his time in 
fishing. It is supposed about one-third of the 
fish brought to Billingsgate is caught by foreign- 
ers. The market at Billingsgate opens every 
morning at five o’clock, and the retail dealers in 
London go there at that early hour to buy such 
fish of the salesmen as they think will suit their 
customers. 

The herrings and mackerel are supplied either 
from the Suffolk or the Sussex coasts; cod from 
the north sea; eels from Holland ; turbot and 
other flat fish, in small quantities from the Chan- 
nel, but principally from the coast of Holland ; 
lobsters from Norway ; salmon from Ireland and 
Scotland ; oysters from Essex. It is calculated, 
that so abundantly is Billingsgate supplied with 
fish, that the average wholesale price per lb. of 
the whole amount of fish sold there, would not 
exceed one penny. 

The above summary of the evidence offered to 
the Committee, shews clearly the small import- 
ance of the Channel fisheries, as far as the sup- 
ply of the London market is concerned ; nor does 
even the herring fishery carried on in the south 
bear any comparison with that of Scotland and 
Ireland, and Holland ; as the Northern herring 
fishery exports annually 330,000 barrels. The 
Committee, in their report, have taken upon 
themselves to say, “‘ The causes which have ma- 
terially tended to produce this depression, are, 
Ist, The extensive interference of the French 
fishermen on the coasts of Kent and Sussex ; 2d, 
The large quantity of foreign-caught fish illegally 
imported and sold in the London market ; and, 
3d, The great scarcity of fish in the Channel.” 
We have already mentioned the third alleged 
cause, (which must be trifling in itself,) in our 
account of the flat fish, and the easy remedy 
which may be applied; but the other alleged 
reasons, (the interference of the French,) are 
only worthy of a Parliamentary Committee of 
landowners. After ascertaining that the fish- 
eries in the Channel were in a declining state, it 
ought to have been their care, as legislators, to 
have reflected attentively on the general circum- 
stance in which the fisheries, (in common with 
other branches of trade,) have been placed since 
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the peace of 1815, and to have examined the si- 
tuation of the fisheries in former times. Had they 
done this, they would have found, on the most 
cursory examination of the general history of the 
fisheries in past times, that from a very early 
period, there has been an alleged neglect on the 
part of the Government in supporting the fish- 
eries ; and complaints have been constantly 
made, as at present, “ that the natives of the 
continent have been allowed to resort to our 
bays and harbours without molestation ; and that 
the English have purchased their fish from the 
foreign boats.” The Committee, on a little 
further examination, would also have found that 
these complaints have, at different times, been 
followed by various absurd acts of Parliament, 
imposing duties and penalties on foreign fish ; 
and that, till a very late period (1830), bounties 
were given for catching various species of fish, 
particularly the herring and pilchard. The boun- 
ties had the only result that might have been 
previously anticipated. Capital was employed in 
bolstering up a trade that was not required ; 
and the fishermen went to sea, to catch, not fish 
but the bounty. The complaints of distress, 
in former days, arose in reality from the same 
causes as at present. Other nations have been able 
to put to sea at a cheaper rate than the English, 
and consequently to undersell them in the mar- 
ket. Taxes have always been comparatively high 
in England, and the wages of labour have in 
consequence been comparatively large. It has 
therefore been more profitable to the capitalist 
to invest his money in manufactures or in trades, 
where great skill is required, rather than in 
fishing, where the expense of the labour mate- 
rially affects the price at which the fish can be 
s.ld. The Jameses and the Charleses (I. and I.) 
issued their proclamations against foreigners 
fishing on our coasts, and sent their vessels of 
war to drive them from the coast; but the at- 
tempt was abortive. The foreigner undersold 
the English in foreign markets, and consequently 
succeeded. Perhaps there is no branch of indus- 
try, of which the importance to this country has 
been so much overrated, as the herring-fishery. 
For more than two centuries, company after com- 
pany has been formed for its protection. Fish- 
ing villages have been built,—piers have been 
constructed at the public expense,—Boards and 
regulations have been established, and vast sums 
have been lavished in the way of bounties ; and 
yet the fishery (as might have been expected) 
remains in a feeble and unhealthy state. The 
real causes of this distress are to be traced to 
the high price of corn, and other necessaries of 
life in England,—to the system of poor-rates 
adopted in the south of England, by which every 
stimulant to exertion is done away, [ ride Report 
of Poor-Law Commission,] as the able-bodied 
fisherman is allowed to throw himself on the 
poor-rates for support in bad weather, or at any 
time when he finds it inconvenient to go to sea. 
The Committee should have paused before they 
endeavoured to injure the fish-eating part of 
the community, by recommending that the French 
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should be prevented selling to us; and should 
have reflected that corn is now 60 per cent. dearer 
in England than in France. They should have 
recommended the abolition of the monopoly of 
the Corn Laws, before endeavouring to increase 
the monopoly of fish ; they should have reflected 
that cordage is dearer in England than in 
France ; that the nets cannot be made at the 
same price in the two countries ; that the wood 
of which the boats are built is heavily laden with 
duties. ‘They should unanimously have recom- 
mended the House to alter the duties on timber, 
to place all foreign on an equality with the 
Canadian. The Committee, also, seem to have 
entirely forgotten the fact, that during the war 
time there was naturally much overtrading in 
th. Channel fisheries. When the British cruisers 
blockaded the coast of France, the field was en- 
tirely possessed by the English, and consequently 
every one engaged in fishing, with the certainty, 
at that time, of enjoying a part of the monopoly. 
Happily this system is at an end, and we see 


that the London market is partly supplied by | 





the Dutch, French, and Norwegians. The in- 
terests, however, of the public and of the fisher- 
men, need not in any way be placed in opposi- 
tion. Let the enlightened friend of the fisher- 
man demand a reduction in the duties on corn, 
brandy, hemp, and timber; and let the public de- 
mand a repeal of all the acts which prevent 
foreign fish coming to our markets. According 
to the exact letter of the law, turbot, eels, and 
lobsters are the only fish which can come free of 
duty. According to the usual system of our legis- 
lators, they have exempted the delicacies of their 
own festive board! while they have prohibited 
the Dutch herring, or the Norwegian salmon, or 
the Spanish anchovy—fish which might be sold 
at so low a rate, as to be of service to the poorer 
classes of society. We trust that the Whigs 
will pause before they add to the distress of the 
country, by adopting the advice of the Com- 
mittee; that they will not. under the pretence 
of benefiting a small part of the fishermen. in- 
flict a positive evil on every person in the metro- 
polis, and in the midland counties. 





PHILOSOPHY OF WAR; 
OR, 
A NEW VIEW OF HUMAN SLAUGHTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ EXPOSITION OF THE FALSE MEDIUM,” &c. 


I.—Games of the People, and the Game of Kings. Cause 
of the choice of the latter. Sense of Divine Right 
more fixed hitherto in the Subject’s mind than in 
the Monarch’s. Perfect Despots not so necessarily 
desirous of War as others. Kingly valuation of the 
Lives of Foreigners and Subjects. 


ALL nations, from the earliest ages, have had 
their games and pastimes, which differed with 
the people, according to their various peculiari- 
ties, though similar as to the general question of 
excitement. But with kings of every age and 
clime, the same game has been identified with 
the “pride, pomp, and circumstance” of their 
Station; and this game has been War. The 
morally vapid and selfish condition of human 
nature, pampered in extreme, and the ennui al- 
most inseparable from a state in which every 
wish is a law, render it exceedingly difficult to 
procure a sufficient excitement for the cravings 
of restless, high-fed, smouldering sensations, 
acting upon a vulgar or gross imagination, and 
a commonplace mind, that has been made a self- 
idolatrous pagod by incessant flattery and abject 
homage. How unsatisfactory to such a being 
must be a game at chess? The excitement he 
might possibly happen to feel from a steady in- 
tellectual effort is destroyed, by theertraordinary 
fact of his always winning! Athletic, or other 
manly exercises and amusements, are beneath 
his dignity, even were his pursy condition capa- 
ble of engaging in them; and to this there is 
hardly an exception in modern times. Having 
satiated himself with every luxury and sensu- 
ality, nothing remains but War. 








sense of enjoyment always stings itself into the 
sense of destruction. It is so with love, and 
with every hobby. As a king is the highest a- 
mong human creatures—conventionally speak- 
ing—and the supreme ruler of all beneath him, 
it eventually requires the slaughter of thousands 
to prove his miraculous position to himself, and 
replenish his occasional sickly misgivings of his 
own divine right. The sheep do not question 
the royal tiger’s power, near at hand or afar ; 
but if some foreign tiger does not question it for 
them, i.e. for his own sheep, then the other 
royal animal, being the stronger of the two, gets 
tired of the mere admission without the desired 
exercise. To eat and grow fat is not enough: 
to feel truly great and happy, he must destroy. 
The continual absence of provocation becomes of 
itself a provocation ; and mischief must be done 
somehow. In countries where entire despotism 
gives the monarch an unquestionable “ divine 
right” over the lives of his subjects, a prodi- 
gality of executions, or else a large massacre 
now and then in some province where a small 
portion of his slaves may be indulging insolent 
ideas of freedom—or, by way of interlude, 
employing his creatures upon some vast prodigal 
whim, as huge as useless*—will generally suffice 
for the temporary satisfaction of his splenetic 
gall, and the feverish want of some strong object 
in life. But where kings are circumscribed in 
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* It is calculated that the largest of the Dijizeh pyra- 
mids contains six million tons of stone, and that its erec- 
tion cost the labour of 100,000 men for twenty years! 
How many human lives it cost, (thrown into the bargain, ) 


The extreme | it would not be very difficult to conjecture. 
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their tyranny, nothing remains for them but the 
desire of conquest and aggrandizement, and the 
certain slaughter of foreigners by wholesale, 
who seem to have only a nominal, or, at best, a 
mere commercial existence. They do not for a 
moment conceive it as the death of men like 
themselves; for they are of quite a different 
species. If thousands of their own subjects are 
destroyed in the expedition, it is only doing their 
duty. 


II. Destructiveness natural to Man. Apology for Wild 
Beasts. Result of the comparison. Destructive pro- 
pensities manifested in Childhood, and not checked. 
Education not correct in its first principles. 


Without entering into the phrenological ques- 
tion as to the organs of combativeness and de- 
struction, it is quite clear that the generality of 
human beings possess both propensities in a very 
great deyree. There is no class of wild beasts 
who manifest them more continually, and only 
afew in an equal degree. Hunger is a good 
excuse for those we denominate “ the brutes,” 
and for us also, the aristocratic animals. It 
ought to be a good one for us, since a calculation 
has recentlybeen made bya practical husbandman, 
that 4,150,000 oxen and cows must be slaughtered 
annually, to furnish the population of England 
with one half the animal food requisite for our 
proper sustenance ; and that, if the other half 
were to be entirely of mutton, 33,000,000 of 
sheep must also be butchered every year. 
But it is in killing for sport, pastime, malice, or 
the insatiable appetite for excitement, that we 
display our combative and destructive propensi- 
ties. The principle is displayed very early in 
childhood. Some chiidren mutilate butterflies 
or other inseets, and stand watching their writh. 
ings and the twitches of their parted members, 
with evident curiosity and complacent satisfac- 
tion. It may be they are often ignorant of the 
pain they are inflicting, but nevertheless are 
satisfied to perceive that they have “ done for” 
the creature. Others being more imaginative— 
ns metaphysicians might argue—knock off the 
limbs of little images, and deface the features ; 
or break their toys, occasionally to see how they 
are made ; but far more generally for the plea- 
sure of mischief and destruction, and to gaze 
upon their fragments, ruins, and insides. As 
they grow up, we find them rushing with a stick 
among wild flowers or corn, and furiously laying 
about them on all sides, with flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes; or playing at soldiers, “ they 
lift the baby sword, even ina heros mood,” and 
quarrel us to who ought to be dead. Others 
transfix cockchafers with a crooked pin, dangle 
them at the end of a string, and listen with de. 
light to their sonorous agony ; or give a maimed 
mouse for the kitten to pounce after and tess 
up, by way of an evening's amusement ; they 
are then called into the parlour to say their 
prayers and repeat a hymn ; after which, they 
go up to bed, and play at hanging, or sume other 
edifying amusement. A boy is taken to the 
theatre, (it is evident that we have alluded chief. 





ly to males.) and longs to be the captain of ban 

ditti: he feels an impassioned sympathy with the 
chief miscreant of the afterpiece ; and under a 
strong impression of false heroism, acts the deeds 
of plunder with his play-fellows, armed with a 
couple of wooden daggers and a pantile glaive, 
during the whole of the ensuing week, and thinks 
and dreams of nothing else. Thus are the de- 
structive propensitives manifested, either ima- 
ginatively, or with an eye to practice, according 
to the different characters ; and they are suffered 
to gain a progressive ascendency, because few pa- 
rents or tutors ever take the child to task as to 
his motives and feelings upon these occasions, 
The first time a boy talks, with swelling chest, 
of fighting, soldiering, banditti, &c., he ought to 
receive a serious lecture upon right and wrong, 
and be taught to understand thatthe justice or in- 
justice of acause constitutes the difference between 
true heroism and murderous brutality; moreover, 
that war was very seldom founded upon any real 
patriotic principle, and wasgenerallya thoroughly 
ignorant and ferocious business. These princi- 
ples are rarely thought of till too late—if 
thought of at all—and the natural seeds of evil 
propensities grow to a rank height; nor can the 
future reason and humanity of an individual of. 
ten succeed in eradicating them. Thus, War, 
with its hydra-headed horrors, has no early-in- 
stilled claim upon the sensibility and moral 
feelings ; but is masked, instead, under pompous 
names, titles, and gorgeous paraphernalia ; so 
that, in manhood, it is generally considered a 
mere political question; all its prodigal waste 
of human lite being merged in some vague idea 
of the wealth of nations, and the will of kings. 
The first principles of education ought to be in 
general humanity, or a comprehensive sympa- 
thy with sentient as well as moral life. The 
boy, whose good feelings are properly directed, 
and his vicious propensities and ideas checked as 
much as possible, however seemingly trivial may 
be the medium through which they are mani- 
fested, will become a far beiter, and far more 
intelligent man, than if the utmost pains had 
been taken, and the most unprecedented punish- 
ments been applied, for the purpose of grafting 
the Latin grammar and all the collects in his me- 
mory before he was ten years old. Where edu- 
cation is not founded upon a strong, compre- 
hensive, and sincere basis of justice and humani- 
tv, kKnowledve is liable to become a venal sword, 

dipped in subtlest poison ; the curse of the world, 
even as the name oi him who wields it is cursed 
by posterity. 


I]. Definition of a Tyrant. True Legitimacy. Analy. 
e's of the epithet, * bieod-thirsty.”’ Popular insensi- 
bility to numerical slaughter, except as matter for 
rejoicing. Keen and peculiar sense of horror, when 
tue iinpre sjous are concentrated, 


A tyrant is a being who possesses the power 
and will to oppress, and“ who exercises both. 
Whether a monarch raise armies, and kidnap 
thousands of men to crowd his navies, (and the 
war-trade is far worse than the slave trade,) for 
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the purpose of carrying on an unjust as well as 
ruinous contest ; whether he grind exorbitant taxes 
from his subjects to meet the continual expense, 
and subsequent debts and emergencies ; he is un- 
doubtedly a tyrant, be his title and nominal 

wer what it may, since an absolute despot could 
do no more than waste the lives of his people, 
and the products of their laborious industry. It 
may be said, in extenuation, that a king is 
guided by his ministers. In this case he per- 
mits and sanctions the evil he might prevent ; 
and though of a negative kind, he is still a ty- 
rant. Buonaparte has been denominated a ty- 
rant ; but if our previous position be correct, 
he was by no means such a one as George III., 
through whose obstinate disposition we lost 
America, and heaped up the national debt so 
inordinately ; independent of the onerous conse- 
quences, under which we now groan, ‘ of forcing 
upon the French,” as Mr Southey says, “ a king 
they hated.” It was in the glorious cause of 
that ancient misnomer of kings—“ legitimate !” 
The only Sovereign who is essentially legitimate, 
is the une chosen by the voice of the nation, as 
their own proper ruler. Otherwise, the people 
are the born slaves of the breed of masters. 
The President of the United States is a truly 
legitimate sovereign. 

The epithet of “blood-thirsty,” in addition 
to that of “tyrant,” is generally applied indis- 
criminately to all those whose military propen- 
sities have been successful. We will endeavour 
to explain how far it varies in applicability with 
the individual. In speaking of the generality of 
sovereigns who have only to grow up, and fatten 
as they rise, we have remarked that the feverish 
impulses of grossly pampered sensation, almost 
always tend to a desire of mischief and desolat- 
ing warfare, either with no definite motive as to 
an ultimate result, or with an unjust and ab- 
surdly despotic anticipation. The case is likely 
to be very different with a sovereign, or chief 
ruler, who owes his station to his own energies 
and intellect, and the popular appreciation of 
them. He has to work his way up arduously ; 
and serious labour, as well as the public opinion 
upon which he rose, is not to be risked for an 
idle freak of bloated recklessness. His object is 
first to gain a given position, and then to keep 
it, that he may act as from a high rock. He 
must guard the welfare of his country, and pro- 
tect it from wrongs ; but if he heedlessly endan- 
ger its safety and well-being, the unanimous 
voice which elevated him may depose him. Mak- 
ing war upon foreign nations, is seldom a mere 
matter of choice to such an individual. His best 
policy, indeed, would be not to do so, except where 
it wasimmediately or prospectively necessary. But 
having arrived at a certain pitch of regal au- 
thority, and being provoked and attacked by 
reason of the alarmed meanness and jealousy of 
conventional legitimates, he naturally proceeds 
to repel his enemies, and the meddling enemies 
of his country, forestalling them as much as 
possible, and endeavouring to increase the ex- 
tent of his country power, This is not asa 
VOL, INO. II, 





‘thirst of blood ;” it is a determination to main- 
tain his position. If he advance against other 
nations in consequence, it may not be from a 
desire of carnage, but a thirst for conquest. 
This, we grant, may be attended with an indif- 
ference to the loss of life ; not from gross insen- 
sibility or pampered inflation, but as the natural 
result of personal risks, and many hair-breadth 
escapes, and the gradual blunting of the nerves 
by habitual scenes of warfare. Such is the ordi- 
nary course of warlike expeditions, with those 
few potentates or leaders, who may rank among 
men not without humanity and true nobility of 
spirit. 

We intend the above as a general theory, and 
do not apply it to any individual exclusively. 
Some “‘ awkward” examples, we confess, may be 
adduced against it. Will it, therefore, be called 
sophistical? Well, let us reverse it, and see 
what other view can be obtained. We will con- 
sider, then, that the “thirst of glory” and the 
‘thirst of blood,” are identical ; that the desire 
of conquest or power, and the feverish lust of 
mischief and destruction, with no ennobling 
object, not only tend to the same result, but 
spring from the same principle of action. We 
now ask, was there a single officer in the armies 
of Alexander, of Julius Cesar, or of Napoleon, 
from the generals to the lieutenants, who did not 
envy oradmire their leader's power, (be his motives 
or principles what they might,) and who would 
not have done all that he did, if by such means 
they could have raised themselves to a similar 
position? Let no man belie his conscience. If 
the Emperor was a blood-thirsty tyrant, there 
never was an Officer of spirit, young or old, of 
high or low rank, either in his own armies, or 
those of any of his enemies, who was not a blood. 
thirsty tyrant at heart; but lacking Napoleon's 
genius, will, and consummate tact, they remained 
fixed on the lower steps of ambition’s ladder, 
the meanest of them having the consolatory 
salvo of being able to vent idle epithets of ma- 
licious inferiority. 

While, however, we all deprecate to the ut- 
most the devastating and barbarous scenes of 
war wherewith the earth has been incessantly 
cursed ; while we frequently express a vague 
horror at the recollections of slaughter ; the fact, 
even when actually transpiring, takes no repul- 
sive effect upen our feelings. Quite the con- 
trary: folks generally delight and exult in it ; 
and always manifest a thorough indifference to 
the loss of lives, with a little verbal commisera- 
tion by way of enhancing the excitement, and 
to be upon good terms with their own humanity, 
The people, in fact, are as bad as the kings— 
only that they do not cause the wars. Men of 
any passion and imaginative impulse, read of a 
tremendous slaughter with avidity, as the next 
best thing to seeing a destructive fire, or the 
execution of some eminent villain, The great mo- 
dern metaphysician has observed, that if you tell 
people of a shocking accident une day, and con- 
tradict it as a false report on the next, or before 
they have forgotten it, they all look chagrined 
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and disappointed. It is too true. We do not 
like to be excited, and then find it was all about 
nothing. But as to a dreadful and well-authen- 
ticated battle, it is generally worth as many 
thousand pounds to the newspapers as there are 
lives lost upon the occasion ; and no reader is 
ever affected with any ravrbid pity in conse. 
quence. It is nearly the same with the survi- 
vors of a desperate conflict. We recently read 
an account of various invasions made by a host 
of barbarians, (we avoid designating them for 
the sake of generalizing, ) into a foreign country, 
in one of which contests they slew 100,000 men ; 
‘‘but,” adds the historian, ‘‘ could make no last. 
ing impression!” And what feelings of com- 
miseration do we entertain for the heaps of men 
who are now dust beneath the luxuriant fields 
of Waterleo, which are manured by the bodies of 
our own countrymen and their opponents ? 
Who, beside actual relatives, and a few travel- 
lers of more than ordinary sensibility, have ever 
shed a tear, or felt a pang at heart ? No one. 
Has any individual, in reading the foregoing 
pages, been aught more affected by the frequent 
allusion to human slaughter, than by the esti- 
mate of the millions of cattle annually required 
for our carnivorous consumption ? We doubt it. 
A kind of half-pitying astonishment is all that 
can generally be wrung from selfish, obdurate, 
money-hunting human nature. These accounts 
not only make no “ lasting impression,” they 
make no impression at all worth owning. But 
with a single domestic murder, how different is 
the effect! Then, indeed, it comes home. A 
letter containing an account—awful in its sim- 
plicity—of a hurricane and deluge in India, by 
which upwards of ninety thousand people were 
destroyed, appeared in The Times newspaper a 
year or two ago, but was hardly quoted by a 
second paper, and took no effect whatever upon 
the publit. The failure of certain great bankers 
in Caleutta was a severe infliction, and produced 
a corresponding excitement. But as to the de- 
vastations of war, or any other loss of life en 
masse, the imagination, fond as it is of excite- 
ment, cannot be brought to work definitely upon 
the feelings, without being concentrated in a 
single object. The slaughter of 100,000 people 
is “too much of a good thing,” and we give im- 
mediate and exuberant preference to the horrid, 


barbarous, and most shocking murder of any’ 


vapid old woman, or worthless character ; and 
read with greedy avidity column after column 
in the newspapers, (few battles pay like this !) 
which enter so minutely into all the circumstan- 
tial evidence, preposterous, tautological, or con- 
tradictory, and into all the commonplace locali- 
ties, rendered so original and picturesque by the 
colouring of a little blood. The interest never 
flags in the progress—we pant and devour on- 
wards with gusto; the roots of our hair tingle 
with exquisite griesly apprehension,—we pause 
and shudder, then rush again at the narrative, 
and gasp and stare, and shift our seat, and read 
on for more; and, finally, hurry off to the coach 
in order to reach the tragic spot in time to ob- 





tain a sight of the real blood, and a splinter of 
the crow-bar, ora bit of the fatal mallet, to make 
into a snuff-box or tooth-pick ! 


1V.—Analysis of War. Fighting by Enginery. War 
will become a perfect Science. The consequences, 
Who are Usurpers. Masonic cabal of Kings. Po- 
pular Self-reliance advocated. Indulgence of Evil 
Propensities superseded by Kuowledge. Warning 
to Unions, and the People at large. 
The mainspring and grand movement, the 
nourishment and strength of War, are human 
ignorance and human labour, Industry makes 
wealth ; war imposes onerous taxes; stupidity 
pays them. The consequences of war are the 
slaughter of thousands of our fellow-creatures, 
and the overburdening ourselves with a vast na. 
tional debt, and all ruinous contingencies. Eng- 
land can show no counterbalancing advantages by 
her wars. War hires myrmidons at vast ex- 
pense in their pay, provisions, arms, ammunition, 
&c. &c.; and, even when disabled or dead, a 
part of the expense continues in the shape of 
pensions for themselves or families. War de- 
stroys its own minions; but its attendant off- 
spring, taxes, outlive it long enough to ruin a 
far greater number, and reduce all the poorer 
classes to utter want and misery. Have we re- 
covered the consequences of the American War, 
or the French War? Shall we ever recover 
them? Insane conflicts like these, always make 
Peace suffer so grievously, that the people are 
gradually rendered desperate, and generally in~ 
duced to desire a fresh war, as the only means 
of effecting a change, not much caring whether 
it be for better or for worse. 

When we consider the various methods which 
have been adopted by the different nations of 
the world from the earliest periods, whereby 
they could best effect the subjugation or de- 
struction of their enemies; when we recollect 
the awkward, wildly wilful, and frequently absurd 
maneuvres they have practised, and compare 
them with the systems adopted in modern times, 
where slaughter and civilization are brought so 
near the point of perfection, we must clearly per- 
ceive, that the progress of science will soon carry 
us to that degree of practical knowledge where 
calculation will commonly supersede fighting. A 
clever and humorous article appeared some time 
since in Blackwood’s Magazine, entitled, “‘ Mur- 
der, considered as one of the Fine Arts!” If 
we generalize the subject, the ostensible jest— 
ugly enough as a jest—will become the theory 
of a serious sanguinary fact, that must eventually 
produce a reaction in favour of living in peace. 
Steam engines have already been introduced in 
naval warfare, and they will next be brought 
into the field as artillery, &c., so that the con. 
test of tremendous machines, the extent of whose 
required power can only be limited by the sur- 
face of the ground they have to move upon, bat 
which will be invincible in a given position, and 
irresistible within the range of their locomutive 
facility, will produce a sweeping hurricane of 
carnage that must either very speedily make sol- 
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diers searce upon earth, or else teach kings to 
keep at a respectable distance from each other, 
unless they would be reduced to the monarchy of 
Alexander Selkirk. If sovereigns could be in- 
duced to have their battles fought by an array 
of steam-engine proxies, the affair might be ter- 
minated like a grand scientific game ; but this 
would not be satisfactory to their parental feel- 
ings, and millions of lives would be involved in 
the unequal contest. Steam will eventually de- 
stroy war, or destroy the greater part of the hu- 
man race. The first proposition is by far the 
more likely to transpire. The accumulated know- 
ledge, derived from long experience, has now 
reached a point that will soon reduce war,—- 
which has been for ages like a blood-royal lottery, 
or the “ glorious uncertainty of the law,”—to a 
practico-mathematical problem: and he will be 
the victorious hero who first solves it under its 
given circumstances, and immediately acts upon 
the solution. Every step of war, in its march 
towards a perfect science, tends to its cessation. 
There is another reason for this in addition to 
the above arguments, and of far greater weight : 
the people are beginning to think. The general 
diffusion of knowledge,—if knowledge be of any 
real value to man,—will gradually negative the 
use, exercise, and calling of war. “ Jf ignorance 
is bliss,” why, then, let men go to war, and enjoy 
themselves. If it be not bliss, but bloodshed 
and taxes, then it is feasible to expect they will 
give up the glorious system of being made ma- 
nure for foreign lands; and Jeave kings, who 
will fight, to engage in single combats in a grand 
chivalric ring of their respective nations ; or, if 
the people should really and seriously come to 
dislike, and refuse to incur the expense of pro- 
digal shows and spectacles, let the principals 
settle their quarrel privately, in presence of a 
few respectable witnesses. No nation ought to 
fight, unless upon compulsion, i.e. to maintain 
their own just rights; the only exception to 
which should be, the cause of the oppressed in 
foreign parts,—provided always we can do so 
without oppressing and ruining ourselves, so as 
to place our hearts and homes at the mercy of a 
similar despotism. 

When the unanimous voice of a nation choose 
a king, or chief ruler, for itself, as the French 
did, any other who may be forced upon them is 
a usurper. Legitimacy is a mockery word in 
such acase. England made an unjust war upon 
France, and forced Napoleon to shed “a deluge 
of unnecessary blood ;” but England could stand 
quietly and look on, while the noble-spirited 
Poles were being crushed beneath the hosts of a 
tyrant, with whom a comparison would disgrace 
aught human, and who was not the “ legitimate 
sovereign” (according to the conventional mean- 
ing)—the “ divine” birth-right belonging to his 
elder brother, Constantine. ‘Sweet Sir! where 
is thine empire?” “ I have lost it,” he might 
reply: “* 1 was deposed by the nobles and the 
people's opinion.” Very well: then your bro. 


ther, despot though he be, is no usurper ; because 
* legitimacy” is mere technical nonsense-—a pass- 


| 








word for kings through the popular ignorance. 
A usurper is one who is hated by his subjects, 
and rules in defiance of their opinion and inclin- 
ation. Whether the present Autocrat, having 
shown the hereditary cloven fvot since his as- 
cent, be a usurper in this sense, let the Russian 
people decide. It is no business of ours: at all 
events, we have enough upon our own hands for 
some years to come, 

The strong movement which has taken place 
among the people of all civilized countries towards 
throwing off the oppressive yoke of ages, has 
startled every monarch upon his throne, as though 
he had felt an earthquake heaving beneath it. 
They must prevent the progression of the move- 
ment, or few will preserve their seats. It can- 
not be done by open force, for numbers would 
overwhelm them ; it must therefore be supersed- 
ed by subtle mancuvres. The current cannot 
be stopped ; it must therefore be turned aside 
and broken into streams, led into rushing con- 
tests with each other, and directed onward to a 
precipice. To effect this, there will probably be 
a secret cabal among kings to go to war with 
each other ; so that, wasted and distracted with 
foreign wars, their aubjects may gradually be 
brought back to their old state of thraldom ; 
falling a prey to the combined powers of other 
nations, each in turn being sworded into subjec- 
tion by the rest, till, one by one, their respective 
kings are reseated in safety upon their shaken 
thrones. This new Holy Alliance of kings may 
not be conducted by secret embassies, or even by 
any definite missiun ; but there will neverthe- 
less be a tacit understanding—a royal masonic 
sign, to which every crowned head will immedi- 
ately respond, and work towards the general wel- 
fare of the “ craft” in which their own fate is 
involved ; for there is “honour among kings,” &c. 

People of England—Unions—men of common 
sense—you will do well to be steady, consist- 
ent, and look to yourselves. Depend upon your- 
selves, and your unity of action, rather than up- 
on any ostentatious party-leaders. A place or 
a bribe, in whatever shape, is too liable to buy 
either their assistance or their silence. A di- 
rect traitor is one who sells his cause and his 
services to the opposite side: an indirect traitor 
is one who suddenly remains neuter at a critical 
moment. It is wise therefore to beware, and 
know to what you have to trust. There are 
noble-spirited and honest men among the heads 
of all parties, whom no bribe could buy, (some 
of them are rich already ;) but these are only ex- 
ceptions, and so few in number, that looking at 
the question as a principle, they cannot be taken 
into the consideration. But if the people hold 
fast together, in calm, unanimous resolve, and 
be true to themselves, their leaders will not then 
be likely to desert them; nor would it be of 
much consequence if they did. 

We have shown some faint picture of what war 
is in itself, and in its consequences; the natural 
disposition there is in men for war, and particu- 
larly among kings, who are-its practical pro- 
moters and couductors; and we have alse given 
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132 THE LIBERAL MACAW ; OR TOM BAB. AND POOR PAT. 


a very feasible view of the cause the latter have 
to exert themselves to the utmost in the breeding 
of disastrous contentions and conflicts. Destruc- 
tiveness is natural to man ; but the growing in- 
telligence of the mass, which is so rapidly in- 
ducing a home-felt sense of the welfare of each 
being centred in all, will eventually supersede the 
indulgence of such evil inclinations. Other evil 
passions are superseded in their general effects, 


though not eradicated from the mind and tem- | 


perament; and so it will be with regard to war. 
« Plague, pestilence, and famine” are evils we 
cannot avoid: they may be called the bad pas- 
sions of the physical elements ; but battles, mur- 
ders, and wholesale sudden deaths, are volun- 
tary evils, originating in the bad passions of 
kings and their counsellors, and acting upon the 
bad passions of the people through their igno- 
rance, But this ignorance is being fast dispelled. 

To force a sensitive and minute comprehen- 
sion upon mankind, as to the actual horrors of 
war, is impossible. A few words are all we shall 
offer. What is a single murder, about which 
we are all so excited—a man stabbed ina back 


A 





kitchen, or knocked on the head in a barn—com- 
pared to the carnageof a field of battle? Almost 
every soldier who falls, dies a much worse death, 
as far as the actual butchery is concerned. Bayo- 
neted through the bowels—sabred across the face 
—shot through both thighs—and trampled 
under foot by men and horses, like a writhing 
worm, after lying there in momentary expecta- 
tion of it, perhaps half-an-hour! And all for 
what ?—most probably for a cause in which both 


_ parties are wrong! Armies are composed from 





the people; twenty or fifty thousand of you 
being slain, as described, only serves for a few 
days’ talk at home, Nobody feels for you at all, 
except a few near relations; be sure of that 
fact. The sympathy of your countrymen is too 
diffused and vague ; all chance of commiseration 
is lost in the excitement of the battle and its po- 
litical consequences, Think, therefore, of your- 
selves; feel for your own position distinctly ; 
and do not be cajoled and drawn off, as hereto- 
fore, by the insiduous pretence and sovereign hoax 
of aiding the cause of liberty in some other 
quarter of Europe, to forget your own. 


rn 


THE LIBERAL MACAW ; OR TOM BAB. AND POOR PAT. 


“ Fiat experimentum in corpore vili.”’ Extract from Mr. Macauley’s speech in Parliament on the Irish Bill. 


We've a very little lawyer, 
Who plays his game fu’ brawly; 
The Trinity top-sawyer, 
‘Tom Babington Macauley. * 
He’s a hand in every work, Sir, 
And a finger in each platter ; 
For Christian, Jew, or Turk, Sir, 
And whatever else, no matter. 
And when Althorp, for reform, Sir, 
Wants a little hotting spice, 
To keep the cauldron warm, Sir, 
Bab has it in a trice. 
He's a mighty agitator 
*Bout slavery, and all that, 
But he hates a low Potatoer, 
And so thunders at poor Pat. 
And, because he does not choose 
To leave priesthoed in the lurch, 
And give heretics the dues 
Of the Holy Mother Church, 
Tom Babington protests, Sir, 
To enforce the law’s sway, 
Of all methods the best, Sir, 
Is to clear it right away. 
For he little has to spare, Sir, 
Of reason and of law, 
Though a parrot most rare, Sir, 
As e’er St. Stephen's saw. 
And the difference of right, Sir, 
We surely must confess,— 
*Tis that of black and white, Sir, 
No greater and no less. 
And so in corpore vili 
Experimentum fiat, 
And O'Connell, O'Reilly, 
On my life will soon be quiet. 
Tis thus, from his new perch, Sir, 
Our glorious Macaw, 
Screams up the Irish Church, Sir, 
And down the Irish law. 
Oh, filthy ! oh, most vile! 
Oh, werthiest of our hate, 
That emerald green isle, 
The right arm of our State. 
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Then cat and hack away 

The members from the belly : 
But stay a little, stay, 

I’ve a story, Tom, to tell ye. 


There was once a Lawyer Jones, 
And he said to his friend Day, 
“ Kill that spider, there he runs;" 
But his friend replied him, “ Nay.” 
Suppose the mob, Sir William, 
As you walk about the town, 
Should cry, there he goes, there, kill him ; 
Knock the rascal-lawyer down. 


And suppose that Irish crew, 
Six millions men to one, 
Good lawyer, Bab, with you 
Should like a little fun. 
Let’s send the screaming monster, 
The Liberal Macaw, 
To some genuine old planter, 
To taste Jamaica law. 
In corpore vili, now, 
Experimentum fiat : 
We'll teach the rascal how 
To set the slaves on riot. 
Let’s send him to the lash, Sir; 
And then, my dearest Bab, 
You'd be less inclined to flash, Sir, 
Your everlasting gab. 
And faith, ’tis well worth while, 
For good example’s sake, 
On a carcass so vile 
The experiment to make. 
But does it follow, then, Sir, 
That we're bound to hack and hew, 
Six millions of free men, Sir, 
And all for love of you. 
Oh yes, my dearest Bab, 
For the sake of your quotation, 
We'll trample, cut, and stab, 
Through all that horrid nation. 
And, gainsay it who can, 
Our blundering Macaw, 
Is the very fittest man 
To give the Hindoos law. CL. 
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Aw infamous transaction of the late close Corporation of 
Edinburgh has come to light. Among other bequests for 
educational purposes, the late Dr. Bell of the British Na- 
tional School, had left L.10,000 in the public funds, to the 
City of Edinburgh, for the foundation and maintenance 
of schools for poor children. This sum was committed, for 
this express purpose, to the care of the Magistrates and 
Council of the City. And these worthies, at a time when 
they knew, or ought to have known, that the Corporation 
was bankrupt, sold the stock to enable them to pay, as is 
alleged, the wealthiest creditor of the Corporation, who 
had become alarmed at the reports of the Corporation's 
bankrapt state, and had called up his money. By this 
scandalous proceeding Edinburgh has lost the benefit of 
Dr. Bell’s important bequest ; for, although the sum will 
be ranked among the close Corporation’s debts, the divi- 
dend will, it is feared, be a mere trifle. 

Somewhat akin to this proceeding of the Edinburgh 
Municipal Government, although greatly differing in de- 
gree of moral guilt, has been the conduct of the Whig 
Administration with regard to the Savings Banks. In 
selling the stock belonging to the banks, for the purpose 
of paying the twenty millions shamelessly voted to the 
West India planters, as a compensation for depriving 
them of the privilege of detaining much longer their fel- 
low-men in slavery,—the Government has placed the 
funds of the Savings Banks in a less secure situation 
than before. That our own national funds do not con- 
stitute the best security in the world, in the opinion of 
some of our aristocrats, is evident by their preferring 
investments in Republican America. But consols can al- 
ways be sold instantly for some price. A mere claim on 
the Government, for about seventeen millions, which the 
Government might not be able instantly to raise when 
wanted, is a security of a kind very inferior to the na- 
tional funds; and one which the West India Planters 
would have demurred to, although it is thought good 
enough for the poor depositors in the Savings Banks. 
Why do not Government raise the money at present, to 
pay the planters, if they can; instead of laying hands on 
the money of the Savings Banks, intrusted to their care ? 


DR. BELL’S LEGACY AND THE SAVINGS BANKS. 








We objected strongly to this grant, upon the principle 
that no compensation ought to be allowed for the interfe- 
rence of Government to prevent the continuance of an un- 
questionable wrong. As well might the Scottish free- 
holder and the English boroughmonger claim compensa- 
tion for the valuable properties of which they were de- 
prived by the reform bill, as the planters demand com- 
pensation for the slave being set free; and as well may 
the landholders claim compensation for the loss they will 
sustain by the abolition of the corn-laws. For all these 
interferences with property, there is only one reason that 
is worth a 1ush: that the property interfered with was 
property unjustly held, and, by the act of the State, only 
restored to its right owner. The slave was the true pro- 
prietor of his own body; the people had the true right 
to choose their own representatives; and the manufactur- 
ing and commercial population, and the agricultural la- 
bourers too, have a right to exchange their labour (in 
most cases their only means of subsistence) for bread, 
wherever they can procure it cheapest. 

But since the Reformed Ministry and Reformed Parlia- 
ment have voted away twenty millions for permission to 
have the black man’s body declared his own property and 
not his master’s, it is but fair that the gerferation which 
acquiesces in this gift should pay the money themselves ; 
and not attempt to lay it on generations innocent of the 
guilt of slavery, and of the extravagance of the compen- 
sation. Moreover, the burden should fall upon all classes 
according to their means ; and not bear chiefly (as by the 
incidence of our present taxes it must) on the labouring 
classes ; while the aristocratical class to which those be- 
long, who have been so lavish of the public money, com- 
paratively escape. In the arrangements of Government 
we see not the least attempt to make the weight of the 
twenty millions fall where it ought. The Savirgs Banks, 
without their own consent, are made to furnish the im- 
mediate means of paying the planters: the interest, agree- 
ably to our regular system of taxation, will fall heavily 
on the poor, and lightly on the rich; and the principal 


_ will be paid by —— 





TO THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 


On, spirit! viewless as the wind, 
As boundless and as free ! 

Thy tameless pinion who can bind, 
Where may thy dwelling be ? 


All times—all seasons are thine own, 
All seenes confess thy power ; 

The clouds of morning are thy throne, 
Thy throne-—the desart flower ! 


I've heard thee in the tempest wild, 
That sang through rocky caves ; 

I've heard thee in the murmuring mild 
Of ocean's dreaming waves ! 


On, spirit! beautiful thou art, 
In every varying mood ! 

Thy rainbow glory fills the heart, 
In crowds—in solitude. 
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Thy kingdom is creation vast, 
All simple—all sublime ; 

And present things, and things long past, 
Thou hold’st, and future time ! 


The soul of man is thine! thou liv’st 
In every joy and wo ; 

And light and shade alternate giv'st 
To every thought we know! 


On, spirit! monarch of the earth ! 
Whose power o’er all doth burn, 

From God thou cam’st at this world’s birth, 
And wilt to God return ! 


We know that Nature's self must die, 
Wood, mount, and lake, and river ; 

The sun and moon forsake the sky ; 
But thou shalt perish never! 
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THE SICK CHILD. 


BY MRS. LEMAN GRIMSTONE. 


“0, MoTHeER, when will morning come ?” 
A weeping creature said ; 
As on a wo-worn, wither'’d breast 
It laid its little head. 
“ And when it does, { hope *twill be 
AU pleasant, warm, and bright, 
Aud pay me for the inany pangs 
I’ve felt this weary night. 


“OQ mother, would you not, if rich 
Like the rector, or the squire, 
Burn a bright candle all the night, 
And make a nice warm fire! 

O I should be ao glad to see 
Their kind and cheerful glow! 

O then I should not feel the night 
So very long, I know. 


“ Tis true you fold me to your heart, 
And kiss me when I cry— 

And lift the cup unto my lip 
When I complain I’m dry. 

Across my shoulder your dear arm 
All tenderly is press’d, 

And often I am lwl'd to sleep 
By the throbbing of your breast. 


“But "twould be comfort, would it not, 
For you as well as me, 

To have a light—to have a fire— 
Perhaps—a cup of tea ? 

I often think I should be well 
If these things were but so— 

kor, mother, I remember, once 
We had them—long ago. 


“ But you were net a widow then, 
I not an orphan boy ; 
When father, (long ago,) came hone 
I us’d to jump with joy. 
I us'd to climb upon his knee, 
And cling about his neck, 
And listen while he told us tales 
Of battle and of wreck. 





“O had we not a bright fire then ! 
And such a many friends! 

Where are they all gone, mother dear, 
For no one to us sends ? 

I think if some of them would come 
We might know comfort now, 

Though of them all, not one could be 
Like him I will allow. 


«“ But he was sick, and then his wounds 
Would often give him pain, 
So that I cannot bear to wish 
Him with us once again. 
You say that we shall go to him 
In such a happy place— 
I wish it was this very night 
That I might see his face !"" 


The little murmurer’s wish was heard : 
Before the morning broke, 

He slept the long and silent sleep 
From which he never woke! 

Above the little pain-worn thing 
The sailor’s widow wept, 

And wonder’d how her lonely heart 
Its vital pulses kept ! 


But she liv’d on, though all bereft, 
A twil-worn, heart-wrung slave : 
And oft she came to weep upon 
Her young boy's little grave. 
A corner of the poor-house ground 
Contain’d his mould’ring clay ; 
And there the mourning mother wept 
A sabbath-hour away. 


And as she felt dull cold decay 
Through all her pulses creep, 

She cry’d,—*“ By his unconcious dust 
I°ll soon be laid to sleep : 

Then valour, patience, innocence, 
Like visions will have past ; 

And the sailor, and his wife and child, 

Will have found relief at last.” 





THE DETRIMENTAL. 


Ou ! yes, my eyes are just as bright 
As those you find in Moore : 

My hand is most supremely white, 
I'm only twenty four. 

My ringlets have a natural curl, 
I'm nearly six feet one; 

My father is a noble earl— 
But I'm his youngest sun! 


I've dined at Brighton with the King, 
I live in Belgrave Square ; 

My stanhope is the sweetest thing ; 
I ride an Arab mare. 

I've learned to cut a humble friend, 
And floor a sulky dun ; 

I bow with such a graceful bend— 
But I'm the youngest son ! 


And, therefore, wheresoe’er I go, 
I seem to scare the crowd ; 

At my approach the voice is low, 
Which just before was loud ; 





Laughter is folly, mirth a sin ;— 
The flirt is turned a nur ;— 

“ How could Lorenzo let him in? 
“ Why, he’s the youngest son ! 


In vain I paint last night's debate, 
In vain I quote the Giaour ; 
In vain, alas! I calculate 
The chances of a shower; 
In vain I tell the leap we took, 
In last year’s glorious run ; 
I'm only answered by a look, — 
‘¢ Sir, you’re the youngest son!” 


My brother sings extremely well— 
My brother plays the flute ; 
And Anne, and Jane, and Isabel, 
When he begins are mute. 
They have no rapture for my song, 
No laughter for my fun ; 
My names and dates are always wrong— 
I am the youngest son ! 








To dine on Sunday at the Hall, 
“ Quite in a quiet way ;” 

To canvass at the county ball, 

- And to bespeak the play; 

To beg the pony for her Grace, 
To choose his Lordship’s gun, 

These are the duties of my place— 
For I'm the youngest son ! 


They blame me for my discontent,— 
And civil people hiut, 

“You may be heard in Parliament— 
You may be read in print ;” 


LITERARY REGISTER. 





The praise of Jerdan’s kind Gazette, 
The puffs of Post and Sun— 

Oh! would they make the world forget 
That I’m the youngest son ! 


Then, aameless let me live and die ! 
And thus let Mistress Grace 

Relate her favourite’s history, 
To all who see the place ;— 

“ That portrait, Ma’am? I hardly know 
By whom the daub was done ; 

He died a many years ago— 


He was the youngest son!” St. C. 





LITERARY REGISTER. 


In two months, at this season of the year, pub- 
lications must get a-head of the chronicler ; and, 
as we let no important new book wholly escape 
notice, our attention to each must be brief. 


Lardner’s Cyclopadia—History of Rome, Vol. I. 
Tu's history is recommended by one original and dis- 
tinguishing excellence: It bears on its face to be written 
by a man who, living in the nincteenth century, ventures 
to judge of past events in the spirit of an enlightened 
period. The compendious histories of the nations of an- 
tiquity, that we have seen, are generally vapid, dry, and 
barren records, wanting the graphic and minute fidelity 
of ancient contemporary annals, and without any symptom 
of the spirit of the age of the modern writer. With this 
peculiar merit the writer has combined great industry of 
research, and enriched his work with a variety of valu- 
able and, to the English reader, original information, 
both in the text and notes. We have strong temptation 
to extract from the chapters on Manners, and on J.itera- 
ture and Mental Cultivation, but must resist the attrac- 
tious of the best historical work Lardner has yet issued. 


Allan Cunningham’s Burns. 


WE look with interest to this work. We have many 
cheap, too cheap, and many dear, too dear editions of 
Burns. This, which is to be published in six five shil- 
lings monthly volumes, is one that may be afforded by 
miuny, and one which, from its neatness, may at once take 
its place in any drawing-room of the land.* But this 
is but ordinary merit,—the distinction of this edition is the 
biographer. Among the very few individuals one could 
bear to see lay hands upon the memory of our national 
poet, Allan isthe most prominent. He was, so to speak, 
born to the knowledge and love of the Poet, and to a more 
complete understanding of the social position of the Man, 
than any other biographer could be; and of Burns’s di- 
vided mantle he has caught by far the largest shred. It 
was scarcely to be expected that we were to obtain many 
new facts; but there are some; and a spirit quite original 
and peculiar. makes this to us an entirely new Life of 
Burns, after those of Lockhart, Currie, and the rest. 
What in it is most remarkable, is the sturdiness of the spi- 
rit in which Allan here stands by his Order ;—the Order 
of genius, manliness, proud independence, and hodden-grey. 
He even waxes fierce upon it occasionally, like a new- 
made peer. 

‘alpy's HTume and Smollett. 


Tuts edition of a standard historian is to appear in 
neat monthly volumes; and the history is to be continued 
down to the present time by the Rev. T. Hughes. It 





® Our ingenious cabinet-makers should immediately co-operate 
With our spirited publishers in coutriving book-case«, currespouding 
ui cheapness and elegauce te the new editions of the favourite poets 
and novelists. ‘The works come at once from the binder in a con. 
dition fit to hold up their heads anywhere, in an elegant deshabile ; 
and it is most desirable that suitable means of ranging and preserving 
them should be mate pert of the furniture of every sitting-room. At 
present a cobinet book.case tor a drawing-room will cost more than 
the treasures it is meant to contain. Cabinet-makers may obtain 
valuable hipts, for the thing we mean, in * Loudon’s Encyclopedia 
4 Villa and Cottage Architectuse,” 








is embellished with portraits. Without disparaging these 
or the work in any way, we should give infinite preference 
to a popular edition, which, without interfering with the 
text, pointed out in foot-notes those numerous errors, dis- 
crepancies, and erroneous judgments of the historian, 
which are coming to light every day, and of which so 
many are embodied in the valuable work of Mr. Brodie, and 
other well-known volumes. We throw out this hint for 
the benefit of all concerned ; publisher, public, and editor. 


The Farrers of Budge Row, No. 24, of Miss 
Martineau’s Tilustrations of Political Eco- 
nomy. 

THE writings of the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, and those 
of Miss Martineau, are considered at présent as dane and 
antidole by many good people. In the “ Fatrers of Budge 
Row” and the “ Ladyand Lady’s Maid,” both parties seem 
resting upon their oars. No offence can be instructed 
against Miss Martineau, in this tale, to the creed of the 
Church, though there may be some against the belief of 
some persons in the State. The tale illustrates taxation ; 
and the writer appears to favour the principle of a pro- 
perty tax in lieu of all taxes, but gives no decided opinion. 
This is probably reserved for the future numbers an- 
nounced in the preface, in which the present financial 
system is to be developed more fully. When we first 
see all the evils, the remedy will come with more con- 
vincing power. “The Farrers of Budge Row” are a 
family of London grocers, worth a half million, but 
living in a sordid, mean way, smuggling and accumulat- 
ing. They naturally hate the idea of a tax on property, 
Which alone could reach their hoards. They all end lite 
wretchedly, save one son, who trom pride had been edu- 
cated at the University, and who marries to please him- 
self, lives by his pen, and inherits, as he deserves, a great 
deal of what the misers had hoarded. 

The Sacred Classics; or Hatchard’s Cabinet 

Library of Divinity. Vol. I. 

ANOTHER new Library! and the cheapest of all, and 
one which to many will seem the best. There is much 
that is excellent and popular in the Sacnep LiTEeRa- 
TURE of England, comprehended in the list of forth- 
coming volumes. The first is Jeremy Taylor's “ Liberty 
of Prophesying,” with an introductory essay by the editor, 
the Rev. Richard Cattermole. A better work it were im- 
possible to select ; but we fear it may be foo good for the 
popularity we should like to see this Series attain. There 
must be milk for the bakes; and we fear that three- 
fourths of all buyers of the cheap editions and cheap pe- 
riodicals are still but babes. What a harvest of readers 
the next generation of publishers will reap, which the 
present is sowing in toil and sorrow! 

The Buboo ; or Society in India. 

Tus novel sets out with spirit, and goes on for some 
time with talent, but falls far short of expectation at 
last: it may be from the reasons given by the editor in 
her very affecting preface. Still it will delight the com- 
mon novel reader; while others will find in it more lively 
representations of life as it exists among the Anglo-Ori- 
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ntals at the present time, than in any work we remem- 
ber. The “ Baboo,” indeed, opens with great vivacity ; 
and as an Anglo-Indian romance is both curious and in- 
teresting. To British ears the name will operate to the 
prejudice of the work. What is a baboo ? or The Baboo ? 
Is it a mah, woman, or monkey? The Giaour was a 
name of great utility toa publisher with the young ladies, 
because it piqued curiosity, which might be gratified as 
far, and no farther than was requisite, by the next 
words, The Giaour, by Lord Byron. “The Baboo” is 
the agent of Ireland, the factor or bailie (Macwheeble) 
of Scotland, the steward of England—and as great a 
rogue as any of the three, though modified by the man- 
ners and soil of his country. 


Peterhead Smugglers of the last Century. By 
Peter Buchan, 


Tits is a drama with songs interspersed; but what 
some old-fashioned readers will deem the better portion of 
the volume or pamphlet is a few original poetical pieces 
by Bishop Skinner, and the Aberdeen worthies. If left 
to our own unaided judgment as critics, we might have 
thought Mr. Buchan an indifferent writer enough, whe- 
ther in prose or verse. But such a host of testifiers is 
ranged in front in his behalf, extending from him Peter 
calls the Mighty Minstrel of Abbotsford to the most ob- 
scure provincial editor, that we must succumb, acknow- 
ledge ourselves vanquished, and believe that Mr. Feter 
Buchan “ is greater than we know.” As a writer, he has 
not been kept down by the critics. Weremember Black- 
wood devoting a long article to his praise in relation to 
some work, of which the name has escaped us. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott terms him one of the most singular of mankind. 
The late Earl of Buchan, his namesake, who never 
grudged his patronage where coins were not inferred, 
lauds him highly. He ranged himself in dedication 
under the barner of the Bauld Buccleuch, and every lead- 
ing country paper joined in the chorus of his laudation; 
while in Chambers’s Lives of Illustrious Scotsmen, Mr. 
Buchan is named “ a biographist, a metaphysician, and 
now a dramatist.” He has also, we are told, obtained 
three diplomas, one from England and two from Scot- 
Jand. All this must excite a great interest about his new 
performance, which we have no hesitation in saying is 
an improvement on his previous original pieces. 


The Reminiscences of an Old Traveller in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. 


A BACHELOR of threescore, who tells us he was the 
school companion of Sir Walter Scott, gives us in this 
volume the fruits of his observations in Germany, Italy, 
Sweden, and Denmark. As he conceives an anonymous 
writer a great bore, the old traveller, without disclosing 
his name, lets his readers into as much of his private 
history as they need desire. He looks at things in ge- 
neral through “a gay medium,’ and cannot believe that 
this world of ours is “a vale of tears.” His parents 
were “poor and virtuous, and could hardly afford him 
any education beyond reading and writing; but gave 
what was better, excellent examples.” Now his readers 
must be glad to learn he “enjoys good health, as the 
result of moderation and exercise, a small competence, 
the fruits of honourable industry and frugal habits, and, 
above all, a contented mind.” With this preliminary 
knowledge, the reader sets out with ease and pleasure 
with the Old Traveller ; who is not very original in his 
observations on countries ; not remarkably profound or 
discriminating ; but never tedious, as he goes over much 
ground in two hundred pages. At Hamburgh he with- 
out introduction waited upon Klepstock,—nvt the Klop- 
stock of imagination, perhaps, but probably as much so 
as the late Mr. Mackenzie might appear the imaginary 
* Man of Feeling” to German travellers. It is said ‘no 
man is a hero to his valet ;"’ but, more profoundly, that 
the cause lies in the valet’s essential vulgarity of mind. 
Your true flunky can have no notion of a hero without 
the epaulettes, sabretache, and cocked-hat. The “Old 
Traveller” admires the Russian character ; and he believes 
that Poland has been benefited by its subjugation, which 
has “ materially improved the condition of the people.” 





Round Towers of Ireland, Freemasonry, Saba. 
ism, and Budhism, 


TH1s work was composed as a Prize Essay by Mr. 
O’Brien ; the Royal Irish Academy having offered a prize 
of Fifty Pounds and the Gold Medal for the best Essay 
produced upon this subject. Mr. O’Brien, as we take 
it, prints his Essay to “shame the rogues.” 
A Mr. Petrie obtained the prize for which he contended. 
Mr. O’Brien does not appear to have been very hand- 
somely used. Prizes previously assigned by favour 
advertisements for candidates, where the appointments 
ave already settled, are a gross abuse in this country. 
Mr. O’Brien may be wrong or warped, as in his own 
cause every man is apt to be; but his Essay shews much 
ingenuity, and if not learning, yet much out-of-the-way 
curious and antiquarian reading. 


The Enthusiast. A Metrical Tale. 
Mackay Wilson. 


AL Aas, for the poets! they have fallen upon evil days, 
and evil pens, The great critics no longer think it worth 
while to ridicule, and satirize them. The Edinburgh 
declares that it has given up noticing verse for many 
years ; and unless, in a fit of party spleen, the Quarterly 
never recognizes the great fact that men are still writing 
on in measured lines beginning with capital letters. 
Krom the leviathans of six shillings, to the minnows of 
ld. and 14d., the cry is universal,‘ We are for no 
peetry.” How then is the Enthusiast to fare? 

A plain, old story, told in rhyme,— 
As sang the minstrels of the olden time. ; 

Happy Sam Rogers, blest Tom Campbell, thrice fortu- 
nate Tum Moore! what fortune might await you now, 
were your bright day dawning, instead of being in its 
golden close! 

Here is a poem that a few years back would have been 
talked of in many circles, admired, quoted, criticised; and 
it may still have the fame of a creditable metrical perfor- 
mance ; only that readers would have liked the tale and 
the descriptions quite as well in prose. The tale is of love, 
romantic love—love, levelling and aspiring; which brings 
together Edmund of the snow-white cot, and Helen of 
the Hall ; playmates in childhood, lovers in youth, their 
life a dream of joy, till the world breaks in to remind the 
Enthusiast of the inequality of their rank, and tear him 
from his mistress. He rouses himself from the lethargy 
of unmanly despair, goes to India, perseveres, and ac- 
quires a fortune ; and, twelve years over, finds his Helen 
praying beneath their old trysting tree. The issue may 
be imagined. The tale proceeds a stage too far. It had 
been wise to have left the wedded pair in the midst of 
the domestic beatitudes. 

The volume contains a variety of miscellaneous pieces 
of great merit, in different moods; and a preliminary dis- 
course on poetry, which is full of just and of beautiful 
thoughts. 

Lord Brougham’s Law Reforms, and Courts of 
Local Jurisdiction, by W. Glover. London: 
Ridgway. 

Tis is an elaborate vindication of Law Reforms of 
the Lord Chancellor, by one evidently of his most devoted 
udmirers. We cordially concur with all that Mr. Glover 
says in regaid to the advantages of local courts; and it 
is almost incomprehensible to a Scotsman, how business 
can be carried on in England without them. Their 
utility has been experienced for centuries in this part of 
the island, where their jurisdiction is not limited to any 
precise amount as is proposed to be done in England, but 
extends to the largest sums, and to almost every kind of 
action. We have no doubt that if a fair trial were made 
of these courts in one or two counties, they would be 
found so beneficial that they would be soon established 
in every part of England. 

Refutation of the Aspersions on Stuart's Three 
Years in America. By James Stuart, Esq. 
THESE aspersions are contained in a letter from Major 


Pringle to an Edinburgh Newspaper, and a rash introduc- 
tion to that letter by the ed‘tor, which appears to have 
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offended Mr. Stuart more than the original document. 
Mr. Stuart has fully made out his case, with great pains 
and care, and refuted every charge brought against the 
accuracy of his statements. We are only surprised that 
he gave himself so much trouble. Truly it was not re- 
quired from him ; and, on the other side, the less said the 
better. The “ British Lion” will scarcely, we opine, 
thank those who now recall attention to some of his ex- 
ploits during the late war in America. 


The Medical Works of Paulus Aegineta, the Greek 
Physician, translated into English; with a 
copious Commentary, containing a compre- 
hensive view of the knowledge professed by 
the Greeks, Romans, and Arabians, on all sub- 
jects connected with Medicine and Surgery. 
Vol. I. By Francis Adams, Esq., Surgeon, 
Author of ‘“ Hermes Philologus,” &c. Lon- 


don. 1834. 

WE are not in the habit of meddling with works of a 
merely professional character; but the present one is in- 
teresting to more than medical readers; nor can we re- 
frain from saying a word in its commendation, surprised 
as we certainly are, equally by ite ability and erudition. 
In the actual state of the medical profession (or rather 
craft) in this country, we expected nothing less than an 
elaborate treatise on the medicine of the Ancients—un- 
less, indeed, that such a treatise, if attempted, would be 
executed in so scholar-like a fashion. The work of Mr. 
Adams would, in fact reflect no discredit on a Sprengel 
ora Kuchn. It also supplies an important desideratum 
in medical literature. For though we were previously 
in possession of several valuable histories of medicine, in 
so far as the principal discoveries, and the revolutions in 
theory were concerned, there existed no convenient digest 
of the Surgery and Medicine of the Ancients, including 
their Physiology, Materia Medica, and Pharmacy. 
With such a digest Mr. Adams has here presented us, 
by translating the comprehensive treatise of Paulus Aegi- 
neta,—by condensing, in a perpetual commentary, what- 
ever pertaining to the subject of the several chapters were 
to be collected from the Greek, Latin, and Arabian Phy- 
sicians,—and by illustrating the whole from the lights of 
modern science. We sincerely trust that the learned 
author may obtain the encouragement to prosecute his 
undertaking, which the quality of its exeeution so highly 
merits. 

The Church and the School. By the Rev. James 
White, Vicar of Lozley. 

WE understand that we are indebted for this poem to 
the anonymous author of the Village Poor House, by a 
Country Curate, of which warm admiration was ex- 
pressed in one of the early numbers of this Magazine. 
The present volume, is not equal to the former in poetic 
power,—the display of which the nature of the subject for- 
bids. This isa rhymed argument for church reform and 
national education, carried on between Dr. Rubrick,— 

** A good old Tory of the good old sort,” 
and a friend—a modern innovator probably, like the 
Vicar of Loxley. It is needless to regret that we have 
not room for extracts, for the poem is brief and cheap— 
the author, we presume, intending it to be read. 
A Narrative of the Peninsular War. By Lieu- 


tenant-Colonel Leith, Hay, M.P. 
COLONEL Hay’s history of one of the most memorable 
wars the world ever saw, appeared originally in Scotland. 

Most of our readers have, therefore, no need to be told of 

its existence and merits. We have now only to notice a 

new edition, with numerous plates, which has just been 

ae in London, at a much cheaper rate than the 
t. 

Memoirs of Henry Masers de Latude. Trans- 
lated from the original French, by John Wil- 
liam Calcraft. 

LAaTUDE was one of the many victims of Madame 

Pampadour, the despicable favourite of Louis XV. 

The cause for which Latude was first thrown into the 
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Bastile, by a lettre de cachet, does him no credit, though 
this is soon forgotten in the tyranny and cruelty of the 
relentless punishment which he endured. His adventures 
possess a strong interest. Can such things have been as 
those related by Trenck, Silvio Pellico, and here by La- 
tude? There is no shadow of doubt. In his extreme 
old age, Latude relates his severe share of the common 
suffering, saying, in conclusion—“ Behold what our com- 
mon enemies have done! Watch them well, and be con- 
vinced, that if they had the power, they would do the 
same again!” 
The Lady and Lady’s Maid. 

WE have here No. II. of “Social Evils” and their 
remedies, which we like much better than No. I. “‘ The 
Mechanic.” Though the reverend writer does not go very 
deep in probing the Evils, nor yet in discovering the 
Remedies, he has produced a very readable story for ladies 
and their maids, in which there are some good scenes, 
and one in particular which is effective, and far from 
commonplace,—Miss Vincent's, the naughty lady’s maid, 
with her dying father. 

Narrative of a Journey to the Falls of the Ca- 
very, by Lieutenant Jervis. With plates. 

THis work is not of particular interest to any one, 
save the author, publishers, and subscribers, and those 
who like to hear all that is new regarding India. For 
the information of the latter we notice its publication, 


The Stoic. 

THis is a little tale, written by a lady, not intended 
for publication, yet published by the persuasion of friends, 
and dedicated by the authoress, Jane Kenderly Stanford, 
of Norwich, to her brother, Edward James Smith. It is 
a tale of Athens, and to us its most Valuable use appears 
to be the power of conveying some knowledge of the 
manners of the Athenians, correct so far ast goes. The 
Stoic is converted from his own philosophy to Chris. 
tianity, by the example of his daughter’s life and death. 


Select Essays, by the Rev. Henry Belfrage, D.D. 

THESE Essays are something between the sermon and 
the moral essay. They are rather sermons without 
texts; always carefully, and sometimes elegantly written, 
and well adapted to those who relish serious reading of a 
light character. Some of them have already appeared in 
the religious annuals ; but this we consider rather a tes- 
timonial to their merit, than any disadvantage to the 
general reader. 


Hymns for Childhood. By Felicia Hemans, 
Mrs. HEmaNs has followed great examples in devot- 
ing her poetical genius to the nurture of the religious 
feelings of childhood. Simplicity is not her character- 
istic; but in this elegant small volume she has studied, 
and frequently attained this most necessary quality in all 
compositions intended for the very young. If the work 
may not exalt the genius of the writer, with those who 
compare her with herself, it will still do honour to her 
heart. 
Monopolies in Learning, with Remarks on the 
Present State of Medical Education in the 
Scottish Universities. By Dr. Andrew Bu- 


chanan: Glasgow, 

Mownopo cies of no kind are rising in favour at present. 
The author of this sensible little pamphlet thinks those 
of learning and science the most mischievous of all. 
Their evils, as they affect the profession of medicine, are 
those most fully discussed, and certain reforms are pro. 
posed. The pamphlet ought to be read by all who are 
interested in the improvement or renovation of our great 
seminaries, which cannot be mach longer delayed. This 
pamphlet would form a useful lecture to the members of 
Mr. Warburton’s committee. 

Church and State in America, inscribed to the 
Bishop of London. By C. Colton, A.M. 

Mx. Cot Ton, an American, chanced to hear the Bishop 
in a charity sermon misrepresent the religious condition 
of his native country. Here he puts all right. The pam- 
phiet contains statistical information of interest at present; 
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though we do not see that much will be new to those 

who have been engaged in the Voluntary Church discus- 

sion in the West of Scotland. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library—Persia. By James 
B. Fraser, Esq., author of the “ Kuzilbash.” 
Mr. FRASER possessed peculiar advantages for the com- 

position of this volume, from having a personal acquaint- 
ance with the country described. The work is drawn up 
upon that systematic plan which makes the successive 
volumes of the Edinburgh Library an encyclopedia of 
history, geography, and natural science,—the plan pur- 
sued by Dr. Russell in his volumes on Egypt and Abys- 
sinia, and by Messrs. Murray and Chrichton in their 
volumes on India, Africa, aud Arabia ; so that each se- 
parate work is the complete part of a great whole, the 
history of Persia being the last published. 

The literature and manners of the Persians have made 
them to the European student the most interesting of the 
Oriental people, and Mr. Fraser has contrived fo put so 
much information into his work, both of the solid and 
the agreeable kind, and has so skilfully blended the utile 
with the dulce, that his work cannot fail to be popular 
with all classes of readers. The illustrative engravings 
are in the usual neat style of this the most finished of the 
Libraries; and for the map, Mr. Fraser claims greater 
accuracy than any ever before published, as it is rectified 
by his own observations when in Persia. 

Credit Pernicious. By Archibald Rosser. 

Tuis writer, who is a lawyer, has undertaken to show 
the ruinous effects to families of our system of credit, or 
of contracting what are called book-debts with retail 
tradesmen. He supports his positions by many inge- 
nious arguments ; and by the example of other countr.es, 
where our heedless mode of contracting debts is not 
known. To put an end to the system, he proposes te 
withdraw the protection of the law from all simple con- 
tract debts between forty shillings and a hundred pounds. 
With that system of credit which is the breath, the lungs 
of commerce, he does not directly interfere. This much 
may be said for his plan, that many families, had they 
set out upon it, would now have blest its beneficial effects 
in applying an effectual curb to the thoughtless extrava- 
gance which has proved their ruin. 

Stewart's Advice to Purchasers of Horses. 

Tus is a useful little treatise, showing the poiats of 
the horse, the tricks of the jockey, and the law relative 
to horse-dealing ; with the diseases and proper treatment 
of this noble and useful animal. The work will be 
found instructive to buyers, breeders, and owners of 
horses, and for their sakes we notice it. 

Dissection of the Report of the Select Committee 
of Agriculture, &c. Edinburgh: John Anderson. 
THE author of this pamphlet appears but indifferently 

qualified for the task he has undertaken: his zeal evi- 

dently exceeds his knowledge. Little light is thrown on 
the question of a free trade in corn, the pamphlet consist- 
ing principally of quotations, which are not tacked to- 
gether with any great degree of skill. 

Grigor on the Game Laws. Edinburgh: Tuit. 


1834. 

We have perused this treatise with considerable atten- 
tion. It gives a clear and complete view of the present 
state of the laws regarding game in Scotland. The ap- 
pendix contains the most important statutes, forms of 
conviction, &c. The treatise cannot fail to be useful to 
all concerned in the administration of these tyrannical 
laws. 

Public Expenditure, apart from Taxation. By 
Daniel Wakefield, Jun., Esq. London: C. Fox. 
1834, 

Tus work is well deserving of perusal by all who 
think that the public expenditure should be reduced, and 
public servants paid according to their usefulness, and 
the quantity of the work performed by them. Mr. 
Wakefield has clearly made out, that there is a certain 
degree of remuneration necessary to obtain the most 
efficient services ; and that over payment is as injurious to 
the public, by rendering public servants inefficient as by 


A. 





the waste it occasions of the public revenue. Cheapnesg 

is advocated not fur its own sake, but as a meuns of ob. 

taining good government. 

Criminal Trials in England ; their Defects and 
Remedies. By George Wingrave Cook, B.A, 
Iondon: Ridgway. 

Tuts is a sensible pamphlet. It points out with much 
clearness many of the defects of English criminal pro. 
cedure. The absurdity of insisting upon the unanimity 
of juries is commented on with great force, and the argu. 
ments which have been adduced in favour of the practice, 
ably refuted. The exemption of clergymen, lawyers, and 
medical men from serving on juries, is shewn to be very 
prejudicial, by excluding from this important duty those 
who are the best qualified to perform it properly. The 
evils and injustice of refusing counsel to assist criminals 
are forcibly portrayed; and a suggestion is made that 
the accused should, in all cases, as in the case of trials for 
high treason, be furnished with acopy of their indictment 
before trial. We in Scotland can assert, from long ex. 
perience, that no evil has arisen from juries deciding by a 
majority, from allowing counsel to the accused in all cases, 
or from furnishing copies of the indictment, with the 
names of the witnesses and jurors, sometime before the 
trial. We have more hesitation, however, as to the pro- 
posal fur the institution of a Court of Appeal for the ac- 
cused, as we fear that appeals would, in all cases, be niade 
where the punishment awarded waa; severe. 

The Western Independent; or, Paisley, John- 


stone, and Renfrew Newsman. 

THts is thetitle of a new newspaper, published weekly 
at Faisley. The Editor is a gentleman whom we know 
to be well qualified for the duty he has undertaken. His 
announcement of the new newspaper will be found in the 
advertising columns of either the present or the succeed- 
ing number of this Magazine. A more explicit avowal of 
reforming principles, of the most liberal description, 
could not be desired. Asa political print, the “ Western 
Independent” is devoted to the cause of the people, inde- 
pendently of party or faction. In the departments of 
Literature and News, it will rank with the ablest news- 
papers in Scotland. Most heartily do we wish the “ In- 
dependent” the distinguished success we know it will 
deserve. The first number, which was published on the 
13th February, has fully justified our expectations of its 
merit. 


The Monthly Repository. Edited by the Rev. W. 
J. For. London: For. Edinburgh: Tait. 
WE rejoice to find this excellent periodical making its 

way into the Circulating Libraries and Reading Societies 

of Scotland. It is one of the most able and independent 

Journals in Britain. Those who wish to see the great 

political questions of the day discussed with a degree of 

talent rarely equalled, and in the most honest and fear- 
less spirit, should make a point of regularly seeing the 

Monthly Repository. It is one of the cheapest, one of 

the most amusing, and, in every respect, one of the best of 

the Monthly Periodicals. 

Catechism on the Corn Laws. London: Hew- 

ard. Edinburgh: Tait. New Edition. 

No better proof can be desired of the attention at 
present given to the great question of the Corn Laws, 
than the large demand for this admirable exposé of the fal- 
lacious commonplaces, among which the landholders, with 
an effrontery, which swindlers might envy, or a stupidity 
which an arrant dunderhead might be ashamed of, still 
attempt to defend the infamous tax on bread. Whoever 
wishes to understand the matter at issue between the 
landholders and the rest of the community, should read 
the Catechism of the Corn Laws. It abounds with wit 
and convincing argument. 

There are a few more books, such as Ben- 
tham’s “ Deontology,” and Leigh Hunt's “ Indi- 
cator,” which being entitled to a private au- 
dience, cannot be received at our ordinary levee 
and must therefore be delayed. Other volumes 
have reached us too late in the month. 
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FINE ARTS. 
Iliustrations of the Poetical Works of Sir Walter 


- 


Major's Gallery. Vol. UI. No. IV. 


Here we have a Wouvermans, a Claude, and the 
« Trampeter,” by Terburgh The first, “ The Suttling 
fiooth,” is a capital picture, beautifully engraved; the 
“Trumpeter” is clever and comic. “ Hagar in the Wil- 
derness,” the Claude, is less effective. Engraving can 
but feebly represent his peculiar beauties, his magic co- 
louring, and “fine oleaginous touches.”” The number 
is vastly indebted, as usual, to the pen-and-iak sketches - 
of Allan Cunningham. 





: Scott. Part IV. 

* Iw this number we have a very rich engraving, a por- 
trait of James V., from an ancient carving formerly in 
Stirling Castle ; “ Thrieve Castle, Hekelcleugh,” a wild 
mountainous scene, and the “ Glen of Greta,” a lovely 
landscape painted by Palmer. “ Rokeby Hall,” is the 
interior of a Gothic hall, with its characteristic windows 
and receding arches, massy pillars, statues of armed 
knights, and marble pavement ; on which stand the pre- 
dominating figures of Bertram and the Lord of Rokeby. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Parliament was opened on the 4th of February, by 
the King in person. The Speech from the Throne 
was more than usually meagre and unmeaning, and 
seemed formed on the most approved model of those used 
by Tory Administrations. As if to repress the hopeof those 
who now look for the anticipated bencficial results from 
the reform of the representation, the speech set out with 
saying, that his Majesty relied on Parliament supporting, 
“ on its ancient foundations,” the established constitution 
of the State. The manner in which the Bill for the 
Abolition of Slavery, had been received in the Colonies, 
and the steps which had been taken by the Colonial 
Legislatures to carry itinto execution, were alluded to with 
gratulation. Municipal Corporations, the Poor Laws, 
and the Ecclesiastical Revenues in England and. Wales, 
were then mentioned as subjects on which much informa- 
tion would be furnished, which would enable Parliament 
to correct any existing defects or abuses. The good un- 
derstanding between Great Britain and France, was stat- 
ed as one of the principal causes of the maintenance of 
peace, an object which it had been the constant aim of 
His Majesty’s endeavours to effect. No prospect of an 
early settlement of the Belgian, Portuguese, or Spanish 
Questions was held out; and a resolution was expressed 
to prevent any change in the relations of Turkey with 
other powers, by which the future stability and inde- 
pendence uf that empire might be affected. The estimates 
for the year were stated to be framed with a view to the 
strictest economy, and to such reductions as may not be 
injurious to the public service. The continuance of dis- 
tress among the owners and occupiers of land was lament- 
ed, though the country, in other respects, was said to af- 
ford the most encouraging prospect of progressive im- 
provement. The consideration of a measure for the final 
adjustment of tithes in Ireland was recommended, and 
the state of all the provinces of that country was said to 
be much more favourable than during any period of last 
year. The speech concluded with reprobating the at- 
tempts to obtain a repeal of the Union; and expressed a 
fixed and unalterable resolution to maintain the Legisla- 
tive Union inviolate. In the Commons, the address was 
moved by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, and seconded by Mr. Mor- 
rison; in the Lords by the Duke of Sutherland, and 
Lord Howard of Effingham. Mr. Morrison, in the 
course of his speech, mentioned some facts connected with 
the commercial and manufacturing industry of the coun- 
try, not unworthy of record. The increase of our cotton 
manufactures proceeds with astonishing rapidity. In 
1832, the quantity of raw material entered for home con- 
sumption, exceeded 262 millions of pounds; in 1833, it 
was more than 296 millions, being the largest quantity 
ever known, and an increase of 124 per cent. on the pre- 
ceding year. The cotton manufactures exported had in- 





creased during the year 13 per cent., the declared value 


in 1832 being £17,398,378, and in 1833 £19,659,672 
The wool, silk, and linen trade were also flourishing. 
The amount of flax imported into Dundee in 1814, was 
3000 tons; in 1833 the quantity had increased to 18,777, 
besides 3,380 tons of hemp. The Irish linen trade, ow- 
ing chiefly to the introduction of mill-spun yarn, is ina 
prosperous state. In the neighbourhood of Belfast, eight 
new mills are in the course of erection. 

An amendment on the Address by Mr. Hume, to the 
effect that the House would take into its immediate con. 
sideration the state of the church, in regaré to its tempo- 
ralities, in order to remove the complaints regarding the 
collection of its revenues, and to relieve the Dissenters 
from the grievances under which they labour, was nega- 
tived by 191 to 39. In the course of the debate, Lord 
Althorp explained the reason for the extreme meagreness 
of the King’s speech. So much inconvenience had arisen 
last year from the mention of the specific measures Go- 
vernment had in contemplation, (several of which they 
had tound it impossible to carry through the House, ) that 
Ministers had adopted the old practice of not being spe- 
cific. His Lordship also stated, in regard to church re. 
form, that he had a measure to introduce for the redemp- 
tion of tithes, and that Lord John Russell would intro- 
duce a bill for regulating Dissenters’ marriages. In the 
House of Lords, the Duke of Wellington made an elabo- 
rate attack on the foreign policy of the Ministry. He 
was replied to by Earl Grey in a speech of great length ; 
after which the Address was agreed to without a diri- 
sion. 

On the 5th of February, a remarkable discussion took 
place regarding the famous charge which had been made 
against some of the Irish Members of having voted and 
spoken warmly against the bill, while they had privately 
urged Ministers to carry it. Lord Althorp, in answer to 
questions by Mr. O'Connell, for himself positively, and, 
to the best of his belief, for his colleagues, denied that he, 
or any other member of the cabinet, had ever stated that 
an Irish Member had acted in the manner described ; but 
said, he had good reason to believe that some Irish Mem- 
bers (certaigly more than one) who voted and spoke 
against the bill, did, in private conversation, use very 
different language. His Lordship afterwards stated, that 
if called on, he would name the [rish Members alluded 
te. On Mr. Shiel asking the question—If he was one of 
these Members? Lord Althorp answered—*“ Yes; the 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman is one of them.” 
The House was hushed in profound silence. Mr. Shiel 
kept his seat for some moments; at length, he rose and 
said,“ Having heard the statement which the noble 
Lord has just made to the House, I beg, on the other 
hand, to declare in the face of my country, and, if 1 
do so without profanity, in the presence of my God, 
if any individual has said to the noble Lord, or to ot 
that I gave any approbation of the Coercion Bill in 
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vate, he has belied me by a gross and scandalous calumny. 
As the noble Lord has put the statement on his own re- 
sponsibility, I shall say no more.” Mr. Shiel having, 
after some discussion, been called on by the Speaker to 
give an assurance that matters should not be carried far- 
ther, and having declined, on the ground that Lord 
Althorp should be first called on, both parties were, on 
the motion of Sir Francis Burdett, committed to the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. Soon after their com- 
mittal the required promises were given, first by Lord 
Althorp, and both were liberated. A Committee of In- 
quiry into the matter was subsequently appointed. The 
committee, in their report, entirely exculpated Mr. Shiel. 
Two witnesses, adduced by Mr. Hill, who first made the 
charge in a speech at Hull, were examined; but, as their 
evidence entirely failed in establishing the fact alleged, 
Mr. Hill stated to the Committee his conviction that “ the 
charge was wholly untrue, and he came forward to express 
his deep and unfeigned sorrow for having ever contri- 
buted to give it circulation.” 

In his outline of the Budget, Lord Althorp said he ex- 
pected, at the close of the financial year, to have a surplus 
of revenue over expenditure, of a million and a half. He 
calculates that the tea duties will rise from L.3,300,000 
to L.3,900,000, and the estimates are reduced half-a-mil- 
lion. After deducting L.800,000 to pay the interest of 
the grant of twenty millions to the slaveowners, there 
remains a surplus of L.1,800,000. He proposes to reduce 
the house duty, which yields L.1,200,000. This reduc- 
tion will be more sensibly felt by the middle classes than 
any which has been made since the repeal of the pro- 
perty tax. 

A committee has been appointed to consider a better 
mode of taking the names of the Members in the divisions 
than that hitherto adopted. No specific mode was sug- 
gested during the discussion. From a conversation which 
took place relative to King Leopold’s annuity, it appears 
that no part of the money has ever yet been paid into the 
Exchequer. His Majesty, with some address, certainly, 
contrived to leave L.83,000 of debt behind him, which is 
not yet entirely paid. L.20,000 a-year is set apart for 
keeping up Claremont! Why we should keep up a palace 
for a foreign King has not been explained. The debts, 
we strongly suspect, are fictitious. How did Prince Leo- 
pold spend L.50,000 a-year ? 

Mr. Wallace, that indefatigable and able member, lost 
no time in agitating the question of Church Patronage in 
Scotland. On the second day of the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, he laid before the House a petition for the Aboli- 
tion of Patronage, from Greenock, with 3,565 signatures. 
He complained of the corrupt use the present Ministry 
had made of Church Patronage, and concluded by declar- 
ing that if the Government proceeded as they had begun, 
a general alienation of the affections of the people of 
Scotland would take place. No remarks, tending to in- 
dicate the intentions of Ministry, on this subject, were 
elicited during the discussion. 

A committee has been appointed to inquire into the 
conduct of Sir William Sinith, an Irish Judge, who dis- 
tinguishes himself by making declamatory political ha- 
rangues from the judgment seat. We hope that our 
Scotch Judges will take a hint from this, and intermed- 
dle less in politics, than they have been accustomed to 
do. The division on this subject was remarkable, by Sir 
James Grahame, and Mr. Spring Rice, voting against the 
Cabinet. 

ENGLAND. 

Corn Law AGITATION.—Ministers have already an- 
nounced that the repeal of the present Corn Laws is not 
to be brought forward asa Cabinet Question, and that 
any alteration will not be supported by Ministers. It 
has, however, been explained by the Ministerial organs of 
the press, that although such be the resolution of the Ca- 
binet, individual Ministers will act as they think proper. 
Without continued agitation nothing will be effected ; 
and the formation of associations, affords the best means 
of keeping the question constantly before the public. On 
the 3ist January, a large meeting was held in the Crown 
and Anchor, to petition Parliament for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws; Colonel Perronet Thompson, the distinguish- 





ed Editor of the Westminster Review, and author of the 
Catechism on the Corn Laws, in thechair. He addressed 
the meeting at considerable length, refuting, with» much 
ability, the fallacious arguments brought forward by the 
supporters of the Corn Laws. Mr. John Crawfurd moved 
a series of resolutions, which, after some discussion, were 
unanimously approved of, as well as a petition to Parlia- 
ment, founded on them. In considering the question how 
much the price of food was enhanced bv the operation of 
the Corn Laws, Mr. Crawfurd said he had made some 
calculations on the point, and he found that taking the 
present cost of fifty-two millions of grain in England, 
(the supposed annual consumption,) the same quantity 
could be purchased at Antwerp, Paris, Amsterdam, 
Hamburgh, and Stettin, at 57, 72, 88,91, and 133 per 
cent. cheaper than in London. He ridiculed the idea 
that the price of grain would be raised all over the world 
by any increase of the consumption of 25 millions of peo- 
ple. With the present Corn Laws, wheat was brought 
from twenty-three different places to England ; and he 
shewed that the enormously increased consumption of 
coffee and cotton, of late years, had had no effect in raising 
the prices of these articles. Meetings have also been held 
in various parts ofthe country, on the same subject. At 
a meeting at Manchester, Messrs. R. Potter, M.P., M. 
Phillips, M.P., ahd J. Brotherton, advocated the aboli- 
tion of these laws; and a committee was appointed 
to adopt measures, during the Session of Parliament, by 
calling public meetings, or otherwise, as may be con- 
sidered best calculated to effect a change in the present 
Corn Laws, so as to admit foreign corn at all times into 
this country. 

ASSESSED TAXES.—As the period for the meeting of 
Parliament approached, the agitation for the removal of 
these imposts became the more active. At a meeting of 
the Westminster Central Committee it was resolved that 
the deputies from each parish do convene meetings of 
their respective parishes to receive reports of past proceed- 
ings, and further instructions, as soon as possible after 
the meeting of Parliament. Numerous meetings have 
also been held in various parishes of the metropolis for 
the repeal of these taxes. The increasing hostility to 
them is also shown in other ways. ‘The parish Vestry 
of St. James’s has refused the use of the Vestry-room to 
the Commissioners of Assessed Taxes, on the ground that 
the declared hostility of the parishioners to these imposts, 
renders it improper to afford the persons whose business 
it is to enforce them any facilities. Sales of goods dis- 
trained for non-payment have been attempted, but have 
utterly failed, no one having offered any thing for the 
goods. 

ELEcTIons.—Mr. Miles, who avows himself an un. 
compromising Tory, has been elected fur East Somerset, 
without opposition. He is of course a supporter of the 
Corn Laws, but declares himself an advocate for the 
greatest economy in public expenditure, and the abo- 
lition of useless sinecures. He also professes to be 
anxious for a just commutation of tithes, and for a 
judicious measure for the correction of abuses in the 
Church. This is liberal for a Tory. 

Mr. Baines, the Editor of the Lceds Mercury, was 
opposed in his canvass for that town, by Sir John 
Becket, a Tory of the worst stamp, and an old tool 
of Castlereagh. It is unnecessary to say more. Bribery, 
drunkenness, and intimidation prevailed during the elec- 
tion to as great an extent as ever they did at Liverpool 
or Norwich. These proceedings have had the effect of 
making Mr. Baines a convert to the Ballot. The Leeds 
Tories presented a requisition to Mr. Sadler to stand 
for the representation of the borough, but he declined the 
honour. Mr. Baines has been elected. 

TiTHES.—A numerous meeting, for the purpose of 
petitioning Parliament to pass a measure for the commu- 


tation of tithes, was lately held at Liskeard, in the eastern 
division of Cornwall. A petition was moved, that in lieu 
of tithes, a fair commutation in money, according to the 
clear present annual value of the land, should be imposed ; 
but an amendment, to fix the commutation at one-tenth 
of the rent, was carried by a majority of 20. An able 
letter from Mr. Charles Buller was read. He argued that 
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so long as the corn law existed, a remission of tithe would 
be simply an addition to rent. He disapproved of the 
proposal to give one-tenth of the rent as a substitute for 
tithe, as destructive of the rights of the lay impropriators, 
because tithe is a claim of one-tenth of the annual pro- 
duce, while rent amounts, on the average, to one-third of 
that produce, one-tenth of which is only a thirtieth part 
of the annual produce. Mr. Buller expressed himself as 
favourable to a fixed duty on corn, and he thought that 
6s. 8d. a quarter for wheat, being the average paid under 
the present laws, should be imposed. A very large meet- 
ing was also held in Devonshire, at which similar resolu- 
tions in regard to tithes were agreed to. 

Pusiic DinnERs.—Several public dinners haye been 
given by constituents to their representatives during the 
month Three hundred of Mr. Richard Fryer’s constitu- 
ents at Wolverhampton dined together, to express their 
approbation of that gentleman's parliamentary conduct. 
Mr. Fryer, in a speech of considerable length, went over 
the principal measures of last session, nearly the whole of 
which he disapproved of. He concluded with advising 
the workmen, instead of entering into Trades’ Unions, to 
join with their masters in endeavouring to obtain a repeal 
of the corn laws. 

A public dinner was given on the 20th January, by 
the friends of liberal principles in Wakefield, to their re- 
presentative, Mr. Daniel Gaskell, in honour of his inde- 
pendent conduct in Parliament. Upwards of 120 persons 
attended the dinner. 

The Tories of Huddersfield gave Mr. Sadler, on the 
15th of the same month, a dinner and a piece of plate, 
to console him for his defeat in his canvass for that 
borough. The speeches were such as became such a 
meeting. 

Mr. Walter, M.P. for Berkshire, dined, on the 20th 
January, with a large body of his supporters, at New- 
bury. The independent conduct of Mr. Walter, has 
given great satisfaction to his constituents, and his assi- 
duity in the discharge of his duties, was favourably con- 
trasted with that of his brother members, Mr- R. Palmer 
and Mr. Throckmorton. Mr. Walter spoke at some 
length, of the proceedings of Parliament last session. 
He condemned the grant of twenty millions to the slave- 
holders, in the absence of evidence that they would sus- 
tain a loss to that amount. He disapproved of the pro- 
fusion with which the Bank Charter had been remodelled, 
and considered the reform in the Irish Church by no 
means complete. He had voted for the repeal of the 
assessed taxes, and the malt tax, and refused to rescind 
his vote in regard to the latter tax. He was anxious for 
the imposition of a property tax, and for the introduction 
of a better system for the management of the poor. 
The tithe system, he characterized, in the words of Paley, 
as a noxious institution. 

Mesers. Sanford and Tynte, the members for West 
Somereetshire, were entertained by a very numerous body 
of their constituents, on the 24th January. They were 
well received. Both members expressed their confidence 
in Ministers, and stated that, whenever they had been 
compelled to vote against them, it had been with pain. 
Before the party separated, it was resolved, that a county 
meeting, on the tithe questions, should be held on anearly 
day. 

Colonel Torrens has also dined with about eighty of 
his constituents, at Bolton. He spoke at great length, 
on the subject of his Parliamentary conduct, and pro- 
pounded his opinions on the leading question of political 
economy. 

Tue CHurc.—The activity of the dissenters has 
caused great alarm to the established clergy. Meetings 
“of the friends of our venerable establishment,” have, 
in consequence, been held at Liverpool, Bristol, Chelten- 
ham, and other places. At these meetings, resolutions, 
expressive of cordial approbation of the doctrines of the 
Church of England, of indignation at the attempts of the 
dissenters and schismatics to overthrow the establish- 
ment, and of a determination to resist them, by assoc:ations 
and other means, were passed, with much cheering. A 
central committee is now sitting in London, under the 
direction of which these meetings are held The senga- 





tion produced among the clergy, may be judged of from 
the circumstance, that a petition, signed by 6,530 of that 
body, was presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury, on 
the 6th February. It expressed the devoted adherence of 
the clergy to the doctrines and discipline of the establish- 
ment, and their willingness to co-operate in carrying into 
effect any measures which their spiritual rulers may deem 
necessary for preserving its purity and augmenting its 
usefulness. A severe struggle must take place, before any 
efficient measure, for the reform of the Church, is allow- 
ed to pass through Parliament. It is not the mere cleri- 
cal opposition that is chiefly to be guarded against ; that 
of the laity will prove still more formidable. In the 
House of Peers, besides the Lord Chancellor and the 
Bishops, there are upwards of 200 proprietors of church 
patronage, and this property is pretty equally divided 
between Whigs and Tories. The Duke of Devonshire is 
the most extensive patron, having no fewer than forty- 
eight livings in his gift. The Earl of Lonsdale has 
thirty-two, Earl Fitzwilliam, thirty-one, the Dukes of 
Rutland and Beaufort, each twenty-nine; and there re- 
mains a long catalogue of Peers, having each from ten 
to twenty patronages to bestow on the supporters of their 
political influence. The Lord Chancellor has no fewer 
than eight hundred and seven livings, and the Bishops 
upwards of 1,900: in all, there are considerably more 
than 4000 belonging to the members of the Upper House. 
Of all these, gain—despite of the laws against simony 
—may be made directly or indirectly,—if not in money, 
yet in money’s worth; and we may be convinced, that 
so valuable a property,—for this is the light in which the 
patrons will view it,—will not be surrendered until the 
risk of keeping it is felt to be greater than its value. 

THE DissenTERs.—Like all who have right on their 
side, the resolution and boldnesa_of the Dissenters in- 
crease with the opposition with which they meet. Ata 
late meeting of the deputation of the Dj of Not- 
tingham, (the Rev. Hugh Hunter and Mr. W. Howitt,) 
with Earl Grey, the deputation appears to have greatly 
shocked, if not alarmed his Lordship. On presenting 
their memorial, Earl Grey told the deputation “ he was 
sorry to find that the memorial prayed for the separation of 
Church and State. The expression of such sweeping de- 
sires for the destruction of the Establishment, would em- 
barass Ministers, alarm both Houses of Parliament, and 
startle the country. He wished they had confined them. 
selves to the removal of those disabilities connected with 
marriage, burials, registration, and such matters; for on 
these heads there existed, both in himself and his col- 
leagues, every disposition to relieve them.” It is unfor. 
tunate that this disposition has not been sooner mani- 
fested ; for although the Dissenters would have received 
a few years ago, and even since the present Ministry 
came into office, such concessions as a boon, they now 
justly demand them as their right; as the sequel of the 
interview no doubt convinced the Prime Minister. His 
Lordship asked, If personal disabilities were removed, 
what actual grievance could press on the Dissenters ?— 
** Did they want entirely to do away with all establish- 
ments of religion?” Mr Howitt, with provoking cool- 
ness, replied, ‘* Precisely! That was what they desired.” 
Earl Grey then remarked, he should say decidedly he 
should give his strenuous opposition to every attempt to 
remove the Establishment. He belonged to the Church, 
and would stand by it, to the best of his ability. 
considered it the sacred duty of every Government to 
maintain an establishment of 
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legal registration of births, marriages and deaths; and 
their exclusion from the University. In the memorial, 
the Dissenters, while they assert their right to a complete 
exemption from contributions to the support 
of the Church, distinctly disclaim any desire for the 
transference from the Established Church to themselves, 
of any part of its emoluments; and, at the same time, while 
they do not admit the right of any political interference 
with their own faith and worship, they abjure every wish 
to interfere with the creed, worship, and internal arrange- 
ments of the Episcopal Church. 

At a meeting of the Baptists, &c. in Birmingham, the 
following among other resolutions, were unanimously 
passed :—“ 1. That, as Protestant Dissenters, we con- 
sider a National Establishment of Religion as incon- 
sistent with the Spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom, 
and as one of the greatest obstructions to its extension 
among men.—2. That, in the judgment of this meeting, 
compulsory exactions for the support of any form of reli- 
gion, are opposed to the spirit of Christianity, and a 
gross violation of our civil rights.’’ A petition founded 
on these resolutions is to be laid before Parliament. 

We read with feelings of no ordinary delight, the elo- 
quent speeches at the late Public Meeting of the Inde- 
pendent and Baptist Congregations of Bristol. More 
than one of the speakers reached a strain of eloquence 
not inferior to Dr. Chalmers’ best efforts; with this es- 
sential advantage over our celebrated countryman, that 
their logic was unimpeachable. 

MEETING OF SHIPOWNERS, &c. AT SUNDERLAND.— 
A meeting of shipowners, &c., has been held at Sunder- 
land, to petition Parliament against the renewal of the 
Reciprocity Treaties, and the intended alteration in the 
Timber Duties. The petitionrs declare, that the British 
shipowners cannot compete with foreigners, because “ the 
foreign ship is built and fitted for sea at about oue-third 
less cost than the British ship: whilst seamen’s wages, 
provisions, and stores, are full one-half in favour of our 
rivals.” Instead of calling for a repeal of the corn laws, 
and those other duties which press hard on the shipping 
interest, so as to be put on a par with the foreigner as to 
expenses, these Sunderland shipowners foolishly cry out tor 
“ protection” against foreign competition; that is, the 
means of pillaging their countrymen, by making them 
pay higher for freights than they would require to pay to 
foreigners. They are so blind as not to see that our com- 
merce will be ruifed entircly, if it cannot be enabled 
freely to compete with foreigners in the market of the 
world. The landlords claim protection from the foreign 
grower, and the shipowner from the foreign merchant ; 
protection, in both cases, meaning a right to plunder the 
pevple of Great Britain. The people, we trust, will 
speedily take measures to protect themselves against being 
plundered by either the landholders or any other class. 
Let the merchants and shipowners join heartily in the 
demand for a repeal of the landholders’ protection. When 
the villanous laws which restrict the trade in agricultural 
produce are repealed, such a stimulus will be given to the 
trade of this country as will prove more beneficial to the 
shipowners than a re-enacting of the Navigation Laws, 
and a continuance of the offensive Timber Duties, 

SCOTLAND. 

A meeting has been held in Edinburgh, of Dissenters 
and others, who conscientiously disapprove of the con- 
nexion between Church and State. “The meeting was 
numerously and respectably attended. Mr. Adam Black, 
the eminent publisher, was in the chair; and on the 
platform were most of the dissenting clergy of the city, 
a considerable number of the Town Council, and a num- 
ber of Advocates, Writers to the Signet, medical men, 
merchants, &c. Eloquent and impressive speeches were 
delivered by the Rev. Mr. M‘Gilchrist, the Rev. Mr. 
Alexander of Liverpool, and several other gentlemen. 
The Chairman felicitously brought the recorded senti- 
ments of Sir James Moncreiff, the late Rev. Dr. Andrew 
Thomson, and Dr. Chalmers, to bear against Church 
Establishments, in a way these distinguished persons little 
anticipated, when, at a great public meeting in Edin- 
burgh, they gave forcible utterance to sentiments which 
are in reality no less applicable to the disabilities aud 





oppressive exactions of which Diesenters have still to 
complain, than to the Catholic disabilities, against which 
the eloquence of these eminent men was directed. 

PaTROXAGE.—The efforts to get rid of the system of 
Patronage, are rapidly spreading over the country. With- 
in these few wee'-s meetings have been held at Kilmar- 
nock, Paisley, ..gin, Airdrie, and several other places, 
to petition the Legislature fur its abolition; and peti- 
tions are jn the course of signature, not only in most of 
the towns, but in many of the country parishes for the 
same object. The great body of the clergy, as appeared 
from the votes of the General Assembly last year, are 
opposed to patronage; and as the refurm of the burghs 
has removed the greater number of the Tory elders who 
represented the burghs and out-voted the clergy last year, 
there is no doubt that the General Assembly will this 
year send a petition to the legislature against patronage ; 
a circumstance which cannot fail to have much influence 
with the members of the Government. 

Tue Cuurcu.—The Established clergy are beginning 
to feel much alarm at the progress of the Voluntary 
Church Associations. A meeting has been held at Pais- 
ley, for the purpose of extending the interests, and rn- 
forming the abuses of the Church. Upwards of 3,000 
persons are said to have been present; but we may con- 
clude, from the numerous interruptions which the speak- 
ers met with, that they were not all friends of the Es- 
tablishment. A great deal of nonsense was spoken, par- 
ticularly by the Rev. Mr. Begg, who distinguished him- 
self by the violence of his harangue 

In Edinburgh the clergy are at issue with the Town 
Council, and the great majority of the inhabitants. 
The Town Council has decided, by 19 to 13, to uncol- 
legiate the five double charges, as the present incumbents 
die; whereby the number of city clergy would ultimately 
be reduced from 18 to 13. This proposal the clergy re- 
sist, as well as any diminution of the salaries of them- 
selves or successors, or any commutation of the annuity 
tax, except for such a tax as will raise the same amount 
of money, and have the same tendency to increase with 
the increase of the inhabitants. Dr. Chalmers spoke up- 
wards of three hours in the Presbytery against the con- 
templated innovations, and exerted hiwself so much, 
that he has since been seriously indisposed, and it is 
not likely that he will be able to take part in public 
business for some months to come, 

Ayr BurGHs.—In consequence of the retirement of 
Mr. Kennedy from public life, a vacancy has occurred in 
the representation of the Ayr District of Burghs. There 
are two candidates in the field, Mr. Taylor in the Radical, 
and Lord James Stuart in the Whig interest. Sir George 
Murray was solicitated to stand, but declined the honour, 

Mr. WALLACE AND Mr. GILLON.—One of the most 
independent, and perhaps the most industrious of the 
Scotch Members, is Mr. Wallace of Kelly. Since the 
rising of Parliament, he has met his constituents on three 
different occasions, and his conduct appears to have given 
them perfect satisfaction, 

Mr. Gillon of Wallhouse, M.P., has also repeatedly 
met his constituents, and his reception, on every ovca- 
sion, must have convinced him that his activity and in- 
dependence are duly appreciated. We were present at 
the dinner given Mr. Gillon by his constituents—at 
Linlithgow; and were delighted with the enthusiastic 
concurreuce of the meeting in the sentiments eloquently 
expressed by their representative and Provost Dawson. 

Mx Ross, the Member for the Forfarshire Burghs, 
met 300 of his constituents at Arbroath, on the 3d Feb. 
ruary. The novel expedient was resorted to, of excluding 
the non-electors, by means of tickets. Mr. Ress made 
a most laboured defence of his Parliamentary conduct, in 
a speech of four hours length. It was any thing but sa- 
tisfactory, and the svoner a Member who opposes the 
shortening of the duration of Parliaments and the repeal 
of the cornu laws, is got rid of, the better, 

THE Po.es.—Associations have been formed in Edin. 
burgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Paisley, and several other 
towns in Scotland, for the purpose of assisting the dis- 
tressed Poles. The object is not only to assist those who 
have come into this country, but also to alleviate the 
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distress of those who may be destitute in foreign coun. 

‘ee 
agg Roe, TAXES.—The question of the repenl of these 
taxes has not excited much attention in Scotland, and 
very few meetings have been held on the subject. An 
instance, however, of the resolution to get quit of 
taxation, felt to be unjust. has been shown in Greenock. 
The Surveyors of Taxes, on the pretence that the 
journeymen bakers were to be considered as salesmen, 
assessed their masters ; but they unanimously resisted pay- 
ment The goods of some of them were consequently dis- 
trained, but it was found impossible to sell a single article. 

TRADES Unions.—These Unions still exist in full 
fo:ce in the west of Scotland. The calico printers have 
now stood out for six nonths, and show no appearance of 
returning to their work. The masters have, in con- 
sequence, taken into their employment hand-loom weavers, 
who are very glad to accept 7s. or 8s. a-week until they 
learn the trade. The Unionists have been endeavouring 
to intimidate the new hands, but with little success, as care 
has been taken to have a military foyce at hand to prevent 
outrage. We are friendly to the Unions; but toes to 
violence and intimidation, by whomsoever uscd, 

IRELAND. 

In the Speech from the Throne it is said, that in Ire. 
land “ the public tranquillity has been generally preserved ; 
and the state of all the provinces of Iveland presents, upon 
the whule, a much more favourable appearance than at 
any penod during the last year.” This is a satisfactory 
announcement, and not the less so that it is somewhat 
unexpected, for the readers of Irish newspapers have not 
been able to discover any deficiency in the number of 
outrages of all kinds, with which these papers generally 
abound. Neither would we gather from the tone of Mr. 
Littleton’s speech that there is much ground for gratula- 
tion on the favourable appearances of the country. He 
admits,that the question of the repeal is gaining ground ; 
and adds, that it isa proper subject for discussion in the 
British Parliament, where he promises it a fair hearing. 
The ravages of disease, and the existence of extreme mi- 
sery he does not deny, and he forebodes that unless the 
question of tithes be finally and satisfactorily adjusted in 
the present session of Parliament, the state of Ireland 
next winter will be desperate indeed. But kings see 
reasons for congratulation, where no one else sees ground 
for anything but condolence. 

The negotiation with Mr. Barett, relative to his fur- 
nishing the crown lawyers with evidence, that the letter 
bearing the name of “ Daniel O'Connell’? was written 
by Mr. O'Connell and published by his authority, hav- 
ing led to nothing decisive, Mr. B. has been sentenced to 
six months’ confinement in Kilmainham jail, to pay a 
fine of L.100 to the King, and to give securities to keep 
the peace for seven years, himself in L.500 and two sure- 
ties in L.250 each. The conduct of Mr. O'Connell 
in this affair, in allowing an innocent man to be punished 
for his delinquencies, has been made the subject of much 
animadversion by the press; but since Mr. Barett is 
satisfied, we do not see that any other person need to find 
fault. Since his committal to Kilmainham jail, Mr. 
Barett has published an article in his paper, relative to 
his trial, in which he says, “ The question really to be 
asked is, which would Ireland be served most by, O’Con- 
nell standing now in our place, or ashe is? If the an- 
swer could be, that Ireland would be served by Daniel 
O'Connell occupying the dungeon we now inhabit, the 
answer ought to be, O'Connell, you ought to be there. 
Nay, he might be here; for at the very outset of the pro- 
secution the author of the publication, whoever he be, 
offered to stand in our place But as (if it were O’Con- 
nell aud he imprisoned) the right arm of Irish liberty 
would be mamacled; and as we are equally, nay, more 
effective here, than if our person were free, the answer of 
Ireland—the answer of our own conscience is, Richard 
Barett, you should not have surrendered Daniel O'Con. 
nell.” ‘The O'Connell tribute is said this year to have 
amoumted ta L.15,000; Richard Barett, no doubt, will 
not be forgotten in its distribution. 

The ial of Captain Augustus Wathen, of the 15th, 
or King’s Musears, for guisconduct aud unofficerlike be- 
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haviour, has terminated in his honourable acquittal ; and 
Lieutenant-Colone) Lord Brudenell, his accuser, has been 
removed from the command of the regiment, and must, 
of course, quit the service. His lordship is one of those 
upstart eciuns of the aristocracy who, by dint of political 
influence, and a heavy purse, though utterly destitute of 
every qualification as a soldier, are advanced over men 
who have grown grey in the service of their country. 
The real cause of the quarrel which led to the Court- 
martial is reported to have been the character of Lady 
Brudenell, which is such that the ladies of the other offi. 
cers of the regiment decline to associate with her. One 
of the most beneficial and most important of all reforme 
would be reorganization of our army. At present it isa 
mere tool, ready, if ever the Tories have the power to 
command it, to use every effort for the enslavement of 
the people. Let us have a really national force, such ae 
exists in France, and then the services of our merce- 
naries may be, in a great measure, dispensed with. The 
people have too long paid for a force to keep them in 
subjection. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
THE CONTINENT. 

THE French Government has been compelled, by a 
Committee of the Chamber of Deputies to reduce the 
number of the army proposed to be kept on foot. I[nstead 
of 370,000 men, there are only to be 310,000. No imme- 
diate expectation can be formed of the French Ministry 
relaxing their present prohibitory system of foreign com- 
merce; but we hope that the labours of Dr. Bowring, 
who has again returned to Paris, will eventually come to 
a successful issue. Much sensation has been excited in 
Paris by M. Dulong, a member of the Chamber of De- 
puties, and an advocate, being killed in a duel by General 
Bugeaud. The latter has acquired the nickname of the 
Jailor of Blaye, from the duty he lately performed during 
the Duchess de Berri’s imprisonment; and the misunder- 
standing arose from an allusion to that circumstance by 
M. Dulong in the Chamber of Deputies. Dulong was a 
republican ; and much apprehension wag entertained that 
serious disturbances would take place at his funeral, bus 
tranquillity was preserved by the formidable preparations 
of the Government. 

A change has taken place in the Spanish Ministry: 
Zea Bermudez and three other ministers have been dis- 
missed. Martinez de la Rosa, a well-known liberal, is 
at the head of the Foreign Department; and his col- 
leagues are also men of liberal principles. They do not, 
however, go so far as the majority of the nation; and it 
is now certain, that no ministry, unless they profcss liberal 
principles, can continue in office. The Carlists still give 
considerable trouble in the Biscayan provinces. They 
occupy the high ground in the neighbourhood of Burgos ; 
but have not ventured to attack the garrison. In Navarre 
the insurgents have sustained a severe defeat. 

In Portugal the Pedroites have been lately more active 
than fur some time past. Saldanha, having been des- 
patched from the main army before Santarem, tool: Leira 
without resistance, and captured or put to the sword the 
whole garrison, consisting of 1500 men. The Miguelites 
have a!so been defeated in several skirmishes. The quar- 
rel between Don Pedro and his peers has been made ap. 

The Congress at Vienna was opened on the 13th Ja- 
nuary, by a long speech from Prince Metternich. Nothing 
authentic as to the designs uf the despots has transpired. 
The Prussian Government continues to persevere in its 
efforts to get the smaller States of Germany, and even 
Kelgium, to join her commercial system. The Duchy 
of Baden has, however, refused ; aud Nassauis prevented 
by a recent treaty with France. 





THE UNITED STATES. 

A Bill has passed both brauches of the Legislature of 
South Carolina, for the military organization of the State. 
It passed the House of Representatives by a majority of 
90 to 21; and the Senate by [0 to 13. The object of this 
measure is to substitute an oath of allegiance to the State 
Government for that to the General Government. Ina 
consequence of the recent steps taken in regard to the 
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United States’ Bank, several heavy failures have taken 
place in New York and Philadelphia. 





THE COLONIES. 

The Legislative Assembly of Jamaica has adopted, 
with some alterations, the Bill for Negro Emancipation. 
In this island, as well as in Antigua, an opinion seems to 
prevail, that it would be better to dispense with the ap- 
prenticeship part of the scheme, and give the slaves their 
liberty without delay. 


TRADE, COMMERCE, AND AGRICULTURE. 

The accounts from the manufacturing districts are on 
the whole favourable. That spirit of speculation which 
has distinguished former periods of our commercial his- 
tory has disappeared, and business is conducted steadily, 
though with a small profit. The high and increasing 
price of wool has created some dulness in the cloth mar- 
kets, the manufacturers finding it difficult to realize 
prices which will remunerate them for the additional 
cost of the raw material. Coarse Scotch wool, which 
three years ago would not have brought 5s. is now selling 
for 16s. per stone of 24 lbs. ; and white cheviot, which at 
that time would have been bought for 15s., is now worth 
40s. The unfavourable accounts from the United States 
of America of the operation of the President’s measure 
respecting the Bank, has had some influence in increasing 
the dulness of our markets. 

By accounts from St. Petersburgh, details have been 
furnished relative to the trade between that city and Great 
Britain during the past year. In consequence of the mild- 
ness of the winter nearly all the British vessels were enabled 
to depart, only eight remaining at Cronstadt. The ex- 
portof tallowduring the year had been larger than ever be- 
foreremembered. It amountedto 168,092 tons. Prices have 
not been so high for twelve years. The exportationof hemp 
to Great Britain had been larger than usual, exceeding 
1,300,000 poods out of 1,980,000 the total export. A smaller 
quantity of flax was exported than usual, but that of 
linseed exceeded the average. The total number of 
vessels which sailed from St. Petersburgh to Great Britain, 
during the year, was 718. By accounts from Montreal 
it appears that commerce is rapidly increasing at that 
port. The customs, which in 1832 were L.58,979 
amounted last year to L.89,831. In Lower Canada the 
wheat crop has turned out an inferior crop both in quan- 
tity and quality, but in Upper Canada it is plentiful and 





A new manufacture has been introduced into the west 
of Scotland—the weaving of straw hats. The straw, in- 
stead of being plaited by the hand, is woven with the 
loom, the warp employed being a slender thread of silk, 
which unites the straw firmly together, and produces 
a very beautiful fabric. It is woven in pieces of 
12 yards long and about an inch broad, the one edge ex- 
hibiting an ornamental pattern, susceptible of infinite va- 
riety ; and when sewed together, and made up into bon- 
nets, the appearance of the whole is extremely pretty, 
though the cost will not exceed one-half of that of Tus- 
cany. 





AGRICULTURE. 

The landholders, both in England and Scotland, are 
busily forming Associations for what they call the pro- 
tection of agriculture, by which they mean the compelling 
of the people to pay such prices for their food, as may 
enable the farmers to pay high renta. What prices they 
would consider high enough it is impossible to conjecture, 
when it is recollected that in May 1813, a committee of 
the House of Commons recommended a great increase of 
the price at which importation should be allowed, al- 
though the selling price of wheat was then 112s. Ata 
meeting of the Buckinghamshire Agricultural Association, 
the chairman, the Marquis of Chandos, in addressing the 
company, remarked that he was convinced that the farm- 
ers were awakening to a sense of their interests, and be- 
stirring themselves in the cause, which involves their 





prosperity or ruin; and that unless all co-operated, they 
would be involved in one common ruin. Whatever may 
be the opinions of the English tenantry on the subject, 
we are glad to observe that the Scotch farmers are becom. 
ing every month more and more convinced that the Corn 
Laws have been their ruin, and that the cultivation of 
the soil will never be a profitable or safe employment, 
until the restrictions on the Corn Trade are removed, 
Above all, the present fluctuating duties are most perni- 
cious, for they induce the corn merchants entirely to 
abandon speculations in British grain, and to confine 
their attention to foreign grain, because, by speculating 
in the former, on a rise of markets, they only gain the 
rise on the price of the grain ; whereas, in speculating on 
the latter, they gain not only that profit, but a profit on 
the fall of the duty. Similar associations to that in Buck. 
inghamshire have been formed at Canterbury, and in 
other places in England. The example has also been fol- 
lowed in Scotland. A very numerous meeting was lately 
held at Kelso, at which an association was formed. The 
Duke of Buccleuch presided, and was elected president of 
the Association. 

In Scotland, the agricultural distress among the corn- 
growing tenantry is yearly becoming greater; and there 
is not an estate, of any considerable extent, in the grain 
districts, on which there are not heavy and rapidly in- 
creasing arrears. On stiff clay soils, the crops, owing to 
the wetness of the two or three last seasons, have hardly 
done more than paid the expenses, leaving the whole 
rent to be drawn from the capital of the tenant, in the 
few instances in which any capital remains. Notwith- 
standing the desperate state of the tenantry, we have 
hardly heard of a single instance in which any perma- 
nent reduction of rent has been given. The landlords 
have, however, been forced to submit to considerable re. 
ductions of rent, where their farms have fallen into their 
hands, by the expiry of the leases, or by the bankruptcy 
of the tenants, though every attempt has been made to 
keep up the nominal rent, by giving the tenant many 
allowances which he was formerly in use to pay 
for. In the north of Scotland, some of the landlords 
have been giving their tenants lime, to induce them to 
cultivate more waste land; but they seem to forget that 
at the present price of oats, which is the only grain such 
land is capable of growing, all soils not producing more 
than three quarters of oats, must be thrown out of culti- 
vation; for that quantity of produce will not do more 
than pay the expense of seed and labour. 

Notwithstanding the extreme wetness of the weather, 
during the winter, farm work is well advanced, very 
little interruption having taken place from frost or snow. 
The turnip crop has turned out indifferently, the bulbs 
being very small, and a great number of cattle must be 
sent to the market before they are fat, from the want of 
food for them. Grain markets have been exceedingly 
dull, and still continue without speculation ; but a rise 
may be anticipated immediately, as the period for specu- 
lating in grain has arrived. In East Lothian the wheat 
has turned out an uncommonly productive crop, and the 
quality is much finer than has been seen for many years. 
In Banffshire, oats, barley, and bear, are under an average 
crop, both in quantity and quality, and a great part of 
the wheat is rough and coarse in quality. Young wheats 
and grass in general look well, notwithstanding the con- 
stant rains. In the north of Ireland they have in many 
instances suffered so severely from the wet, that it has 
been found necessary to sow the fields a second time. 

The condition of the tenantry on stock farms forms a 
striking contrast with that of their agricultural brethren. 
The high prices of wool, sheep, and cattle, for the last year 
or two, have relieved the former of all their difficulties, 
and hardly a single arrear of rent exists on the Highland 
estates. The effect of these different states of matters is 
very apparent on the sale of land. While estates in the 
agricultural districts are wholly unsaleable, large tracts 
of the Highlands have been sold at good prices in the 
course of a few weeks. 
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